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Preface 


The present translation of Erotokritos has been primarily undertaken for 
those with little or no knowledge of Renaissance Cretan literature who wish 
to gain an acquaintance with its chief masterpiece. We also hope that it will 
be of use to specialists who need to refer to a reliable English version. 

The verse translation by Theodore Stephanides (1984), published 
posthumously in Greece, is still available.' It was enthusiastically hailed in 
a preface by Laurence Durrell as ‘a splendid translation of a noble work’, 
but subsequent reviewers (Beaton 1985, Holton 1987) have tactfully noted 
that the rendering into rhyming couplets frequently did considerable 
violence to the literal meaning of the original. It would be churlish to 
elaborate on the pitfalls of Stephanides’s translation strategy, beyond 
emphasising that it is in complete contrast to our own. During our work we 
met with a very positive response from the scholars whose assistance we 
sought, and the hope was expressed that it will contribute to a broader 
appreciation of the importance of Erotokritos. 

As with any text, Erotokritos presents its own particular problems for 
the translator. As no full prose version exists in any language we have 
lacked the benefit of a precedent, whether good or bad. Our purpose has 
been to produce an accurate version of Erotokritos in clear modern English, 
while keeping as close as possible to the original. We have, however, 
departed from this latter principle where a literal rendering would have 
involved an unidiomatic expression. 

It would be futile to imagine that an English version of Erotokritos 
could be made which would evoke anything like the same reaction in a 
modern reader as the original did in a seventeenth-century Cretan. We have 
used prose rather than verse because on the one hand an artificial 
reproduction in English of the rhymed fifteen-syllable line of the Greek 
would sound wooden in the extreme and on the other hand we did not want 
to sacrifice accuracy to form. We have also not attempted to reproduce the 
poet’s more elaborate linguistic devices, although these are explained in the 
endnotes.’ Our decision not to employ verse has meant that we have 
presented the translation in normal prose format, not in units representing 
the original lines, which might have been appropriate if the Greek text had 
been included on facing pages. To facilitate reference to the Greek text as 
well as to endnotes we have numbered every tenth line of the original in 
superscript in our translation. 

Today Kornaros’s language may seem informal and colloquial, even 
folksy. Standard Modern Greek did not evolve from the dialect of 
Renaissance Crete, and even the modern Cretan dialect, which is not much 


' Two earlier English versions of the Erotokritos did not extend to the whole poem and 
are no longer readily available. They are Mavrogordato (1929) and Gargilis's 
adaptation of 1945 (see S. Alexiou 1986: 549). 

? Examples will be found at B1201, B2263f. and D117f. 
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changed, can seem bizarre and provincial to an educated Athenian. 
However, in an age before both the full development of the present 
language and the endless debates about the form it should take, Kornaros's 
idiom would have appeared normal for a verse romance in the eyes of 
sophisticated members of a Cretan literary club such as the one to which he 
belonged. For this reason the natural register to choose today is standard 
modern English. 

The translation of individual words and phrases can present its own 
problems, but a special difficulty arises with Kornaros's syntax. We 
frequently find long sentences which in the Greek are held together by the 
poetical form the poet has adopted, the rhymed couplet. This form provides 
an internal coherence which proceeds from one pair of lines to the next. The 
same syntactical structure would fall very flat in English and quickly tire the 
reader? For this reason we have usually broken such periods up into a 
succession of shorter sentences. While we acknowledge that the resulting 
staccato effect in the translation is different from the free-flowing and 
expansive rhythms of the original, we consider that this technique will give 
the reader a better idea of its freshness and immediacy. We have not, 
however, interfered with Kornaros's occasional idiosyncrasies of style such 
as apostrophe and repetition, although the use of the historic present has 
been avoided. Comments on the rendering of particular words and phrases 
will be found in the endnotes. We have arranged our translation into 
paragraphs according to normal practice for prose.’ 

In transliterating proper names we have adopted the principle of 
approximate phonetic equivalence, except where thoroughly anglicised 
place-names such as ‘Athens’ or ‘Cyprus’ are well established. 

We have received help from a number of scholars but our particular 
thanks are due to David Holton and Alfred Vincent for suggestions and 
criticisms, and to Stylianos Alexiou for permission to use his text. 


Gavin Betts 

Stathis Gauntlett 

Thanasis Spilias 

La Trobe University, Melbourne, 2003 


? The frequent concatenation of a number of clauses beginning with kai, ‘and’, is a 
good example of the inappropriateness of a completely literal rendering into English. 

* As S. Alexiou (1986: xvi) notes, in the 1713 edition of Erotokritos slightly enlarged 
capitals are used at the beginning of verses where a new narrative section commences. 
Alexiou has not retained these sections in his critical edition, nor do the paragraphs of 
our translation always coincide with them. 
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Introduction 


The Cretan Renaissance 

The Venetians ruled Crete from 1211, when they acquired the island in the 
aftermath of the capture of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade, until 
1669, when they were supplanted by the Turks. During this period of four 
and a half centuries the inhabitants of the island, who were Greek, gradually 
became accustomed to ideas and influences from western Europe as 
represented to them through Italian eyes. With the fall of Constantinople to 
the Turks in 1453 and the Turkish expansion over the eastern Mediterranean 
it was natural that Cretans, now that the last vestiges of Byzantine power 
had gone, should become more reconciled to occupation by foreigners with 
whom they at least had the common bond of Christianity. Although Crete 
was an outpost of the Venetian empire it felt the influence of the intellectual 
and cultural movements prevalent in Renaissance Italy, and this influence 
bore fruit in the world of letters and in painting (most notably the work of 
Dominikos Theotokopoulos, alias El Greco). After modest beginnings 
Cretan literature came to flower at the end of the sixteenth century and 
produced a range of works, including theatre, which, while sharing the 
exuberant spirit of the Renaissance, were unmistakably Greek in character. 
Indeed, the principal work of the Cretan Renaissance, Erotokritos, has been 
described as a major force in preserving the Greek spirit (Llewellyn Smith 
1965: 65). 


The author 
We know the name of the poem's author, as the work ends on a personal 
note: 
I see and have heard that many desire to learn who has laboured on 
what is written above. I shall not conceal or keep myself unknown, 
but I shall be revealed for all to know me. The poet is 
VITSENTZOS, and of the KORNAROS family. May he be found 
without sin when Haros takes him. He was born in Sitia, raised in 
Sitia. There he toiled and worked on what he writes for you. In 
Kastro he married, as Nature advises. He will meet his end where 
God commands. (E1539-48) 
This is the only direct evidence we have: the poet was Vitsentzos Kornaros 
(a Hellenised Italian name) and he came from the city of Sitia in eastern 
Crete. With these co-ordinates scholars have searched the surviving 
archives of Venetian Crete and, as the name was a common one, they have 
found no fewer than seven possible candidates.! One of these seems more 
likely than the rest: a Vitsentzos Kornaros, born in Sitia in 1553. He was a 
member of a noble Veneto-Cretan family who married in Kastro (modern 


! For a summary of the dispute surrounding the authorship see Holton (19912: 4ff.). 
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Iraklio) in 1590.” He held positions in the Venetian administration and 
shared literary interests with a brother, who founded an academy, the 
Stravaganti, which Vitsentzos himself joined. Both wrote poetry in Italian, 
which survives. While nothing in the archives indicates his authorship of 
Erotokritos, corroborating evidence is strong: our author would certainly 
have known Italian since the immediate source of his story was in Italian, 
and the poem shows him to be conversant with current Italian literary 
trends. This identification and other textual evidence’ would give the poem 
a plausible author and a date of about 1600, but such information would not 
add greatly, if at all, to our understanding of the poem. 


The poem 

More important is the background against which the poem is written. 
Educated Cretans of the day would have been completely aware of the 
central position Greek civilisation once enjoyed in the eastern 
Mediterranean, although their knowledge of precise details may have been 
slight. They saw how this area was now almost wholly in the hands of 
Moslems and its Greek population subjected to an alien culture. Under these 
circumstances the temptations of nostalgia would have been irresistible. The 
glorious past could be interpreted and represented in various ways. For a 
poet of the late sixteenth century a romantic tale was a natural option. Its 
imaginary setting might indeed reflect the interval between Byzantine and 
Turkish domination when the Franks, Venetians and Genoese split up the 
old Greek world into separate kingdoms, but the main players would be 
Greek and would be represented as fending off the barbarian hordes who 
threatened their existence. Such is the backdrop for the love story of 
Rotokritos and Aretusa. 

The poem contains about 10,000 lines! and is written in rhyming 
couplets of what is termed political verse (noA.tiKdc ot(xoc). This metre, 
whose history goes far back into Byzantine times, consists of a line of 
fifteen syllables arranged according to word accent. It had been used, both 
with and without rhyme, by earlier writers, including those of verse 
romances. The form it takes in Erotokritos is often, but not invariably, 
marked by a stronger pause in the sense at the end of a couplet. 


N 


See Panagiotakis (1994: 378); this valuable information, which has only recently 
come to light, agrees with what is said in the epilogue about Kornaros's marriage. 
On academies in Renaissance Crete see Holton (1991a: 8) and Bancroft-Marcus 
(1992). 
The text of Erotokritos reveals that its author was familiar with the tragedy Erofili, 
which was written c. 1595 by Georgios Chortatsis. 
The exact count depends on how many lines found in the manuscript, but not in the 
first edition, are accepted. 
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Introduction 


The language of the poem is that of east Crete about 1600 AD. This 
reflects the fact that Kornaros was born and raised in a town of east Crete, 
Sitia, but we find such modifications as one might expect a poet to make. 

The title page of the first edition states that Erotokritos is a love poem 
(noínua £potikóv), and recent commentators have for the most part been 
content to define it as a verse romance. Others have periodically sought to 
raise ‘the national poem of Crete’ (Stephanides 1984: 27) into the 
supposedly more exalted genre of epic by emphasising the deeds of arms 
prominent in parts B and D. Thus Mavrogordato (1929: 6 n.2) refers to 
Soteriades's ‘spirited and charming eulogy of the Franco-Hellenic epic’, 
while labelling it ‘a romantic epic’ on his own account (1929: 1). The later 
translator Stephanides calls Erotokritos a ‘love epic’ and refers to its 
allegedly inferior French model as a romance (1984: 27). Complicating 
matters further, the essay by Constantine Trypanis prefixed to Stephanides's 
translation rejects the definition of it as epic in favour of '"heroic" verse 
romance’ (Stephanides1984: 19 = Trypanis 1981: 568). 

Holton (1991a: 9-18) provides a balanced discussion of generic issues, 
including the fairy-tale elements of the story and the theatrical structure of 
the plot, and places the poem decisively in the verse romance genre. We 
concur with this classification. 


Summary 

The poem is divided into five parts, labelled by tradition with the first five 
letters of the alphabet. In the following summary Kornaros's masterly 
contortion of a trite and simple story-line (the forced separation of a pair of 
lovers and their eventual reunion after various violent adventures and 
mishaps) into a plot of sophisticated structure will be made clear. 
References in brackets are to the part (A-E) and to the line numbers of the 
original Greek text, which are also numbered in tens in our translation. 


Part A 

The poet states that what has prompted him to tell this edifying tale of 
exemplary devotion and fidelity between young lovers is the instability of 
human fortune, the turmoil of war, the power of Cupid and friendship's 
charm (A1-18). The story is set in ancient Athens, seat of learning and 
nobility, ruled over by the wise and powerful King Iraklis (A19-32). After 
years of childlessness, his worthy spouse Artemi bears him a daughter of 
incomparable beauty and precocious studiousness, named Aretusa; the royal 
couple's happiness is now complete (A33-70). 


$ Holton (1991b: 205 ff.) gives a succinct account of the rise of the romance genre in 
Greek tradition and the West. 
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The king's very sagacious counsellor, Pezostratos, has a son named 
Rotokritos, a peerless boy in every regard (A71-86). Frequenting the palace 
daily, Rotokritos falls madly in love with Princess Aretusa (A87-104). After 
trying in vain to suppress this passion by hunting (A105-140), he discloses 
his love to his confidant Polidoros, whose plentiful advice has no effect 
(A141-388). 

Rotokritos next tries to ease his pain with nightly serenades to his 
beloved. His love songs, which are of his own composition, touch the hearts 
of all who hear them, notably Aretusa (A389-428). She writes down the 
verses, learns them by heart and discusses their content with her nurse, 
Frosini, who disapproves of such unsuitable concerns, but to no avail 
(A389-466). The king's curiosity about the identity of the mysterious singer 
increases to the point where he sets guards to capture him; Rotokritos and 
Polidoros escape arrest by killing two guards and injuring the other eight 
(A467-622). This incident adds to Aretusa's infatuation with her unknown 
admirer and causes her to neglect her reading and embroidery (A623-644). 
She confesses her passion to the nurse, who demands that she desist from it 
immediately, again to no avail (4645-756; A847-1062). 

Rotokritos abandons his serenading for fear of being identified (A757- 
714). He mopes around aimlessly. His changed behaviour distresses his 
father (A775-846) and exasperates his friend Polidoros, who eventually 
persuades him to take a holiday away from Athens (A1063-1286). On 
leaving for Egripo (modern Evia or Euboea), Rotokritos entrusts the keys of 
his quarters to his mother, leaving strict instructions that no one must enter 
them (A1287-1315). In order to cheer up Aretusa, King Iraklis announces a 
joust, the prize being a garland woven by her own fair hands (A1316-1372). 

Rotokritos's father, Pezostratos, falls ill; the queen and Aretusa visit 
him at home and, during a walk in the grounds, are admitted by Rotokritos's 
mother to the building which she had promised to keep locked. Aretusa's 
curiosity leads her to a secret room and there she discovers the manuscripts 
of the serenades; the identity of the secret serenader is revealed. The nurse 
is scandalised by the discovery, but Aretusa further finds a portrait of 
herself painted by Rotokritos and takes it away with her (A1373-1564). The 
nurse's continued remonstrances have no effect on Aretusa, who has visions 
of marrying Rotokritos despite their social disparity (A1565-1745). 

Pezostratos's sickness also causes his son to hasten home where he is 
mortified to discover that Aretusa knows his secret (41746-1888). With 
Polidoros’s connivance, Rotokritos feigns sickness and avoids visiting the 
palace, until he receives a get-well present of four apples from Aretusa 
(A1889-2018). Thereafter he frequents the court, the two lovers exchange 
glances, and their passion develops discreetly (A2019-2216). 
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Part B 

As the day of the joust approaches, Rotokritos resolves to use this 
opportunity to display his prowess, despite the discouragement of Polidoros 
(B1-86). Polidoros prepares his friend's costume for the joust (B87-96). 

A dais is constructed in the square for the royal entourage to view 
proceedings, and a public warning is issued for infants and the infirm to be 
kept out of harm's way (B97-108). 

On the appointed day, 25 April, knights arrive from various parts of 
Greece and from neighbouring lands, and are summoned to parade before 
the assembled crowd on their way to register for the joust at the royal dais 
(B109-126). The queen has prepared a supplementary prize for the knight of 
fairest appearance, an exquisitely bejewelled flower (B127-140). The 
description of the parade of knights which follows (B141-590) dwells 
selectively on the manner of their entrance (some being accompanied by 
fireworks or theatrical effects), together with their deportment, the salient 
details of their attire (surcoat, armour, helmet) and their mount. Particular 
attention is given to the device inscribed on each knight's helmet. First to 
appear in the pageant is Dimofanis, Lord of Mitilini (B143-162); second, 
Andromachos, Prince of Anapli (Nafplion or Nauplia) (B163-184); third, 
Filaretos, Lord of Mothoni (Methoni) (B185-200); fourth, Iraklis, Lord of 
Egripo (Evia) (B201-214); fifth, Nikostratis, Lord of Macedonia (B215- 
228); sixth, Drakomachos, Lord of Koroni (B229-258); seventh, 
Tripolemos, Lord of Sklavounia (Dalmatia) (B259-283); eighth, Glikaretos, 
Lord of Axia (Naxos) (B284-318); ninth, Spitholiondas of Karamania (a 
Turkish emirate in Asia Minor) (B319-364); tenth, Pistoforos, Prince of 
Byzantium, whose resplendent opulence impresses all except Aretusa 
(B365-452); eleventh, Drakokardos, Lord of Patras (B452-494); twelfth, 
Kipridimos, Prince of Cyprus (B495-516); thirteenth, Rotokritos, 
representing Athens, whose appearance is greatly admired by Aretusa 
(B517-580). Last to arrive is Haridimos, Lord of Gortyn in Crete (B581-590 
and B757-768). The poem digresses to narrate the tragic tale of how he 
killed his wife on Mt. Ida, mistaking her for game, and subsequently 
became a knight errant (B591-756). 

Upon seeing the Lord of Gortyn, the Karamanite demands an 
immediate duel to determine the rightful ownership of the Cretan's sword; 
the challenge is accepted and the king reluctantly agrees to allow the duel to 
proceed (B769-992). The sword fight results in the death of the Karamanite, 
the suicide of his horse and a postponement of the joust until the following 
day (B993-1226), to the annoyance of the impatient Rotokritos and Aretusa 
(B1227-1248). 

At dawn the participants and spectators return to the square (B1249- 
1268). The king has selected three champions, Haridimos, Kipridimos and 
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Rotokritos, to joust against the remaining knights, each champion's 
allocation having been drawn by lot (B1269-1306). Rotokritos waits 
impatiently for his turn to joust, while, on the dais, Aretusa admires him 
alone (B1305-1364). Rotokritos runs against three knights: Filaretos of 
Mothoni (B1365-1414), Iraklis of Egripo (B1415-1442) and Drakokardos of 
Patras (B1443-1526). The Cypriot Kipridimos jousts with four opponents: 
Dimofanis of Mitilini (B1527-1586), Andromachos of Anapli (B1587- 
1654), Glikaretos of Axia (B1655-1758) and Pistoforos of Byzantium 
(B1759-1830). Haridimos the Cretan runs against three: Drakomachos of 
Koroni (B1831-1942), Nikostratos of Macedonia (B1943-2058) and 
Tripolemos the Sklavounian (B2059-2174). The king's three selected 
champions defeat all the knights drawn against them. Though defeated, the 
Prince of Byzantium is awarded the queen's prize for the best appearance, 
to the secret displeasure of Aretusa and Rotokritos (B2174-2222). The two 
participants in the final joust are determined by lot to be the Cypriot and 
Rotokritos (B2223-2266). The hapless Cretan departs disgruntled (B2267- 
2274). Rotokritos defeats the Cypriot and, to popular acclamation, receives 
the victor’s garland from the hands of his beloved Aretusa (B2275-2464). 


Part C 

Aretusa's passion has become unbearable, and she is determined to discuss 
it in secret with Rotokritos (C1-52). Despite her nurse's impassioned 
protestations (C53-383), Aretusa selects a location for a nocturnal tryst, 
taking elaborate precautions to protect her modesty (C384-414), and then 
skilfully secures Frosini's acquiescence (C415-538). At their first meeting 
Rotokritos stands on a low roof, and Aretusa behind a barred window 
(C415-630). Subsequent trysts follow the same scrupulously chaste form 
(C63 1-690). 

At Aretusa’s suggestion Rotokritos asks his father to propose their 
marriage to the king (C691-762). Pezostratos is horrified at his son’s 
temerity but accedes to the request when Rotokritos threatens to find an 
early death in exile (C763-919). When the proposal is made the king 
dismisses Pezostratos from his service and banishes Rotokritos from his 
kingdom (C920-936). While Rotokritos tries to comfort his distraught father 
(C937-1008), Aretusa receives the news from the king together with an 
instruction to prepare for her marriage to the Prince of Byzantium, who has 
sought her hand (C1009-1046). She outwardly retains her composure and 
makes no reply, but resolves to exchange vows with Rotokritos 
immediately, to the scandal of her nurse (C1047-1202). By accusing Frosini 
of callous indifference to her plight, Aretusa even prevails upon her to act as 
witness at the betrothal (C1203-1336). 
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At their next nocturnal tryst Aretusa gives Rotokritos her ring through 
the barred window, they hold hands and swear eternal fidelity (C1337- 
1516). Three more tearful meetings occur at the same window before 
Rotokritos must go into exile (C1517-1554). Their final farewell is 
accompanied by supernatural occurrences (C1555-1576), and the poet is at 
pains to dispel any suggestion of impropriety on the part of his precocious 
heroine (C1577-1612). Frosini tries to console Aretusa with hope (C1613- 
1646), while Rotokritos takes his leave of his sobbing parents and his friend 
Polidoros, who will stay in Athens and keep him informed of developments 
by letter (C1647-1710). 

Leaving the city, Rotokritos invokes disaster and invasion upon the 
king and his realm, exempting only Aretusa from their effect (C1711-1744). 
The final image of separation is that of Rotokritos's parents who withdraw 
totally from society, as though bereaved (C1745-1760). 


Part D 

Still annoyed by the proposal of Pezostratos, the king suspects that Aretusa 
is in love with Rotokritos and decides to conclude her marriage to 
Pistoforos, the son of the King of Byzantium (D1-48). Later, Aretusa has a 
dream that seems to her to forebode trouble and she is not comforted by 
Frosini's efforts to discredit her fears. Next morning, however, a delegation 
arrives from Byzantium with the marriage proposal. Deeply apprehensive, 
Aretusa obeys her father's summons and is told that she is to marry 
Pistoforos. She declines tactfully, saying that she cannot bear the thought of 
being separated from her parents (D49-360). Her refusal sends her father 
into a frenzy as he realises his suspicions were correct. After a heated 
argument during which Aretusa is subjected to physical violence she is 
dispatched to a dungeon. Frosini's pleas on her behalf only secure her own 
imprisonment in the same cell. The conditions of the two prisoners are 
made as bad as possible, but Frosini attempts to solace the deep despair of 
her ward, who persists in her obstinacy. Meanwhile the exiled Rotokritos 
settles in Egripo and from there keeps in contact with Polidoros and his 
parents. In this way the two lovers learn of each other's suffering (D361- 
850). 

Three years later Athens is invaded by Vladistratos, King of Vlachia. 
Hearing of this Rotokritos decides to return incognito and assist the 
Athenians. To do this he enlists the expertise of a local witch who makes up 
a lotion to turn him black. Armed with this, and its antidote, he proceeds to 
Athens in his new disguise. Camping well away from the Athenian force, he 
joins his countrymen every day with devastating results for the unfortunate 
Vlachs (D851-966). In desperation Vladistratos attempts a night raid on his 
opponents’ camp. This is successful until Rotokritos, awakened by the 
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noise, comes to the rescue and turns the Athenian rout. However, in the 
ensuing turmoil Iraklis, who is manfully trying to lead his forces, is sorely 
pressed, and he and Polidoros fall into mortal danger. Racing up, Rotokritos 
saves the day and the Vlach king is forced to retreat. Although Polidoros is 
carried off gravely wounded, Iraklis is safe and sound. He expresses his 
gratitude to Rotokritos, whom, of course, he does not recognise; he 
expresses the wish that Rotokritos should be his heir (D967-1220). 

A truce of twelve days is declared. During this time the nephew of 
Vladistratos, Aristos, a mighty warrior who has been abroad, arrives to help 
his uncle. The latter suggests to Aristos that he should represent the Vlachs 
in a single-handed fight to the death with a champion nominated by the 
Athenian king; the side of the winner would be declared victor in the war. 
Aristos's enthusiastic acquiescence prompts Vladistratos to make a formal 
offer to Iraklis, who is apprehensive until Rotokritos proffers his services. 
Iraklis, still ignorant of his true identity, accepts and now promises to make 
him his heir in the event of victory (D1221-1528). 

The time for the combat arrives. The two kings commit themselves to a 
winner-takes-all arrangement and the fight begins. Aristos proves his worth 
and the fighting is even, but Rotokritos is finally victorious, although badly 
wounded. The Vlach king is devastated by the death of his nephew and after 
arranging an elaborate funeral procession leaves with his army for Vlachia 
(D1529-2020). 


Part E 

Rotokritos, almost dead, is taken back to the palace where, much to his 
delight, he is lodged in Aretusa's old room. While his beloved, completely 
unaware of who the deliverer of Athens really is, languishes in her 
depressing dungeon, he recovers gradually and is visited by Polidoros who 
feels a strange yearning towards the unknown, black-skinned man (E1-140). 
When visited by the king and quizzed about his identity, Rotokritos tells an 
elaborate lie and declines to say why he came to Athens. He politely 
brushes aside the king's offer of all his possessions but asks one favour: to 
be given the hand of his daughter. The embarrassed monarch agrees in 
principle if Aretusa is willing, but he suggests that Rotokritos first go and 
see the lady as she now is. Rotokritos willingly agrees and persists in his 
proposal for marriage (E141-310). 

Two counsellors are dispatched to inform Aretusa of her suitor but she 
angrily dismisses them. On learning this Rotokritos is delighted at her 
faithfulness and proceeds to visit her himself. When informed of his 
approach Aretusa flies into a rage and puts mud on her face to make herself 
even more repulsive (E311-448). After Rotokritos appears and makes a 
formal proposal he is emphatically repulsed. As he is leaving, he takes the 
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ring he received from Aretusa when they parted at her window and slips it 
to Frosini with instructions to give it to her mistress. Aretusa recognises the 
ring and imagines that her beloved has died. She sends word that she must 
see the stranger immediately (E449-621). 

When Rotokritos appears, Aretusa asks how he came by the ring. 
Rotokritos replies that he will tell her at dawn on the next day. Again he is 
delighted at her faithfulness and is rebuked by the poet for putting her to 
further trials. Aretusa spends a night of agony. At dawn two beautiful birds 
fly into the dungeon and embrace. Frosini takes this as an omen that Aretusa 
should accept the stranger but Aretusa can only say that if Rotokritos is 
dead she will kill herself and be united with him in Hades (E622-863). 

Rotokritos arrives and tells an elaborate story about how he had 
received the ring from a man who, mortally wounded by wild beasts, gave it 
to him with the words, ‘I have lost you, Aretusa' and then died. On hearing 
this Aretusa is shattered but after a pause she begins a lengthy lament for 
her apparently lost love (E864-1048). Her lament ended, she falls to the 
ground, and appears dead. When she regains consciousness Rotokritos 
relents. He reveals himself and washes himself in the antidote to remove his 
blackness. The sight is too much for Aretusa, who promptly swoons for the 
second time. But now all is well. After she recovers both are lost in joy 
(E1049-1130). 

Aretusa suggests that Rotokritos go to her father and announce that she 
accepts him; he should, however, resume his blackness so that his true 
identity remains concealed. He does this. The whole city rejoices except for 
Polidoros and Pezostratos, who imagine that Rotokritos is dead. Aretusa is 
brought from prison and, suitably washed and dressed, presents herself to 
her parents to ask their forgiveness and to state, with no small equivocation, 
her acceptance of the hero of the Vlach war (E1131-1278). 

Rotokritos's parents appear, full of apprehension as to why they have 
been summoned. Rotokritos reveals himself to the world at large and uses 
the antidote for the second time. Those present are stunned, not least the 
king, who, in an excess of joy, hands over the kingship to his future son-in- 
law and declares that the wedding will take place on that very day (E1279- 
1437). Aretusa, pretending that she did not know who her future husband 
was before his latest transformation, maintains a tactful silence, but 
Pezostratos has a sharp word for the king on how he himself has been 
treated. The wedding now takes place amid universal rejoicing. Next day 
Rotokritos assumes his position as king. The narrative concludes with a 
short description of his success as a ruler and of the marital bliss enjoyed by 
the couple (E1438-1526). 

In a tailpiece the poet, after alluding to his supporters and detractors, 
gives his name and some personal details (E1527-1548). 
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Themes 
The underlying themes of the poem are announced in the opening lines: 
The circle's turns that rise and fall, and those of the wheel that 
now mount high and now plummet to the depths, time's changes 
that never rest but advance and speed to good and evil, the 
turmoil of arms, hostilities, strife, the power of Cupid and the 
charm of friendship — all these have today moved me to tell the 
story of what they caused and brought for a maid and a youth 
who were enmeshed in a pure and blameless love (A 1-10). 
The poet states that he has been motivated to tell the story of Rotokritos and 
Aretusa by four considerations. These form the poem's themes. The first 
two, time's changes and human strife, are threatening and potentially 
destructive; the second two, love as between man and woman and affection 
between friends, are benign. The tension between these two pairs forms the 
framework within which the story evolves. Rotokritos, as a principal 
character in each theme, brings the four together and so gives the poem 
unity. Tossed by fortune, and hero of a joust and foreign war, he shares the 
love theme with Aretusa and that of friendship with Polidoros.’ 

In Erotokritos time, fortune, fate, destiny, chance and luck are often 
mentioned with little, if any, distinction made between them. The poet uses 
the terms to denote a vague and undefined supernatural force which controls 
the destinies of his characters. It is conceived as both impersonal and all- 
powerful; individuals may curse it, as Aretusa does (e.g. E988), but it never 
receives their prayers as any supplication would be futile and useless. Its 
actions are neither moral nor logical; its changes for good and evil are 
unpredictable and irrational. 

The concept Kornaros uses here is an old one which first came into 
prominence in the fourth century BC when the Greek world was shaken by 
vast and unforeseen political changes. Tóxyn, ‘chance’, previously 
recognised as a minor divinity, came to be regarded as dominating human 
life. This view passed over into literature and became a permanent feature 
of the ancient novel, where tbyn in its various manifestations is the source 
of the endless misfortunes of the hero and heroine. We still find it in the 
fourteenth-century Greek romances, and it seems likely that Kornaros is 
continuing in the same tradition. 

There was also a practical consideration for Kornaros to attribute the 
troubles inflicted on his characters to this source. It appears from the closing 
lines of the poem that he was a Christian, and this is supported by lines 
A19f. ‘In times past when the Greeks held sway but their religion had 


7 On themes in Erotokritos see Holton (199 1a: 57ff. and 1991b: 214ff.). 
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neither foundation nor root.' But to have kept the Christian God (or the 
Christian Devil) of the story he adapted (see p. xxiv) would have caused 
theological complications and almost certainly have been unacceptable to 
the church. Divine machinery of a Christian nature might have been 
acceptable in Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata (probably known to Kornaros) 
where the poem's subject was the First Crusade, but it would have been 
wholly out of place in a love story. As it is, fortune in her various guises 
forms a leitmotif to the whole work and renders unnecessary any other form 
of supernatural background. 

Kornaros's second theme, ‘the turmoil of arms, hostilities, strife’, 
comes to the fore in parts B and D. In part B, in order to participate in the 
joust, combatants arrive from various countries within, or on the outskirts 
of, the old Greek world. Some, such as Pistoforos of Byzantium, represent 
the best tradition of chivalry, while others, such as the Karamanite 
Spitholiondas, behave in an unrestrained and completely barbaric fashion. 
This diversity in origin and character is used by the poet to put forward his 
own views on the present and past history of the region, particularly as 
concerned Crete (see below); but the chief purpose of the joust is to bring 
the hero into prominence. The same is the case in part D when he returns 
from exile to defend his native land; but whereas Rotokritos’s performance 
in the joust brings honour to Athens and himself, his relief of Iraklis’s army 
in its war against the Vlachs not only saves the state from a disgraceful 
defeat but also puts Rotokritos himself in such a position with regard to the 
king that the success of his suit for Aretusa’s hand is assured. 

Love between man and woman is the principal theme and the 
mainspring of the plot? Love here is the highly idealised concept which we 
meet in medieval romances and which is to be traced back to the ancient 
novel — an overwhelming and totally committed passion that, once started, 
grows with an inevitability which is beyond the will of either party to 
control. Cupid's power is irresistible; at A1045ff. the poet asks, ‘Who can 
withstand him when he chooses to arm himself with wiles and do battle 
with us? He overcomes old age just as he overcomes youth.’ Rotokritos 
falls desperately in love with Aretusa before they become acquainted; he is 
bewitched by Cupid, the crafty boy (A100), and what begins as a light fancy 
comes to dominate his whole existence. But Aretusa's passion begins before 
even sighting her future lover; she hears his nightly serenades and her heart 
is lost (A423ff.). They remain faithful to each other through harsh trials and 


* See also Betts (1996: xxvi). 

? Sherrard's notion (1978) that the main theme in Erotokritos is Aretusa's reaction to 
the power of Cupid ignores the fact that there is no suggestion of her being more 
affected by love than Rotokritos. 
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separations until they are finally united in marriage at the poem's end 
(E1491ff.). 

It is interesting that while Cupid is mentioned many times in the first 
three parts of the poem, his name does not appear in the latter two. By the 
end of part C he has completed his work. This cannot be undone. Aretusa 
has promised herself irrevocably to Rotokritos and her father's anger can do 
nothing to make her change. She is going either to marry Rotokritos or to 
die unwed. The happy outcome of their love forms a contrast with the story 
of the Cretan, Haridimos, which is told in what might appear to be a lengthy 
self-contained digression in part B. Haridimos too *was caught in Cupid's 
tortures and unable to escape’ (B605f.). After being united with his love, 
they lived happily together until he unwittingly aroused her suspicions that 
he was unfaithful; when she attempted to verify these she was mistakenly 
killed by Haridimos himself. Overcome by grief, he resolved to become a 
knight errant and bring the trophies he might win to her tomb; the 
possibility of finding another woman is out of the question. His love has the 
same quality as that of the poem's hero and heroine, but chance brought it a 
different outcome. It is significant that Haridimos and Rotokritos are listed 
together in the description of the participants in the joust (B517ff.). The 
contrast between the two, both in their dress and in their lives, has prompted 
Holton (1991a: 22, 26) to suggest that Haridimos is Rotokritos's alter ego; 
their destinies could have been the same but for the irrational force which 
controls the world. 

The fourth theme, that of friendship, appears first in the affection 
between Rotokritos and Polidoros. The latter is wholly devoted to the 
poem's hero. His life revolves around his friend's welfare. His capacity for 
giving Rotokritos advice is endless, despite the fact that it is rarely taken. 
For all that, Polidoros is a rather shadowy character who acts as a foil to his 
friend and plays a minor part in the story by assisting him. The stronger 
example of þrá, ‘friendship’, is given by Aretusa and Frosini, her nurse. 
Frosini has tended her ward since birth and her feelings resemble those of a 
mother, although from time to time she shows the respect due from a 
subject to royalty. Despite her reservations, she finally supports Aretusa in 
what she sees as a wholly misguided course of action, and in consequence 
she must share her imprisonment. But in return she receives Aretusa's 
undivided loyalty. Aretusa's feeling of true friendship towards her nurse is 
very much in contrast with the cold sense of duty she exhibits towards her 
parents, whom she has no compunction in deceiving; her insistence that she 
will not marry abroad because of affection for them is a blatant falsehood as 
her father immediately perceives. 
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In addition to the themes explicitly stated by Kornaros at the beginning 
of the poem, there are others which recur throughout Erotokritos. The most 
significant are those of social status and exile. 

Kornaros does not provide an analysis of the social structure of Athens, 
but it is clear that he means us to think of two classes: royalty at the top and 
the rest beneath. The common people are spectators at the joust, where they 
are told in no uncertain terms to keep their children and the weak out of the 
way (B106ff.), but they make no other appearance, except as anonymous 
cannon fodder in part D. Any gap between them and the class to which the 
family of Rotokritos belongs is not indicated. However, the superior 
position enjoyed by the king and his family in regard to everyone else is the 
circumstance which begins the whole story: Rotokritos's inferior position 
does not permit him to aspire to the hand of a princess. This is hammered 
home for him by his friend, Polidoros, and by his father, Pezostratos, while 
the same view is forcefully put by Frosini and, most of all, by the king 
himself. However, when, because of his services, the king has adopted 
Rotokritos as his heir (E249) and so given him royal status, the two lovers 
become social equals, and by piquant irony a new impediment arises; the 
king has rejected his daughter and so does not consider her worthy of her 
suitor. This difficulty is soon resolved and the two are united without any 
violation of the class system. "° 

The other theme unannounced by Kornaros, that of exile and absence 
from home, is a common one in Greek folk poetry, where separation from 
loved ones and other negative aspects are heavily emphasised.!! On the two 
occasions when Rotokritos goes abroad there is naturally an element of 
sorrow, but each time he returns to Athens to accomplish mighty deeds, first 
to win the joust, and later to save the country. It has been plausibly 
suggested that Kornaros has taken a western, Renaissance attitude to exile 
rather than a Greek one; the hero embarks on ‘an emotional quest for 
personal fulfilment and the place in society which his virtues and abilities 
entitle him to’ (Holton 1991a: 66f.). This is in keeping with the structure of 
the plot, which requires that the hero be aggressive in order to win his 
rightful place in the society to which he belongs. In this Kornaros has 
followed the western tradition rather than that of the late medieval Greek 
romances where the protagonist goes abroad and wins a new life for himself 
with no thought of returning to his original home." 


10 A different interpretation of Rotokritos’s advancement is offered by Holton (1991a: 
71£). 
! For examples see N.G. Politis (1966: 195ff.). 
12 The best examples are Kallimachos and Chrysorroi and Livistros and Rodamni; see 
Betts (1995). 
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Literary antecedents 

Erotokritos is modelled on a fifteenth-century French romance of chivalry, 
Paris et Vienne by Pierre de la Cypéde. The story of the latter work is of 
Catalan origin, and it enjoyed remarkable popularity and dissemination, 
having been printed some thirty times by the time Erotokritos was 
composed, and circulating in a dozen languages ranging from Flemish to 
Armenian. Kornaros is believed to have used an Italian prose version and 
was particularly creative in his appropriation of its elements (Holton 1991b: 
212). He streamlined the sprawling plot, notably excising the Christian 
element, and is credited not only with adjusting it to contemporary Greek 
ethos, but also with imbuing his poem with a sophisticated Renaissance 
world-view particularly through the subtle characterisation. The conflation 
of the two jousts of his model into one, the insertion of the story of the 
Prince of Crete, and the variation on the ring and recognition scenes at the 
end, are evidence of purposeful inventiveness on Kornaros's part (cf. the 
notes on B734 and E401). 

Among other possible literary antecedents of Erotokritos are the 
vernacular Greek verse romances of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(Holton 1991b: 209). In addition, significant traces of the influence of the 
Italian romance Orlando Furioso (1516) by Ariosto” and of the Cretan 
tragedy Erofili by Chortatsis (c.1595) have been documented, together with 
debts of greater or lesser significance to Ovid (see the note to B734) and 
various post-Byzantine Greek texts (S. Alexiou 1986: Ixi n. 61). 

Of particular interest is the relationship of Erotokritos to the Cretan 
biblical play The Sacrifice of Abraham, which several critics have seen as 
an earlier composition of Kornaros (see Holton 1991b: 293f.), and to the 
oral poetic tradition of Greek folksong, with which the poem shares 
numerous common features of style and versification (see Sifakis 2001). 


The world of Erotokritos 

Kornaros lived and wrote during the Renaissance, and Erotokritos is, to a 
certain degree, an imitation of a western work. The story is set in a pagan 
world in which ‘the Hellenes held sway’ (A19) and the action takes place in 
an Athens of past times, *which gave nurture to learning and was the throne 
of nobility and the river of knowledge’ (A25f.), but it is not the Athens of 
antiquity. It is a city ruled by a king and set among a multitude of other 
states, not all of which are Greek. These states are an odd conflation of 
different historical periods brought to together by poetic licence. 
Constantinople is there (but always called Byzantium), and an echo of her 


13 E.g. by having Rotokritos go into solitary exile rather than elope with his betrothed. 
14 Notably in the battle scenes of parts B and D; see S. Alexiou (1986: Ixix). 
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position as Queen of Cities comes out in the respect accorded her by the 
King of Athens. Likewise Macedonia and Gortyn bear witness to different 
periods of the past. But other states reflect the contemporary world of 
Kornaros; Koroni and Mothoni, both of which send entrants to the joust of 
part B, were two forts whose importance had by no means diminished in the 
poet's time. Two other jousters, Tripolemos from Sklavounia and 
Spitholiondas from Karamania, the first a Slav, the second a Turk, are 
presented in a very unfavorable light, which obviously reflects the feelings 
of the poet and his fellow Cretans; the latter is stated to have *had a great 
enmity towards the island of Crete’ (B320). The fate of a third combatant in 
the joust, Drakokardos from Patras, who keeps company with Spitholiondas 
and is defeated by Rotokritos, seems also to reflect contemporary 
animosity; Drakokardos may represent the Turkish Pasha of the 
Peloponnese or an Albanian ally of the Turks (see Holton 1991b: 230). 

Special mention should be made of the Vlachs, who play an important 
role in the story. The Vlach invasion of Athens and their final defeat, which 
are narrated in part D, are Kornaros's own invention and have no 
counterpart in Paris et Vienne. A. Vincent (1994) has argued convincingly 
that the Vlachs of Erotokritos are the inhabitants of today's Romania, who 
would have been well known to Kornaros's contemporaries. The fact that 
Aristos, the Vlach king's nephew, comes to Athens from Frankish lands 
brings to mind the links of the Vlachs with the Franks. 

The only hint of any attachment the poet might have had to Venice is 
the day he chose for the commencement of the joust, 25 April, the day of 
Venice's patron, Saint Mark. 


Manuscripts, editions and reception 
In the tailpiece to Erotokritos Kornaros gives a strong hint that the 
appearance of his poem aroused the interests of his contemporaries: 
My boat approaches and seeks its mooring. No longer in danger, 
it has come to shallow waters. I see the heavens smiling and the 
earth rejoicing. The tiller pulls into a harbour of peace. I was 
sailing on the sea's depths but now I have come to harbour. I no 
longer fear the uproar and rage of a storm. I see many rejoicing 
and secretly admiring. All those who were following at a 
distance, now draw close. The earth sends forth a cry, the winds 
roar and a crash of thunder in the sky terrifies my enemies, those 
slanderers who find fault with whatever they see but then cannot 
even recite the alphabet. (E1527-1538) 
However, this interest did not result in publication. We have no evidence 
about its transmission over the next hundred years; perhaps the manuscript 
tradition was accompanied by an oral one. At any rate the only extant 
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manuscript (hereafter referred to as ‘the manuscript’) bears the date of 1710. 
This was acquired by an English nobleman, Lord Harley, in 1725 and is 
now in the British Library (Harley 5644). Apart from its textual value it 
contains 121 miniatures which illustrate the story and which are often found 
in modern editions. Twelve of these miniatures are reproduced by 
permission of the British Library in this translation at appropriate points of 
the text. 

In 1713 Erotokritos at last appeared in printed form. The first edition” 
was published in Venice by Antonio Bortoli, who specialised in producing 
Greek works, although he tells us in his introduction’® that he himself knew 
no Greek. He also states that the manuscripts used for the edition (he makes 
no mention of who his editor or editors were) contained *countless mistakes, 
changes, variants, and almost unintelligible corruptions'. His appeal for 
other manuscripts seems to have been in vain as the second edition, which 
appeared in 1737, is a reprint of the first. The first edition remains the basis 
for establishing the text of the poem, although the 1710 manuscript cannot 
be ignored. However, the latter must be used with caution as it contains a 
number of interpolations (one of forty lines; see note on A396) and shows 
other signs of interference, which possibly are the result of recitations in 
some sort of oral tradition. Later oral transmission of parts of Erotokritos is 
widely attested, perhaps most famously by George Seferis (1973: 82 ff.) in 
his poem *Upon a Foreign Verse' of 1931. The entry of Kornaros's written 
composition into oral tradition must have been facilitated by the many 
resonances of Greek traditional poetry in the poem, which would also have 
contributed to the exceptionally broad popular appeal of its printed versions. 
So close is the resemblance of many verses of Erotokritos to modern Greek 
traditional verse, that couplets from the poem transcribed from oral tradition 
have unwittingly been included in published collections of folk songs (see 
Sifakis 2001: 71). 

Several commentators have recently proceeded beyond the 
commonplace juxtaposition of resemblant verses to explore the evidence of 
formulaic composition (Holton 1990; M. Alexiou 1991). Most recently, 
Sifakis (2001), aided by Philippides and Holton's concordance (1996-2001), 
identifies recurrent structural patterns clearly derived from traditional 
poetry, such as subtly varied parallelism between hemistichs and triadic 
augmentation within a single verse or a couplet. Notwithstanding this kind 
of ‘oral residue’ (Holton 1990), the poem's written composition is not in 
dispute, and the view generally prevails today that overall dissimilarities 
between Erotokritos and Greek folk song outweigh the resemblances. In the 


55 The only known complete copy of the first edition is in the Biblioteca Civica of 
Verona; another, incomplete, copy is in the Gennadius Library in Athens. 
16 Translated at p.xxxiiif. 
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past the similarities were adduced as proof of the indigenous popular origin 
of the poem in the protracted dispute between nationalist demoticists and 
those emphasising the influence of the Italian Renaissance (see M. Alexiou 
1991). 

Recent discussion of orality and literacy in Erotokritos has also 
focussed on their roles in the poem's plot, where both expedite the course of 
true love to the happy ending. Throughout Erotokritos, terms denoting 
listening and reading are intermingled, suggesting a sophisticated 
appreciation on Kornaros's part of the interdependency and 
complementarity of the written and spoken word. The aural reception of 
Erotokritos continues to this day on a broad scale, now based on mass- 
produced recordings of the several musical settings of the poem." 

Five further reprintings occurred in Venice in the eighteenth century at 
the press of Nikolas Glykys and a further five in the first half of the 
nineteenth century at the Phoenix Press, all containing inaccuracies and 
arbitrary changes. Numerous popular editions were also produced from the 
nineteenth century onwards in Athens, capital of the Kingdom of Greece, 
whence they were disseminated throughout the Greek-speaking world as 
part of every pedlar's core stock, as the poet George Seferis (1974: 268f.) 
recalled from his childhood in Asia Minor. The first modern critical edition 
of the text was published in 1915 by Stephanos Xanthoudidis and reprinted 
with a new introduction by Linos Politis in 1952. A new critical edition by 
Stylianos Alexiou, complete with introduction and glossary, appeared in 
1980 and as a pocket-paperback in 1985; both formats have been regularly 
reprinted with corrections ever since and appear to have reinvigorated the 
study of the poem both in Greece and abroad. Both analysis and translation 
of Erotokritos have been further facilitated by the publication of a three- 
volume concordance accompanied by a bilingual introductory volume by 
Dia Philippides and David Holton (1996-2001). 

Despite the disapproval voiced by linguistic archaists such as 
Adamantios Koraes in 1805 (see M. Alexiou 1991: 241), Erotokritos has 


17 Numerous commercial recordings have been made in Greece of parts of Erotokritos 
set to traditional Cretan music or original compositions. The following is a small 
selection of currently available recordings: 

Nikos Xylouris (Psaronikos) Kprzxà Tpayovdia, LP Regal (EMI) SREG 2015 
and CD SA/ER 440, tracks 7 & 8. 

Nikos Xylouris (Psaronikos) ‘Epwtdxpitoc, arranged by Christodoulos Halaris, LP 
Columbia (EMT) 27064-70276 and CD ME 4803192. 

Nikos Mamangakis (arrangement) Epwtdxpitoc, unaddvta yid tpeiç $ovéc kai 
névte ópyava, LP Lyra SYLP3501 and CD LY3501. 

Yiannis Xylouris (Psaroyiannis, arrangement) Epwtdxpitoc, CD Seistro A.M.A. 
105. 
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assumed the status of *a "national" poem' of the Greek people, transmitted 
in both oral tradition and popular editions (Trypanis 1981). The Nobel 
laureate poet George Seferis cemented the poem's position in the canon of 
modern Greek literature with an essay written in 1946, which succeeded in 
bringing this monument of popular literature forcefully to the attention of 
the Athenian elite. His intertextual use of Erotokritos in his own poetry 
further inspired an artistic engagement with the poem by other Greek poets, 
musicians and painters of the post-war era. 

In the English-speaking world the first responses to the poem came 
from the travellers such as William Leake (1814), who attests both to the 
widespread popularity of the poem and to disapproval of it ‘in more 
enlightened parts of Greece'. The early twentieth-century historian J.B. 
Bury dismissed the poem as tediously long-winded and riddled with Italian 
influence, a judgement which may have provoked Mavrogordato's 
summary translation of 1929. Scholarly commentary in English on 
Erotokritos continued in the 1950s with comparative studies by Gareth 
Morgan. Michael Llewellyn Smith's travelogue (1965) supplied the general 
reader with a generous, but not uncritical, introduction to the poem, 
complete with brief translated excerpts. Much of the recent scholarship 
stimulated by S. Alexiou's new critical edition has been in English (see the 
bibliography below). 
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[Translation of the title page of the first edition] 
A poem of love 
entitled 
Erotokritos 
composed by the late very noble 
Vitsentzos Kornaros 
from the town Sitia of the island 


of Crete 


now for the first time printed with much labour and care 
and dedicated 
to the most excellent and learned lord 


Georgios Tsandiris 


[Bortoli's monogram] 


Venice 1713 
at the printery of Antonius Bortoli 1713 


with the permission of the authorities, and privilege 


In the antepenultimate line the date is given in Greek characters. The final 
line is in Italian; privilege refers to the sole right granted to Bortoli to 
publish Erotokritos. 
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[In the first printed edition of the Erotokritos (Venice 1713) the printer, 
Antonio Bortoli, prefaced the poem with a dedication to Georgios 
Tsandiris,' a contemporary Greek living in Venice, and with an introduction 
addressed to the reader.] 


MOST EXCELLENT 
AND LEARNED LORD 


The countless favours which at various times I have received from your 
Excellency and the innumerable debts which I owe to such a great 
benefactor, have many times given me grounds to consider how I might be 
able to repay a small degree of thanks for your generosity and declare to the 
world my utmost gratitude. It has chanced that the present poem, the 
Erotokritos, has been printed at my press, and considering the opportunity 
appropriate to realize my wish I desired to dedicate it to your famous name, 
not only as a witness of my devotion to you and as payment of my debt, but 
also so that I might avail my press of the protection of a man who at the 
present day here in Venice, Queen of cities,’ is the glory of Greeks.’ 
Common hearsay does not allow me to deceive in this since with its 
hundred mouths it everywhere proclaims the virtues and graces which 
adorn your soul and which are openly recognised by all who have the good 
fortune to acquire your sincere friendship and guileless love, and your 
beneficial society and protection. Such has bounteous nature fashioned you; 
from her you received your ancestral piety, mercy, and charity. Such also 
have unstinting study and learning shown you; through these you have 
enriched your mind with various sciences and achieved the pinnacle of 
philological and medical excellence, in the practice of which you are ranked 
among the foremost. And who does not marvel at your good sense and 
wisdom not only in the care of the sick, but also in the support and counsel 
of those who undertake matters of politics? And who does not know the 
great respect which your name enjoys since it has made you one of the 
leading traders in this affluent centre of trade, whence in your case is made 
true the saying ‘Caesar in both worlds’? The extent of your pious and godly 


! Tsandiris is mentioned by name on the title page but not in the actual dedication. 

? The term BaciAevovea is normally restricted to Constantinople, although there is one 
instance of its application to Famagusta in modern Cypriot poetry, K. Charalambides 
"Appoxywotos BactAe00voa. 

? Bortoli uses the term Popaior lit. ‘Romans’, which was a designation for 
contemporary Greeks. 
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ardour and of your heart's compassion and charity is very well known to, 
amongst others, the august church of your noble race and other churches 
and intellectual societies of this divinely protected city; their worldly affairs 
you have often directed as a sleepless overseer and diligent leader with 
abundant benefit to them, but also with private outlay from your resources. 
And the indigent orphanages and hospices make sufficient trial of this as 
they have chosen you, together with other charitable and generous nobles, 
as permanent director, to their great benefit. These are the godly works and 
deeds which of necessity are brought to open and public notice before our 
eyes, as an example and model for mankind. But who can recount the 
private and secret actions which are performed daily by your charitable 
hand and your blessed house? These are known alone to the unerring eye of 
God; although He, as the payer of wages, keeps for you your full reward in 
his kingdom, here on earth too He pours, as upon the sea, with fair fortune a 
flood of gifts and blessings into all your assets and resources, and has 
deemed you worthy to enjoy, before old age, the blessing of so many 
virtuous and educated children, who for the comfort of their parents appear 
like olive shoots around the table. I could have said even more, but what 
need is there to speak at length on a subject where the details are clearer to 
all than the sun? May the wisdom and modesty of your Excellency, who 
prefers to do praiseworthy actions rather than to hear words of praise for 
your actions, accept in this dedication of my book the humble dedication of 
my devotion as well, taking regard not of the smallness of the gift but of the 
greatness of my zeal and gratitude, which forces me to proclaim myself for 
the whole of my life in the same terms as I here immutably sign myself, 


Your Excellency's devoted and indebted servant 


Antonio Bortoli. 
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The Printer 
To those who will read the present book 


Moved by the ardent love and devotion which I have felt from childhood 
towards the famous race of the Greeks, I have endeavoured with all my 
strength to produce in my printing house not only all the usual religious and 
secular books which up to now have been issued by Greek and Italian 
printers, but also the unusual and more useful volumes which have never 
appeared from a Greek. I, an Italian and wholly unconversant with the 
language, have formed the desire to reprint some works and I have recently 
printed others, just as I previously did, at considerable expense, for the large 
Etymological Dictionary, and subsequently at even greater cost, for the 
large Dictionary of Varinos,* which is a thesaurus of the entire Greek 
language. My wish has been to assist the young and the scholarly in the 
acquisition of this most learned language, in the fruits of which we also, 
Italians and Latins, should, I hope, share. This much has been for scholars 
and students. But for others, who read some simple book for entertainment 
and amusement, I have, on the advice of learned men, decided at this period 
to issue for the first time the Erotokritos, an old poem which is much 
praised in the islands of the Adriatic, in the Peloponnese, and particularly in 
the famous land of Zakynthos, where (as in other places) the descendants of 
the unfortunate Cretans still live after they found there a compassionate 
refuge on the capture of their native land. The poem, composed in their 
native Cretan dialect, was circulated by them and became current over the 
whole island and other parts, where it is found most enjoyable and charming 
to all who read it. I do not know if, after the great efforts and pains spent on 
many different manuscripts of the Erotokritos, in which, through the 
ignorance of some scribes, countless mistakes, changes, variants, and 
almost unintelligible corruptions are to be found, the present volume will 
appear to be sufficiently correct. But since it has proved impossible for the 
first edition, and I trust in God to print the second in a better and more 
suitable form, I appeal to your Lordships, the nobility of the Greeks, who 


^ From Sandys (1958: vol. 2, 107f.): ‘A pupil of Politian, named Guarino of Favera 
[also known as Varinus and Phavorinus and as Camers (from his birthplace in the 
March of Camerino)], who had already taken part in editing for Aldus [Manutius] in 
1496 a collection of grammatical extracts, selected from the works of 34 Greek 
grammarians, and was afterwards to be the compiler of a Greek dictionary printed by 
Callierges in 1523, was made bishop of Nocera and custodian of the private library of 
the Pope.’ Presumably Bortoli issued a reprint. 
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chance to possess some manuscript of this poem, Erotokritos, and consider 
that something is missing in what I print or that some serious mistake or 
difference in sense has come about, to deign to point this out to me either by 
copying out all that requires correction, or by doing me the extreme 
kindness of sending the manuscript, which I gladly promise to return to the 
sender; he can certainly be assured that, just as he himself will be, to his 
own honour, contributing to the common good, so he will make me forever 
obliged to him. 


Farewell in good fortune. 
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[The list of characters from the first edition] 


The characters who speak in the poem 


Iraklis [1] 
Artemi 
Aretusa 
Pezostratos 
Erotokritos? 


Polidoros 


Soldiers of the King 


Frosini 


Mother of Erotokritos 


Dimofanis 
Andromachos 
Filaretos 
Iraklis [2] 
Nikostratos 
Drakomachos 
Tripolemos 
Liokaretis 
Spitholiondas 
Pistoforos 
Drakokardos 
Haridimos 
Kipridimos 
Vladistratos 


: Except in one instance (C753) he is called *Rotokritos' or *Rokritos' in the poem (see 
the note on A81). 


King of Athens 

Queen, his wife 

Princess, their daughter 

vizier of state to the king 

his son, the beloved of Aretusa 
faithful friend of Erotokritos 


Aretusa's nurse 


Young lord of Mitilini 
Prince of Anapli 

Lord of Mothoni 

Lord of Egripo 

Lord of Macedonia 
Lord of Koroni 

Lord of Sklavounia 
Lord of Axiaf 


the Karamanite [Lord of Karamania] 


son of the King of Byzantium 
Lord of Patras 

Prince of Crete 

Prince of Cyprus 

King of Vlachia 


$ In the poem he is called Glikaretos (B291) 
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Aristos his nephew 
Fronistas vizier for war to King Iraklis [1] 
Pistendis faithful servant of Erotokritos 
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PART A 


The circle's turns that rise and fall, and those of the wheel that now mount 
high and now plummet to the depths, time's changes that never rest but 
advance and speed to good and evil, the turmoil of arms, hostilities, 
suffering, the power of Cupid and the charm of friendship — all these have 
today moved me to tell the story of what they caused and brought for a maid 
and a youth who were enmeshed in a pure and blameless love.) So 
whoever has at some time been a slave to passion, let him come and 
hearken to what is here written. Let him grasp its message and its lesson, 
always to put his faith in a pure affection where deception has no place, 
since the man who pursues his love without guile enjoys a fair conclusion, 
even though he suffers at the beginning. So hearken to the story, and let him 
who has wisdom comprehend it so that he will know how to give counsel 
and respond to another. 

In times past, when the Hellenes held sway but their religion had 
neither foundation nor root, a case of true love appeared in the world. It 
was written in the heart, never to fade. Two persons were, with honour, 
subjected to love's furnace; and at that time in Athens, which gave nurture 
to learning and was the throne of nobility and the river of knowledge, a very 
noteworthy event occurred. 

A mighty king ruled that noble city and many others, and became 
famous for deeds of valour. Iraklis he was called, distinguished among 
others, above the wise, first among the great;?? a model ruler, worthy in 
every way, whose speech was a lesson and law to mankind. When young he 
married and was united with a mate in whom no fault was ever found. The 
name of his queen was Artemi. She had no peer in wisdom. The two lived 
in unison and were equally matched; their desire and their wishes were 
identical. A devoted couple they were, more than any other, but they had 
one great worry: ^) though they had been years together, they had no 
children. This caused them much anxious care which, night and day, burnt 
their hearts like a live coal as they approached old age without an heir. 
Many times they beseeched the sun and the sky that they should live to see 
the child which they desired. 

The years and seasons went by. The queen fell pregnant and the king 
was freed of his anxiety and care. Slowly the time approached for an heir to 
be born and for the city to rejoice.^? The queen bore a daughter. The palace 
shone the moment the midwife held her in her arms. The king, the queen 
and the others felt relief and delight, and were filled with great joy. The 
houses and streets of the city seemed to laugh; districts rejoiced and villages 
celebrated. 
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The tender shoot began to grow, abounding in beauty, wisdom and 
grace. When she came of age it was everywhere said that she had been born 
to be a wonder to the world.” She was given the sweet name of Aretusa. 
Many were her charms and rich her beauty. Nature had given them a lovely 
girl and her equal was not to be found in the East or West. She was adorned 
with all the graces and virtues. She was courteous, seemly, and very 
charming. As the child of a queen and daughter of a king, night and day she 
showed much love for reading. She was the pride of her father and mother. 
Their anxieties ceased and their pain was healed.” 

The king had many valued counsellors of wisdom and wealth whom he 
trusted. But of them all there was one whose company he always valued and 
who was called Pezostratos. He was a confidant of the palace beyond any 
other and the king took no step without him. This man had a much loved 
son, intelligent, worthy and charming. He was eighteen years of age but he 
had the wisdom of an old man. His words were nourishment and his counsel 
food.” The name of the young man was Rotokritos. He was the fount of 
virtue and the essence of nobility. All the graces to which the heavens and 
the stars gave birth, with them all they endowed and adorned him. He 
always mixed with older men and sought to learn of the things they had 
seen, which are unknown to the young. 

At that time his bitter fate would have it that he fixed his mind on 
something not proper for him. As he went to the palace every day the king, 
for his father's sake, regarded him as his own child.” Whenever he went, 
morning or night, Rotokritos used to see Aretusa and his heart flared up 
within him, his soul caught fire. Gradually he was moved to love and desire. 
His mind was troubled and he neither ate nor slept. His wisdom gave him 
no help, his longing overcame him. He no longer knew what was right nor 
did he listen to what was proper. He secretly looked on Aretusa as his love, 
but the girl had no such concern. In the beginning it was a light fancy that 
enslaved his limbs. The crafty boy bewitched him with something small 
but it grew large, and having grown, it started to throw out tentacles like 
roots on a reed. His time was spent in misery and sighs. He went into the 
middle of the fire and burned by himself. He tried as much as he was able to 
lighten his torment. He steeled himself and thought that wisdom could help 
him. Every dawn and every evening, he mounted his horse, and as he was a 
hunter, he went with his falcons and dogs searching to find game; he tried 
as hard as he could to escape from his struggle.’2 A thousand times he 
resolved to avoid the palace, but he failed. The care which possessed him 
did not let him go. Neither falcons nor dogs nor horses could lighten the 
desire he felt for Aretusa; his mind and his thoughts were always with her. 
A little water can never quench a great fire but only makes it flare higher 
and as it blazes the flames spread — we all have seen the flames shoot up 
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when water is sprinkled on a fire. Likewise, whatever he did to lighten his 
torture and find air and coolness, the furnace burned higher. ?? It would 
strike directly at his youth, and his woe increased. What he sought as a cure 
turned against him. Where he saw a lovely tree adorned with blossoms he 
said, ‘That is Aretusa's lovely body.’ Where he saw flowers of a red hue he 
said, *So too are the lips of my beloved.' When he heard the nightingale 
with its song of lamentation he thought it felt for him and was singing a 
dirge.“34 His eyes streamed down and made mud on the ground. What he 
sought for comfort put him into greater misery. His horse was of no help, 
his falcon gave him no pleasure, because his poor heart was pierced by the 
arrow of love. He left his hunting dog because it tormented him. He no 
longer sought out his morning diversion. He gave up his horse and 
abandoned his falcons because they were poor cures for the pangs of love. 
He determined to spend his time all alone and to avoid revelries until he 
grew old. But he had one faithful and very wise friend (they had been 
brought up together from birth), and the name of this friend was Polidoros. 
They lived with one breath, they voyaged in one love. And not being able to 
hide his secret love further he revealed it one morning to his friend. He said, 

(Rotokritos) *My brother, I can live no longer in the world as I have 
something on my mind and I am on the point of going mad. I have fallen in 
love in a high place. I aim at a distant goal. I vainly weary my arms to get 
what I cannot reach!) — the king's daughter, the child of our lord, whom 
the wind has not touched nor the sun seen and who can take our life if she 
turns against us. This is the care which I have taken on for no reason. I 
know that my powers are not capable of winning what I desire, and that 
whatever I spend a whole day building collapses every evening. But I have 
been blinded. I do not know what I am doing and I have lost my reason. I no 
longer have a mind. Give me comforting advice. Help me as a friend, as I 
never expected what has overtaken me.’ 

(Poet) Polidoros was overwhelmed to hear from his friend what he had 
not expected his lips to say. With a deep sigh and changed face he turned to 
Rotokritos and spoke thus: 

(Polidoros) ‘Brother, I never reckoned on what I have heard you tell 
me, nor did I expect that you should entertain such a thought and so put 
yourself in danger. You seek what is impossible and improper. I took you 
for a reasonable and knowing person but, as I see from what I have heard, I 
was mistaken.” Since you tell me that you now have this on your mind, I 
today pronounce my verdict and judge you an idiot. The princess, as I hear, 
does not know of love nor does she ever think of it or have such concerns. 
How did you dare to let such a tree be planted in your heart, unhappy one, 
to torture you? It has harmful leaves, a poisonous crop, and is laden with 
thorns from its root to its top; its flower is lethal, its fruit does harm; it burns 
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like the flame of fire, like a furnace./82 Even if Aretusa had taken it into 
her head to love you, it would never be proper for you to enter into such 
torment. You should have driven her love from you. You should have taken 
yourself far from here and gone to foreign parts rather than enter upon the 
love of such a lady and come into danger by willingly seeking to do 
yourself a mischief. When eyes turn to the palaces of kings they must give 
praise and honour because the courts of rulers have ears and hear, the walls 
of the palace have eyes and see.(/9) 

‘And you, how did you dare to enter upon such a passion? What would 
the princess say, Rotokritos, if she learnt of this? If she realizes that your 
mind has conceived love for her, I foresee a sorry end for you and your 
father. You will both be expelled from here and made beggars. This, and 
other things far worse, will be the dowry of your marriage. Rid yourself of 
this care which tortures you, lest you light a fire which will never go out. 
Indeed it is given to man, and it is natural to him, to judge matters with his 
reason.2% But by what calculations did you arrive at what you tell me? I 
see that you are abandoning what is proper and are choosing what is bad! 
When a man knows, and hopes to gain, the object which he loves and which 
pleases him much, his mind is lightened, his hopes multiply because they 
find support in reason. He considers and reconsiders the object and, finding 
it suitable, pursues it readily and with all possible eagerness. But with what 
reason do you have hopes in this matter? Brother, a fool like you I never 
saw. ?!Ü To what has fate and destiny reduced you, making you love a great 
lady of ours? It is a thoroughly crazy dream, utterly mad. Those who love in 
such a way are held as fools. For you to want to approach monarchs, 
kingdoms, and riches is a very difficult and involved task because the 
difference between the one and the other is great: men call you small, a king 
they call great. Those who grasp stinging weeds and prickly thorns are all 
called fools.??? Never bring your hand close to a fire. It burns. A well is no 
place to look for coals. The king can enforce whatever he commands and he 
makes his own decision according to his wish and fancy. Our welfare and 
our woe lie in his discretion and he holds our life and our death in his hand. 
The king is compassionate and gentle to all. Do not be deceived into 
thinking that he loves you and your father. The more a master loves a 
servant, the greater the rage he conceives if the servant does wrong: and 
all the more in the case of wrongs which affect his honour or touch his heart 
or reach into his mind. Chase away these thoughts lest you come to harm. 
Do not wish to lift a weight which you cannot. Do not wish with your own 
blowing to light a unquenchable fire and so burn your body. No longer visit 
the king's palace, brother, because, when you are seen often coming and 
going, people are cunning and the love which blinds you will quickly reveal 
this, however much you conceal it.24% If this gets abroad - may chance not 
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so ordain! - consider, reflect on what the verdict will be. The king has the 
authority, and it is his business. He can mercilessly exact vengeance as his 
fancy dictates for this impudence which your mind has taken on. It will 
bring death to you and suffering to your father.' 

(Poet) Rotokritos stood listening to his friend as though blind and mute 
and did not reply. After a long time he was moved to answer and said to his 
friend with sighs and lamentations: 20 

(Rotokritos) *Brother, I know it, I see it. I waste my labour and I will 
never catch what I pursue at such a distance. I realize that if what I seek 
becomes known my end is nigh and I have no longer to live. But I am 
caught, I am enmeshed and I cannot extricate myself although I see the 
trouble and understand the mischief. I think, I know that I must give it up 
and swiftly quench the coals with water lest they blaze up and the light they 
give illuminates the secret which is now in darkness.2°2 Whatever I might 
bury in the depths and however many times, it would come to a thousand 
mouths and be on a thousand tongues. But what is the point in my 
perceiving and knowing what is right when I am a slave and servant to 
passion? What is the point in my perceiving, how does it help for me to 
know since I have lost the road and I cannot see to find it? Reason no longer 
has power to help when desire and the torment of love strike. Thoughts are 
arrows, my heart is the target. They fight and who can reconcile them???” 
When love has the desire and wish to win, there is no knowledge or strength 
that can fight it. Very great power, very great charm has the all-naked boy 
who plies the bow. He holds a fine veil out of sight, he covers our eyes and 
he does not reveal the mischief he is intending. He does not go on the 
straight road but seeks the one which winds. He is always preparing 
poisoned dishes for us. Others, worthy, full of prudence and who had the 
advantage of age, have provided sport and laughter for Cupid.?9) Even a 
spark easily lights up coals, chaff, or flax-stalks if it can only reach them. 

*Long ago I set myself to the task. I wanted to begin to go less to the 
king's palace so that I would forget her. I wanted to find a cool herb to heal 
my wound. I wanted to stop piling more wood on the fire, to involve my 
mind in some other grave matter, and I try to achieve what I consider 
impossible. When I reflect on it a terrible fainting comes over me, my limbs 
grow cold and trembling seizes me?” My eyes grow misty, my 
appearance is like a corpse, and the sweat of my death-throes drenches my 
face. If I wish to draw back desire pushes me on to a point that reason and 
knowledge do not know. Examine the state I am in. Consider it again and 
tell me from where I can get help in such great task. Its beginning was very 
small and quite insignificant, but what was small, with time, became big. I 
thought of seeing her, of going no further, of being satisfied and leaving it at 
that. Gradually desire thrust me into the depths and sent out roots and 
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branches, shoots, leaves and flowers. My crazed eye increased my desire, 
which began to walk with unsure and slow steps. With time what was slow 
became eager and Cupid secretly put wood in the furnace. And just as from 
a small egg a small bird comes quivering and tiny, but with time it grows; 
its body fills out, it produces feathers, it gets bigger every hour, and it 
walks, flutters, stretches out its wings;?/? from being small and tiny as it 
was when it appeared, it has a body and feathers and is strong and big — the 
same happened to me too in my inexperienced youth: the beginning was 
small and insignificant at first but now it has such power and has become so 
great that it has taken my self-control and left me without a mind. Love, 
which shows courage amid tortures, grows and is nourished to satiety on 
sighs — all, young and old, hold it a marvel that at its beginning it is born 
without strength amid ashes; 27? a tiny and insignificant spark, it neither 
shines nor produces heat, and no one thinks that it could blaze up; and 
gradually it is fed, it lights up, it flares like a furnace, it scorches badly and 
harms our body. Before, when I heard others say this, I did not expect my 
mind to err in such matters. But suddenly in my evil fortune I was caught in 
the snare which she always has set in her lovely face. I hold no one to blame 
nor do I complain to anyone in the tortures and woes I suffer. 2?! A certain 
tiny desire stirred my mind and grew two wings within my reason. These 
lift desire and bear it to the sky. When they approach the fire the heat burns 
them and straightway I fall, since I no longer have wings; and all because I 
have left lowly things and seek the heights. And again this desire is 
unwilling to leave me. Straightway I grow other wings. Again I fly to the 
heights and again I find the fire. Again it burns me and again it throws me 
to the ground from the heights which I have reached.’ And every time I 
reach the heights I find fires, my wings are burnt, I fall and I am hurt. This 
mad desire takes flight and tortures me. It thrusts my wings into the fire 
when it is hot. As long as I live I shall be in torment. I wish it had burnt me 
completely and turned me to ash.' 

His friend said, 

(Polidoros) ‘Beware, brother, as best you can, of the wings with which 
your mind grew mad and put impossible thoughts into your head. Come out 
of this giddiness. Do not fly again on the flight you flew.59 If your wings 
fly high and you meet the fire, cut them off, throw them away so that you do 
not immediately come to grief. Or throw them into the water of wisdom and 
drench them so that you now stay low and do not fly high. I see that two of 
your great enemies are fighting you, love and desire. Both one and the other 
have power while you wish it; but make sure that you give up what neither 
befits you nor is possible, in order to conquer them immediately. There is 
always fire on the heights and it burns the wings of the person who seeks 
what is impossible and does not befit him.4 Chase away these thoughts 
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lest they bring you misfortune. Go to your falcons, take pleasure with your 
dogs, forget the palace, forget the lady. Consider that in looking at her you 
were staring at death. You are not really mad. You know what is right. You 
see and you realize what kind of hope you have in such a difficult matter, in 
such an immense task which threatens to put you in the depths of the earth. 
The food you are cooking contains poison and in your eagerness you seek a 
shameful death.' 979 

(Poet) His friend's advice entered Rotokritos's heart and eased his 
wound a little. And he said, 

(Rotokritos) *What you have said to me today has brought me to better 
and less baleful thoughts. I have determined to renounce the road to the 
palace and to reject the promptings of love from my heart. I shall check the 
torments which afflict me and, if I can, my eyes will never again see her. If 
I cannot go on enduring it, let me die an honourable death rather than a 
dishonourable one.?3) Better that my father and mother weep for my death 
than that it be said they took me from prison in shame.’ 

(Poet) After that he seldom went to the palace. He kept to his friend's 
advice and counsel, but he was mistaken in what he intended and in what he 
was promising to do. His body grew thin and trembled like a reed. Not 
being able to endure absence from the lady he set about easing his woes as 
best he could. 

When the cool night gave rest to every mortal, and every beast sought 
to find a place to sleep??? he took his lute, went out silently and plucked it 
very sweetly opposite the palace. His hand was as sugar. He had a voice like 
the nightingale. On hearing him every heart sobbed and wept. He recounted 
and told of the sufferings of passion: how he was entangled in love and how 
he languished and withered. At such an exceedingly sweet voice every 
heart, even if it was like snow, was kindled when it came near. He tamed 
everything wild. What was hard grew soft. What he sang lingered sadly in 
one's mind. ^) The complaints he uttered devastated hearts, split marble, 
and made ice boil. To win his friend's trust he swore to him that he would 
be content with that and look no further. He said to him, 

(Rotokritos) *My friend, I have taken to song and lute so that they may 
heal me quickly in my distress. When I sing and speak of the pain which 
tortures me it seems that water is quenching the fire within me.’ 

(Poet) Polidoros thought that this would prove true and that he would 
be content with his songs and look no further.^'! And even so, he kept 
waiting for a way to advise him to abandon the songs as well and decide on 
something else. Rather than now spoil Rotokritos's good mood he did not 
hinder him; as a sensible person he always sought an opportunity to give 
advice. Polidoros stayed with him; he did not want to let him go there alone 
until he forgot what was tormenting him and what was still rooted there, and 
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until whatever smelt sweet to him turned foul. At dawn, before anyone saw 
them, they returned home. 

The king and queen took much pleasure/^? in hearing him sing as he 
told so sweetly of Cupid's deceits and reproved his deeds. But, of all men 
and all women, his songs were sweetest to Aretusa and often kept her 
awake. Throughout the whole night she had no rest as she wondered who it 
was that sang and deeply sighed. Day and night her desire to hear the songs 
increased as she did not know that when Cupid deceives us we feel the 
blow. 


Rotokritos sings of his love. 


Always, morning and evening, the woman that had suckled her, Frosini 
by name, was in her company.” She had been in the palace for years upon 
years. She had suckled the princess and was like a mother to her. Aretusa 
had been given to the care of this woman because she was virtuous, wise, 
and highly respected. Aretusa often talked of this and that with her nurse; 
she was always bringing up the singer, for his singing all night pleased her 
so much that she never put sleep to her eyes. She took his songs, she often 
repeated them, and passion began to shoot arrows at her from afar.(^') 
Through those songs, without seeing him, she became entangled in love and 
began to pine. She used to wake her nurse as well and talk with her. 
Secretly, very furtively, the pangs of Cupid put her to the test. 
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Whatever song pleased her she took to writing down. She read it again 
and again, and learnt it off by heart. The composition of the song and the 
sweetness of the tune cajoled and enslaved the young maiden. She used to 
rise very early, before the others awoke, and her mind was in great 
torment.^ She gave up the pleasures of sleep and the practice she had 
followed of rising last from bed; these she no longer desired and she moved 
to other concerns. Staying awake seemed to nourish and satisfy her. The 
nurse did not realize that Aretusa could have entered upon the agony of 
passion and she allowed her this indulgence. So it was that Aretusa, as a 
girl, liked to listen, not knowing that Cupid would keep knocking for her 
and that, if he did not find her awake to tell him to go away, on the second 
knock she would open to let him in.“© With pangs and sighs she spent her 
nights and days, and she did not heed that she was a king's daughter and 
should not let this care take root but should chase it away so that it would 
not betray her. She allowed the heat in the furnace to grow, and from one 
tiny spark a mighty fire began. 

On one occasion the king desired to find out who it was that sang of the 
woes of love so sweetly and pleasantly that he had no equal. The king set 
about finding him?” and one day issued an invitation to the palace. He 
held an entertainment from morning to evening and he thought that, among 
the many invited, the singer he was waiting for would come, the one who by 
night told of his tortures so sweetly and who, with his song, moved people 
to tears. But on this occasion the king’s reasoning was mistaken and came 
to nothing. No result came of what he began because Rotokritos would 
never sing in public for anyone to see and recognize him; it would make 
his fate and his singing difficult and he would lose the comfort he had each 
evening. He went with his friend and sat to one side; he had no eyes to look 
around or see. Sometimes his eyes unwillingly turned to the place where 
Aretusa was and the more he avoided the fire the closer he was to it. At 
times he would be hot and at times as cold as snow. 

The party began and the guests came. In her joy Aretusa stood and 
waited? to hear the nightly singer and learn who it was who tormented 
her and caused her anguish. People started to sing and the king listened. He 
said to himself, ‘As I see it, they have left behind the nightly singer whom I 
wanted to find. Where I wanted to free myself of trouble, I shall have 
more.” He observed them, he listened to them while they were singing, but 
they fell far short of the nightly music. 

Aretusa sat at her father's side and the more she heard, the more the 
nightly singer was brought to her mind, ^?! because no one was able to sing 
as well or even to approach him. Much affection stirred in her heart as she 
remembered the man who sang by night. 
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The party came to an end, the hour was late, and everyone went to his 
house and city. The king became concerned and it disturbed him deeply — 
why had the nightly singer not appeared? He set about finding who he was 
in another way and was very concerned to get news and sight of him.0/” 
One evening he summoned ten men of his court who were employed to 
keep a careful watch over his person. He said to them, ‘Take up your arms 
secretly and do not talk. Go secretly to a hiding place and be on your guard. 
When the man comes who sings and plays the lute, quickly bring him to this 
palace! 

The ten armed men started and went immediately. Each stood waiting 
for the singer. A short time after they had hidden themselves, they saw him 
appear suddenly with a companion.C?) Again he began the sugar-sweet 
melody and struck up his lute as he was accustomed to do. More than ever, 
his voice was that of a nightingale. Midnight passed and the light of dawn 
approached. Then the bold fellows came out from the ruins and when 
Rotokritos saw them he stopped and was silent. He broke his lute into a 
hundred pieces so that the strangers’ eyes would not recognize him and he 
said to his friend: 

(Rotokritos) ‘Tonight there is need for us to show our strength and all 
our manhood,©3 if you have the stomach for it, so that they do not 
recognize us. Tonight you too must do what is necessary with your sword. 
Better to die than be recognized, and I would rather we were killed than let 
them take us to the king. These men who stood waiting for us in the ruins 
were sent by the king to arrest me. But I do not want to be taken. I hold it 
better to die and for them to take me up to the palace dead. Remember the 
invitation for the past festival; I was the reason for all to assemble.“ Stand 
beside me! Aid me! Let us fight together and I trust that tonight we shall not 
go unavenged to Hades.’ 

(Poet) Listen to the wonders that Cupid performs. He puts those who 
love to a hundred deaths. He increases their desire, he gives them strength 
and he teaches them to fight by night in darkness. He makes the miser 
generous, the deformed man a lover, the weak man a lusty youth; the 
coward he makes unafraid, the sluggard he makes eager, and he acquaints 
the untutored man with every grace.0 Love made Rotokritos fight with 
ten and expect to conquer in the end. 

The soldiers all approached the pair courteously and greeted them, 
saying that they liked the melody very much; all should go off together and 
in this fashion approach the monarch, who was awaiting them; they should 
sing to the king and display their talents; they should not go about alone but 
mingle in company. Rotokritos then addressed them in a dignified and wise 
way when he saw what they wanted.©™ He said, 
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(Rotokritos) ‘Friends and brothers, the hour does not allow us to go 
now to the king in the darkness of night. Servants do obeisance to the lords 
that command them; they do not go to wake them with banging and 
shouting. I myself shall not stay. The hour presses on me and what you 
suggest is neither necessary or fitting.’ 

(Poet) When he had bidden them farewell and was leaving they saw 
that he would not willingly listen to them and they would have to resort to 
force. They gave up words and laid their hands on their weapons. The 
swords sparkled and flashed. Night became day.67? In the uproar two fell 
and died. The ten became eight and began to give ground. They too, all 
eight, were wounded but the singer and his friend were unscathed. The 
larger party, who had expected to win, were defeated, and the two put them 
to shame without being recognized, because on their faces they had long 
and unkempt false beards which they put on each evening. No one was ever 
able to recognize them; art very often has conquered nature. All day 
long about the market-place they were fresh-faced young men but every 
evening they clothed themselves in a false old age. This deceit was 
produced by the false beards which the two put on their faces. 

The eight realized that their strength had failed. They withdrew and 
went from there lest they find further woes. Rotokritos then asked his friend 
if he had received a wound, how he was, and how he felt. His friend said, 

(Polidoros) ‘They did not touch me in any spot, but a great weariness is 
upon me. I feel very tired.°” Let us leave quickly and go to bed. Our good 
fortune has brought about what has happened, but I never expected what I 
now see. When day comes you will hear what they are saying in the city.’ 

(Poet) With silent steps they returned to their house and in the morning 
others bore the bad news to the king. They said to him, *The ten whom you 
sent were badly wounded and they found two of their number to be dead 
and disfigured.' 

Immediately the king wanted to know every detail, both how the brawl 
in the night had gone and what they had done. Two of the victims came 
and spoke to him. The king saw that they were badly wounded and held it 
for a marvel that two men could do so much, injuring some and killing 
others. They said to him, 

(Soldiers) *Lord, know this in regard to what we saw last night: cut off 
our heads rather than send us again to that place. That singer and player of 
the lute has great strength as well as great charm. He wields as much poison 
and fire with his sword as the sweetness and beauty he shows in his 
song.©/9 His song is sugar but his sword is death. We are speaking the 
truth. Do not take it amiss. He flew like an eagle as he held his sword. His 
hand was thunder and his eye like lightning. He hit on one side and 
wounded on the other, and his fair courage was evident from afar. We were 
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ten and they were two. O that the hour be cursed! We were all put to 
ridicule in the neighbourhood and in the city. We do not know who they are. 
We are acquainted with neither. They gave us bitter gifts of poison.©2% It 
was very dark and we only saw the flashing of their swords, not their faces.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa was listening to everything they said. Their words grew 
and flowered in her heart like trees. The shoots embraced and seized her 
soul and put her to greater worry and torment to learn of the singer and to 
discover who it was that had such charms, virtues and sweetness. Her 
torment and her great suffering increased and she tried as best she could to 
relieve her misery) so that her mind, which was tormenting her, would 
revive and cool her heart that was burning like a furnace. Sometimes the 
young lady stitched fine embroidery, sometimes she read and examined 
books of the wise; she tried as best she could to get help from wisdom so 
that the pain of her heart would cease and her mind would grow calm. But 
neither precious embroideries nor fine writing brought relief to the woe she 
suffered. She gave up reading. Embroidery did not please her. She found 
nothing to help her in her torment.ó Her mind was always in the depths, 
always in confusion, and always in muddy, agitated waters. She longed for 
the lute player, she recalled the singing, she closed her books and 
abandoned her embroidery. She furtively called the nurse to her room and 
recounted her secrets to her calmly and bashfully. 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, there is a great torment in my mind. All of a sudden 
the songs and tunes have beguiled me. I am impatient with desire to 
discover and know who the man is that sings. My anxiety is great. This 
great desire makes me quiver and I swoon when I remember how he sings. 
But do not think that desire is urging me to something unseemly — better 
that I then drop to the ground dead! But as I desire to hear him I would like 
to be able to know who he is and to see him often because, to judge from his 
songs and the grace of his manhood, he must really be the shoot of a high 
tree. Graces do not dwell in lowly men. They always seek to enter the 
great./650 My mind inside me says that this brave man must have been 
reared in a lordly nest and the tree that produced such a fragrant blossom 
was planted in a worthy and fair place.’ 

(Poet) When her nurse heard what Aretusa said, poisoned arrows struck 
into her breast. She saw it as a bad beginning which would bring troubles 
and cause suffering over the months and years. The nurse tried as hard as 
she could to hinder her and to make the tree wither before it was 
planted.” She said to her, 

(Frosini) *My child, what is this you tell? It is no longer Aretusa; I think 
it is another! Where is the wisdom for which all admired you as you were a 
fount of courtesy and a garden of honour. How can you utter these 
unseemly things? How did you put them into your head? Where did you 
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find those absurdities which you describe to me? Because a man draws his 
sword, wounds another, and also sings pleasantly, do you consider him 
noble? Who is there in the city to resemble your father, Aretusa, and what 
rich palaces are there like yours?/9) Here there are no king’s sons nor other 
sons of rulers. Mistress, here there are no nobles like you. All who dwell in 
the vicinity, all, madam, are the slaves of your father and servants of yours. 
Men who stroll about and wander till late at night standing at corners 
singing their idle ditties — they are free of worry and care, my daughter. 
Because of this they take rest neither by night nor by day and no one 
bothers with them. They are considered trouble-makers and the women who 
listen to them are thought mad.” Do not think that any worthwhile person 
goes out of his house to wander at night. Those who have neither 
possessions nor sense stroll about till someone comes and does them harm. 

‘Mistress, realise that I have experience in what I am telling you and 
that I have never let Cupid test me. Sometimes in my youth when he would 
appear I used to chase him away angrily and he went to another woman. 
Without delay I used to counter love's wiles before I experienced them. 7? 
When it begins it is like a burning fever which must be leeched immediately 
so that the victim does not let it infect his veins, contaminate his blood and 
kill him. Every affliction needs a doctor at its onset, Aretusa. Every fire 
needs water to quench its flame. When passion begins there is no other cure 
than to find a way at once and forget it completely. One must remind 
oneself a thousand times every hour of honour's rewards and nobility's 
gifts.” Do not think about the singing. Stop your torture. In the fire of 
prudence burn everything you have told me. 

*This beginning, although small, does not please me, because it has 
been known for one man who is standing on the ground to fall, be struck 
and hurt, and finally die, while another falls from a cliff, gets up and 
recovers. So a person with wisdom must see to it at the outset that he does 
not let evil take root inside him. In time these bad beginnings, which 
treacherously deceive us, cause woes and suffering for the body. 77? Rather 
than hear from you more of what you have told me, I shall take a knife and 
come to an unhappy end by killing myself. I know, mistress, what this 
forebodes, how much harm it brings and how much poison it hides. Chase 
away these thoughts! Wake up! Come to your senses! Make merry with 
friends! Do not stay by yourself! You have no regard for your station and 
your royal rank but have gone off into such a forest that you have lost your 
way. Leave the woods today. Extricate yourself promptly and never repeat 
what I have heard you say.' 70 

(Poet) The wise advice which Frosini gave Aretusa with many sobs and 
kisses had much effect and lightened her mind. It quenched the coals but the 
embers remained. The desire to hear the singing remained without her eyes 
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ever seeing the singer. It did not occur to her to say that she made no 
distinction between the song and the singer; such is nature's order: whoever 
loves and desires the sweetness of a song yearns for the singer in his beauty 
and youth. ^49 

The first night passed and she did not hear the lute or the song's tune. 
This brought her sadness. She became very anxious and awaited the second 
evening to hear the singer. She stayed without dinner. The second evening 
passed and the third was knocking at her door but she heard neither lute nor 
tune nor song. The more time passed and nights went by, the more her 
worries secretly withered her soul. Thinking that Aretusa was abandoning 
the unworthy concern upon which she had entered, Frosini felt much joy in 
her heart??? as the singer was not making his frequent calls to trouble the 
night. But wise though she was, she was mistaken in this. Aretusa was 
losing her wits because she heard neither lute nor song nor tune. She fretted 
and was distressed. She dwindled like a candle and melted like snow. 

Let us leave her for now, choking from love, and let me tell of 
Rotokritos, who was entering upon care. 

When he saw that the king was determined at all costs to discover the 
singer, he was distressed.) He stopped his songs and his nightly 
ramblings and in his woe did nothing but suffer, for his time had previously 
been spent with the sweet music and he had found relief for his pain. Every 
evening the king again sent many men to keep guard and to seize him or 
discover who he was. As the ten had suffered and been brought to shame 
and the king felt a secret woe and grief for them, every evening he sent out 
thirty men, promising them gifts and telling them to spend the whole night 
wandering the city") to find the man and catch him. The king was 
impatient and determined without fail to discover who it was. 

But the prudent Rotokritos was not caught in the net. He threw his lutes 
and his tunes to one side. He lay down early on his bed to sleep but all night 
he was tortured by the agonies of love. He grew pale and weak. He gave up 
his friendships. His good looks faded and his youth languished. His 
unfortunate father also suffered anguish for his son and was tortured when 
he saw how he had changed'5? — unrecognisable, different, haggard, and 
always overcast with great anxieties; he thought neither of falcons nor dogs 
nor horses but talked to himself and resembled a madman. His father then 
tenderly summoned him and said, 

(Pezostratos) ‘What is on your mind that you are no longer alive but 
resemble a corpse? You have given up revelries. You do not look to your 
tasks. You no longer speak to the servants to give instructions. You give 
thought to neither falcons nor dogs nor horses. You no longer behave as the 
responsible owner of the place, but more like a guest."?) Y ou always look 
for solitude; you pursue it and have no concern, as far as I see, for our 
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business. Like an old man you have let yourself go and have no care for 
your youth. You have changed, I perceive, from that fair earlier path. 

*You see, good son, that I am now indeed old and no longer able to go 
far from the city, and we have work to do in the villages which increases 
daily and remains undone as long as you do not go, my child. I have indeed 
no other offspring in the world than you, and you will enjoy all I have 
worked for. But I do not know if my fate will obstruct me, cause me to 
abandon my hopes and leave me utterly deserted. Three months have gone, 
the fourth is passing, since all who knew you have been weeping at the sight 
of you. You have abandoned household concerns and responsibilities. You 
used to walk most fairly but now you have changed paths. You afflict your 
mother with very heavy cares when she remembers how you were and sees 
what you have become. Pity us and quit the road you have taken. Make 
haste and quickly find the earlier path which you have lost.” 61% 

(Poet) Rotokritos heeded what his father said to him and, as best he 
could, found ways to set things right. Pezostratos trusted him in this because 
the great love which he bore this son of his skewed his reason. Rotokritos 
felt pity for his parents and to comfort them he gathered friends and 
kinsmen to make merry. He took out falcons and dogs with a large 
company, and his father rejoiced when he again saw him going to hunt with 
his companions and mixing with his childhood friends as he had done 
before.(520 

But a curse on the joy which Rotokritos felt at that time! The care 
preying on his mind never left him. For his father's sake he did something 
he hated, but company was not what he needed at such a time. Conviviality 
irked him much because he was not able to think of his passion, as he 
wanted. He again left the crowd and gave them no further thought. What is 
done against one's will is soon abandoned. However, to hear of the lady 
who was beating at his heart with a hammer, he often frequented the 
company of certain old men. 5?) He used to take some comfort whenever he 
saw any of them come from the palace, and he would join them. He never 
said a word about Aretusa but pretended ignorance while they were 
speaking. He contrived to bring the conversation round to her and make the 
old men utter her name, but they never knew what was on his mind because 
he hid the flame of his fire with discretion. Even if a hunting dog had 
happened to bark, provided it were from the palace, his torment eased. 
Although he was not in the habit of visiting the palace, he pursued the same 
passion and strode towards it. His misery did not let up; on the contrary, it 
increased all the more. The remedy his friend had given him was no cure. 
To no purpose had he told Rotokritos to renounce the path to the palace. 
Love sent him news of it from afar. 
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Let us leave him for now in this peril, justly tortured by the care which 
afflicted him, and let us tell of Aretusa. When she saw the nights passing 
without a song being heard in the neighbourhood her desire increased 
and found no relief. She kept her pain secret, fretting and worrying. She said 
to her nurse, 

(Aretusa) ‘Why has the nightly singer not come out? Why has he 
stopped doing what he did? Understand that the more I am deprived of what 
pleases me, the more the sparks of the fire burn inside me. When in the 
night I used to hear the tune for which I longed, my body received solace 
and joy. I was relieved and comforted, and I no longer worried for the 
singer.5 But now that I am deprived of his songs, which have flown off 
like birds, they have increased my longing and changed my desire. I want to 
find out without fail who the singer is. I suffer and am much concerned for 
him. In my imagination the past has returned and come back, and I shall 
hear and see who it is that sings for me. 

‘That singer, nurse, knows much and has, I think, no peer in wisdom. 
When he saw that my father wanted to discover him he ceased the 
entertainment and left me in my torment.” I used to feel joy all the time 
that he sang and told of the pain of love. Nurse, it was all certainly meant 
for me. He must be a wise and noble person. I continually think of his 
clever words, I have them written down and I often read them with tears. I 
have never heard them or seen them written elsewhere. I know, I am sure, 
that they were for me. From the first evening he played the lute I thought 
and said, “This was meant for me!”@8 But fear must have held him and 
because of this he did not reveal it. Only at night he threw hints at me in his 
song. After three months of such devoted service, such nobility and 
courtesy, what woman could have stood firm and not have been 
overwhelmed? Yes, we did not see him; we do not know who he is, but 
from his fair words he is a noble person. Of all the graces a man has, it is 
words which have the charm to make every heart take comfort. A person 
who knows how to speak with wisdom and skill can make the eyes of men 
weep and laugh. This man put his body in danger for me the other day 
when he escaped with his life against so many after my father had set ten to 
catch him. He did something which others cannot conceive. I am enthralled 
by his deeds because, even though I am a girl, I know his secrets.’ 

(Poet) The nurse was mortified to hear again that Aretusa was troubled 
by the care which she hoped had been discarded. First, she beat her breast 
and then she began to talk to her like a mother and to rage like a father.9 
She said, 

(Frosini) ‘I always thought, I always hoped and imagined that you 
would straightway chase off that light anguish, that you would let it pass 
like some trivial incident without foundation and hold it as a joke. But I see 
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it has taken root and has made you mad. You find yourself in searing heat 
and you think that it is raining. 

*How is it that you desire to see a person you do not know, and that you 
have such great care and such longing? Because of songs which men sing 
near your neighbourhood have you entered upon such anguish and lost 
control of yourself??/0 Who knows anything about the singer, whether he is 
handsome or ugly, or whether his limbs are sound? Cease these thoughts! 
Stop this madness! Your mind must no longer dwell on such unseemly 
things. A woman who is wise and prudent, worthy and admired — does she 
debase herself in this way for songs and music? 

*Of all women who are alive and of all whom the grave covers I think 
that there is no one who resembles you in beauty, wisdom or talent. And 
now has Aretusa become inferior to them all???) Mind that no one else 
hears all you have told me. Put out this blaze which has flared up. How did 
a noble woman, child of such a king, a great lady, enter upon such an 
unseemly care? I have only to recall it to my mind and contemplate it and 
my limbs grow numb; my whole body silently trembles. Change your 
thoughts. Do not torment your mind and do not seek after such trivial and 
unseemly matters. Even if you had seen Cupid appear as a king and say that 
he loved you more than any other woman?) you should have resisted. 
Better that you go to Hades than do anything to harm or disgrace your 
honour. But you, for the sound of a lute, for the sweetness of a song, have 
entangled and enslaved your fair youth. Without seeing who was singing, 
without discovering who he was or who sent him, you would desire to find 
him! You would enslave yourself in this way, fall in love with him, and pine 
away until you hear him! See that this care does not take root further. Tear it 
out! Cast it aside lest it bring you to a bad end!' 940 

(Poet) When Aretusa heard what her nurse said she replied with sad 
lips: 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, when I heard the songs and lutes I did not expect, nor 
did I imagine, that I would come to this state. But I cannot tell you how or 
in what way my limbs were bewitched and I entered upon such toil. If I had 
known that I would be knocking on trouble's door I would have blocked my 
ears from the beginning so as not to hear him. But I did not think I was 
paying much attention to him or anyone else. I only thought of finding 
amusement in the lute.?5) Like a fool I was beguiled and caught in a snare, 
as when a hunter sets one and hopes to find and deceive a foolish, 
unsuspecting bird, and, when it flies in and sings, to take it with a decoy. In 
this way I too was entangled. I try to find an escape from such a trap but 
there is no saving me. All day and all night, whether awake or asleep, I seek 
the lute-player and remember his song. I try to help myself as much as I 
can. I recognize my mistake but I have lost power over myself; I no longer 
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have control. I wish it were possible for me to be able not to see in my 
mind one whom I do not know. But all day and all night I am in great 
torment as I paint in my heart the beauty of one I have not seen. His picture 
is harmonious and richly adorned. I have painted his likeness from his 
actions. Morning and evening I see it. I have made him very handsome.' 

(Frosini) *The coarseness of it! The malady! The devil's torment! I do 
not think there was ever in the world another woman who took on such 
great and unseemly torture, ?") nor was there one who loved a man without 
ever having seen or known him. Many women, if they knew of this, would 
say it was a fairytale and no one would believe it.' 

(Aretusa) ‘Nurse, when I was growing up and was still thought a girl I 
always had my mind on games and dolls. With these I amused myself and 
passed my time. Whoever had told me to give them up would have been my 
foe. Every evening I used to keep them as precious things in musk, and 
every night I put them in with the gold and silver. In the morning, nurse, 
before I got up, even before I dressed, they were brought to my bed and I 
examined them one by one. I took great trouble with my dolls. They were 
my comfort, they were my joy. 

‘When I grew bigger I liked needlework. Morning and evening, I never 
stopped sewing. I loved sewing, books and my pen, nurse, and my thoughts 
were settled on such fine things. You remember how many times you said 
to me, “Daughter, why do you wish to read so much by night and day?? 
What fair and beautiful things do you find written there that make you 
dislike and disdain everything else?" So great was my desire to put my book 
each evening by my pillow — for me it was important. When I woke I 
shouted, "Let someone bring me a light!" And you, nurse, used to get very 
tired of this in the summer. Often you became angry with me and said that I 
would make you throw my books on the fire. You scolded me a great deal 
on account of my obsession. Sometimes I listened to you with laughter, 
sometimes I became weary of your scolding. 

‘But now sad lips cause me worry, not sewing or dolls or pen. Now I 
feel another care. Now I feel another dizziness. All the small cares have 
ceased and a great care has found me. Sewing is an enemy; reading is my 
foe. But that music is a comfort and that voice my physician. And do not 
think that I desire something which does not become me or that my mind 
ever thinks on the unseemly or ugly. Rather than that I should seek to do 
anything blameworthy let my mother bewail me as a foul corpse.(/?!0 | 
greatly desire to see the lute player who is possessed of so much manliness 
and so much grace. When I see him my great desire will be comforted, I 
shall be less mad; I shall have a modicum of sense. But if it is indeed 
destined that I live with these sufferings, O sun, grant me death. Perform 
this act of mercy. The first time I heard him play the lute I never thought I 
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would come to this state. But the songs he sang that brought me pleasure 
were scheming traitors who took away my self-control.(/??) Again, his latest 
feat of valour increased my torment and confusion. He is not blind or 
crippled, Frosini. What has happened shows and declares this. A man who 
has such defects does not fight with ten. Even though you are a woman you 
too know this.’ 

(Poet) Her trembling lips spoke these words. Her eyes ran like a river 
and made mud upon the ground. 

Frosini stopped her advice for then. For the moment she did not wish to 
tell her anything more. She saw that whatever her lips said was wasted. 
She did not want Aretusa to become still more brazen. She preferred to 
speak at another time and resume her advice. Her heart had been burned, 
her lips poisoned. Nothing she had heard from Aretusa pleased her. 

What does Cupid not do to a heart which he rules! It knows neither 
what is good nor what is proper when he has conquered it. What does the 
treacherous lad not do when he has gained victory! Where does he discover 
all the many things he knows!?*) In how many ways he deceives us, in 
how many he tries us! How he makes what burns appear to us as refreshing! 
How much the rogue promises before he deceives us! How much he writes 
down for us at the start and later cancels! But who can withstand him when 
he chooses to arm himself with wiles and do battle with us? He overcomes 
old age just as he overcomes youth. Happy the person who hides from him 
and escapes at the start! When someone turns to look at him, that alone is 
enough. Immediately he seizes the hammer; immediately he strikes on the 
anvil./°59 But when a person flees on seeing him and does not take him as a 
friend, although Cupid has wings, for all his knowledge he fails. But few are 
those who flee; few are those who escape; few are those who win when they 
quarrel with him. Victory is his at the beginning, at the end, and in between. 
He quarrels with no one without winning. He overcame Aretusa. He 
shattered her mind and she had no fear of her mother or of her father's 
anger. He kept her awake all day and night to think of her love, and he 
drove her to madness.//09) And if she did sleep, her slumber, like that of a 
sick man, was disturbed with pains and moans. 

I leave her in her tortures, and whoever wants them can keep them. Let 
me tell of Rotokritos, who was in the same struggle. He was changed and 
unrecognisable, dejected, hunched and depressed, withered and drawn. 
Completely alone, he used to walk deep in thought and always, without 
exception, he ended up in front of the palace. The walls seemed to him to 
give relief. He found in them comfort and hope for his misery. ??? His pain 
and his torment seemed to grow less when he remembered who dwelt 
inside. Like a fool or madman he always stood and looked at the place 
where the fair maiden walked. Every day he contemplated in his heart the 
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many charms which had beguiled him. Eyes do not see well at a distance 
from their object, but a human heart sees further and better. It sees from afar 
and recognizes when close up. It goes around many places while staying in 
one.(/05 Eyes, even if they are open, do not see in the night. The eyes of the 
heart observe day and night. The mind has a thousand eyes and they keep 
watch night and day. The heart has a thousand or more and they are never 
closed. Rotokritos was far from Aretusa, but the eyes which he had in his 
heart always kept sight of her. Morning, night, and evening, he saw where 
she was, although he did not see her with his eyes by day. 

His very dear friend, seeing what had happened with him and that he 
had not yet given up his earlier care,/09! told him on one occasion out of 
many that they should go and amuse themselves and give their minds and 
bodies over to leisure; they should be wholly alone so that no one should 
hear what they said and tell it to another. 

One morning, on a holiday, the two got on their horses and went some 
distance to a garden where they found solitude. They dismounted, sat and, 
amid sighs, began to talk. Polidoros said to him, 

(Polidoros) *Brother, I wish to talk again of the misery and confusion 
which possess you”! because, although you do not talk, your eyes confess 
what your lips are unwilling to tell me. For what reason are you tormented 
by that which you know you will never win and where you have no hope? 
For what reason do you have such care about your lady? If a thousand years 
pass and another thousand go by she is not for you. Such food is not yours. 
Your hand will be cut off if it reaches toward such a tree. I think that no 
other in the world, either small or great, has ever fallen in love as you 
have.(!!!0) 

‘I have heard and have read that those men who are loved and those 
who love have one counsel: when they see a beautiful girl, desire first 
moves them to yearn for the maiden in her prime. This desire is always 
accompanied by hope: lovers use their eyes as messengers since it was their 
eyes who saw her. With the corner of an eye they send a message to her and 
with that they speak to her and confess their passion. If they see that their 
devoted service has some small reward their desire is nourished and their 
torment increases.(!/?) The blaze in their hearts flares up. Their hope grows 
and in the beginning any small comfort is enough for them. They press their 
courtship to bring her to their will. Morning and evening they are always 
opening and reading books on love and they readily see if they can profit. 
But when they see that the lass is always carefree, that she never comes to 
her door or window and that in every way she shows ingratitude for their 
toils, they are at once disappointed and cease their labour.//?) Desire dies 
in the man who was in torment, and he leaves unfinished the work he has 
begun. He no longer troubles his thoughts or tortures his mind. He casts off 
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his earlier worry and seeks other labour. When eyes do not meet and 
mingle, those who love are tortured in vain. This is the first advice for one 
who catches sight of a lass, likes her, and begins his courtship. If he sees 
once, twice, three times that their desires are not equal, that their hearts are 
not matched, nor their eyes in agreement, !/*) his desire ends in lethargy; he 
stops, puts aside his care and no longer seeks it out. A man cannot love a 
heartless woman, because love has so ordained it. 

‘And you who say that Aretusa does not know your suffering, that she 
has never turned to see your face — how was it that you fell in love with 
such a great lady? You have shown the world something which others have 
not. If ever a man were found who loved his lady, she must have given him 
reason to enter upon such torment.!/50 When she talked to him tenderly and 
looked at him playfully she was the one who showed him the way to love. 
For you I am sure that there is much trouble in store since you love a lady 
without her desiring you. The road you tread is full of thorns. Turn back and 
change it! Take another path. You are different from what you were. You 
have been wholly transformed and have abandoned your reason. You have 
erred and slipped. You have been made an imbecile and you go about like 
an animal. You cannot tell the good from the bad.// Let it not seem 
strange to you if I say this and if I censure and blame whatever you have 
said to me. You know that in many ways an animal resembles a human. Let 
him who has wisdom and a brain consider this. A man can be strong. He 
can have courage and agility but a lion has more strength and courage. He 
can be quick on his feet, run and dash along, but a deer has this speed and 
more. Even if his voice is sweet, his speech melodious, and all who stand 
near him take joy,”/” there are many kinds of birds which sing so sweetly 
that many people leave their food to hear them. In this way other graces too 
which we see in man are always found in animals as well. I cannot be 
bothered to list them. Reason alone is what distinguishes man from animals. 
That is how he controls them all. He catches the deer however fast it runs, 
and he tames wild beasts. He brings birds to the ground even though they 
fly high. Reason it is that rules everything. It conquers and tames savage 
creatures; it trains wild beasts.(//30 

*When you renounced this gift you tore off and divested yourself of the 
likeness of a man. You go around like an animal. You show no intelligence. 
You do not know your bearings or where you are. Change your mind! Wake 
up! Come to your senses! Be brave and help yourself in the battle you are 
fighting lest great misfortune and suffering befall your person. Protect 
yourself as best you can from the bad start you have made.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos heard this and he did not think it old wives' tales. He 
saw and realized that it was all true.//9% He saw and realized that he 
suffered unseemly tortures. He gave a sorrowful reply to what he had heard: 
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(Rotokritos) ‘Brother, what you have told me went into my heart but 
straightway left again and found no place. I recognize my mistake. I know 
the position I am in but I cannot help myself because I do not have the 
power. Cupid has cunningly become a spider and woven a fine web in 
which I am caught. Like an infant that has no wisdom I have been deceived. 
Where will I now find help and who will save me??2 Cupid has entangled 
me and holds me as his slave. I am indentured as his bondsman and I go 
with him. You know that I wanted to flee the snare. But he has set it high 
and low, here and there, and if I disentangle myself from one part I become 
completely entangled in another, and I always find traps wherever I go. I 
gave up the road to the palace. I hate it, but I now have more misery than at 
first. Since I renounced it and no longer go there I am unable to sleep, to 
drink, or to eat.?/% I hoped that the pangs that tortured me were forgotten 
but I see that they end up being heavier and worse. The further I go from the 
fire, I see that it burns me more, and desire tortures me with worse weapons. 
It wounds at close quarters and slays from afar. It catches me with its wings 
before I flee and run. All day it puts into my mind the picture of the woman 
who tortures me, and leaves it there. If I lie down to sleep, when my eyes 
close it shows me her lips bending down to kiss me."7?? Alas, the 
misfortune that has come upon me! When will the hour come for me to find 
relief? But the naked boy will not let me be. As my friend, help and cure me 
if you can. I see that the care I have taken on has slain me.’ 

(Poet) When Polidoros heard the longing with which he spoke, and saw 
how Rotokritos was clutching him and sobbing and whimpering, he began 
with words of comfort; he began with sweetness and tried to heal his 
youthful friend with cajolery. He said to him, 

(Polidoros) ‘Brother, your care and this terrible anguish will not leave 
you while you are near the city./23% It will always torment you, summer 
and winter, if you do not take yourself from here and go to other parts. If 
you wish this care to leave you, depart and wander over East and West to 
see fair places which you do not know at present. Here you have but one 
thought; you always have a worry. Abroad, in distant parts, you will see 
what men do there, how they live, how they behave, how they speak, and 
the variety of costumes and attitudes. You will see what you have never yet 
experienced or heard of./7?*) You will see how the customs of people 
change, how they live in their youth and what they do when they grow old. 
You will see fountains and rivers, cities, villages and forests. The variety of 
the world will seem strange to you. You will see maidens more beautiful 
than Aretusa. You will lighten your misery and this fever will cease. I 
promise that in a little time you will forget the one who unexpectedly put 
you to this torture. Like a nail which you can push out of a hole with 
another nail, you will put another love in place of love for her./?5 It is 
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natural, brother, in a young man that an old love cannot leave except 
because of a new one, as Cupid has chosen only one place inside our hearts 
and he did not take a liking to the others. There he has a lofty throne where 
he often sits. The rest of our body he commands as he sees fit. When our 
desire moves and begins to overcome us, the lord who constantly rules our 
will immediately makes us love because he knows of nothing but love and 
passion — he has no other concerns. 79 He puts the woman we desire into 
our mind and immediately gives her authority to do with us as she wants. 
Our concern and desire are always with the one who first gave us the pangs 
of love. Our eyes alone, as they do the seeing, have a pact with Cupid, and 
they keep to one counsel. They can, when they come to an agreement with 
him, expel the first love from the mind and substitute the youth of another. 
When they see and desire other beauties they tell Cupid, they build a new 
affection and demolish the old one./?7 They chase it out of the heart and 
change the desire. Days and seasons bring this about as they pass. 

*So if you are willing and yearn to be cured, seek and find a remedy to 
apply to your pain. Be eager! Be quick! Make haste and do not delay! Go, 
take yourself far from here so that you will forget her. I shall come with 
you. I do not want you to go to foreign parts by yourself. Take me as your 
companion.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos was pleased with these words and the many other 
things which Polidoros said, and he began to heed them./78Y He determined 
to go as far from the city as he could. Straightway, that very hour, he 
eagerly got ready and he took his friend also — without him he would not 
leave — to remind him of what was right and to advise him of it. They 
sought out the best and fairest weapons and they chose the swiftest and 
strongest horses. 

Rotokritos went to his parents to receive their blessing. He told them 
not to worry as he was returning soon; he was going to see Egripo because 
he did not know it and he had heard that, more than any other city, 29) it 
had countless beauties. His father and mother were very sore at heart that 
such a son should be leaving them but they reflected that he would have 
something else to think about when he went from there; he would cheer up 
and be happy, grow fair and fill out — he had become such as not to be 
recognisable and he himself did not know what trouble vexed him. 

Rotokritos decided to call his mother aside and he gave her the keys of 
his dwelling to keep. He said to her, 

(Rotokritos) *Mother, if you love me do not give these to anyone. Put 
them in a secret place and hide them 3? because I have put written papers 
in my cupboard which I do not want anyone to see in my absence.’ 

(Poet) His mother, for whom that child was the apple of her eye, said to 
him, *Son, I shall not give the keys to anyone. Even if your father ever asks 
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me for them be assured that I shall not give them to him to go and open 
your room.’ 

He farewelled them with affection and departed in sorrow. He sought 
high and low to find a doctor to cure him. His friend was always with him 
and kept up his talk although Rotokritos found no relief in whatever he 
heard./3/9 But when they were some distance off and were approaching 
other parts, clouds, dark and black, covered his eyes. He lowered his head, 
his body became languid, and he cried and groaned the whole night and 
day. Each day his limbs wasted away and grew thinner. 

But I leave him, though he is in torture, to go to Aretusa. She was 
young, fresh, and inexperienced in suffering. When she became entangled 
in affection she faded and withered. Her sleep vanished, her appetite 
dropped and she struggled with fortune and her destiny???) which had 
blinded her and made her love one whom she could neither see nor 
recognize. Her father saw her in this condition, changed and 
unrecognisable, pale and wan, and he did not know the reason, what torture 
had caused her to lose her beauty and put her in such a state. With her 
mother he asked her every day what it was that made her beauty languish 
and fade. She told them a falsehood and concealed the truth. She showed 
herself all joy in order to deceive them 53) and found a thousand excuses 
for whatever they said to her. She gilded her lies and her parents believed 
them. 

One day, since she was their only daughter, her father affectionately 
told her that, in order for her to see something to cheer her up and make her 
happy, he was sending out a proclamation to all the cities and islands. The 
proclamation ran, *The king is expecting all brave men to be in Athens on 
the twenty-fifth of April and meet in the square to joust and display their 
valour;/?4*) Whoever wins will enjoy great honour among the people and 
will receive a garland of pure gold on his head; a garland of pure gold, 
studded with pearls, the work of his daughter's hands.’ 

The proclamation went from one city to another and the brave all took 
great joy. The king summoned his daughter and told her to make, by herself, 
an elaborately adorned chaplet according to her wish because, for her sake, 
mighty knights were coming to joust to lift her spirits;!?9? the chaplet 
should be of pure gold and magnificent beyond any other, just as she too 
was conspicuous and great compared with all others. 

On hearing this she felt comfort and relief. In her mind she said, 

(Aretusa) *Now my eyes will see what they want and what my heart 
desires — the singer who is my comfort, that worthy and fair youth mounted 
on a horse and armed like the others. As he dared to fight with ten he will 
think of jousting as a game.“ My heart inside me feels, my desire tells, 
my mind and my reason say, that my misery will quickly cease because I 
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can meet the one whom I cannot forget. But I do not know how I shall solve 
the problem since the knight will not be carrying a lute in his hands; he will 
not be strumming it and I shall not hear him singing the tune because at 
such a time he will be seeking lances and arms. But I trust that I shall know 
him by his valour, which is in no other, and I shall take that as a great 
wonder.'(1370) 

(Poet) Immediately, in her desire and her passion she began to make a 
chaplet of pure gold and to adorn it like an embroidery. 

During this time Pezostratos was struck by a terrible sickness with fever 
and dizziness. Doctors came and went. All were afraid for him and in the 
king's palace he was much pitied because he was an adviser of his master in 
every way and he always used to help people with his prudent words. The 
city gathered there and all pitied him. Rotokritos was sent an urgent 
message.(/380 

One day the queen too wanted to visit with her daughter and many 
other ladies of the palace. Early in the afternoon they set out together and 
went to see how the patient was. He had improved and taken a turn for the 
better. All the doctors with one voice declared that he was recovering. 

When Pezostratos’s wife saw her mistress and her master's daughter 
she bowed before them like a slave and in her great joy she was gripped by 
alarm that the royal ladies should come to the house of their servant.(3 
She did not know what entertainment to provide for Aretusa or what she 
should take her to see for her amusement. 

There was a lovely garden with perfumed trees — no other more 
beautiful existed. They went there, and she held Aretusa's hand. Over her 
she scattered flowers that she picked. She showered her with roses. Where 
there was a fair tree they stopped and examined it. Aretusa took great 
pleasure in everything and gave praise. The plants were arranged with care 
and order and had been laid out with great artistry and skill. 7400 

At the end of the garden there stood a dwelling, constructed with great 
artistry. This belonged to Rotokritos and he had kept it for himself with 
regal decorations like the palace of a king. There he used to write; there he 
used to read; there he slept by night; there by himself he went over his 
sufferings and woes. His mother had the key and had sworn to him that she 
would never let anyone enter there. But at that time she forgot this as she 
wished to open the house and show its beauty and decoration. 4! 

They went inside and examined the dwelling. They declared that no 
fairer had ever existed. The decoration, the arrangement, and whatever was 
there inside — they took especial pleasure in everything and their delight was 
great. But, more than the other women, Aretusa was pleased with all that 
was there. Her limbs felt comfort and relief. While she was looking closely 
and examining everything many times she noticed a small hidden door and, 
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close to the door's opening, a key hanging on a golden cord on one 
side.4^?) This was Rotokritos's beloved room where he went on his own 
and wrote his secret thoughts. There was a desk of pure silver, a gilded 
chair, and an elaborate writing-set decorated with pearls. Just these things 
were in the room together with the papers on which he had set out and 
depicted his sufferings. 

Aretusa immediately took the key and opened. She found hunting in 
that place most agreeable. She went inside by herself and approached the 
cupboard. She saw the first compartment and dexterously opened it; the 
first sheet of paper that came to her hand was something which made her 
dizzy and paralyzed her whole mind. The songs she had heard every 
evening from her suitor, she found them all in writing when she opened the 
cupboard. She hastily read them, then left them there, went out and, 
pretending that she was in pain, lay on the bed. She asked to take a nap 
there for a little while so that her pain might go and not worsen. She made 
all the ladies leave as she wanted Frosini alone for company to help her in 
her pain.**) She indicated to her to bolt the door and then she called her 
over and told her that no trouble or pain was vexing her, but that Frosini 
should follow her and she would see something she was not expecting; her 
love was beginning that day on a firm base. 

(Aretusa) ‘Follow quietly, nurse, and talk very softly. Today my many 
entreaties have been heard.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa took her and they immediately entered the chamber 
where were the papers of the smitten young man. She started reading them 
while Frosini listened. That moment an arrow pierced Frosini's heart.459 
Her mind within her said, *What deceived the girl was very distant but now 
has come close.’ 

When Aretusa had read the writings of love she said amid sighs, 

(Aretusa) *What are you telling me, nurse? Suddenly and unexpectedly 
I have this day discovered what I sought but never found. The songs and the 
tunes and the manly grace belong to the man who is going to take me as his 
wife. My cares have lightened and my agony has ceased whereas it 
previously seemed to me that I was not alive.'(!*60 

In tears the nurse then said to Aretusa, 

(Frosini) ‘What is this nonsense my ears hear from you? Because you 
have found writing, some papers, and words of love, has joy straightway 
seized you and misled you so much? I first ask your pardon, mistress and 
daughter, but today you are talking like a mad woman. How is it important 
if you have found songs in the cupboard and if Rotokritos knows how to 
write poems? Or if he too, like you, has heard them somewhere? They 
pleased him as well and he has them written down here.“4” Just as you 
liked them, so did he! But a curse on songs for all the profit and wealth they 
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bring you! How many unfortunates, how many miserable beggars have a 
knowledge of singing and a talent for music? Do you think that Rotokritos 
wrote them for you? As I see it, you no longer listen to any sense. And 
when did Rotokritos come to see the king? Only late and when the hour was 
passed, and to stay a short time. And when did he turn to look and gaze at 
you or when did he dare to say a word to you?/#8 A man, my child, who is 
in love hangs around all day and does not stop looking at his lady morning 
and evening. Rotokritos has not appeared for days, for ages. He pursues 
other business, milady, and does other things. Put the papers and other 
people's business back where you found them. Do not wish to be seen doing 
something which a woman has never done before.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa said nothing but searched the cupboard to find some 
other token of love and take it. In the cupboard's second compartment she 
came upon something precious which Cupid sent her as a gift.“ There 
she found a painting and saw a likeness of herself, something which 
increased her torture much. This painting showed great mastery as you 
could not have told one from the other. It had been done with such skill that 
the painted figure was the same as the living one. She seemed to you to 
laugh and want to speak. In such a work art conquered nature. No one knew 
of this painting because it had been made by Rotokritos's own hands. 
No one had entered into the place where it was, nor had he allowed anyone 
to look around there. It had been done on fine canvas and was kept in the 
second compartment. When Aretusa took it in her hand she immediately 
unrolled it and it seemed to her as though East and West lit up, and flashes 
of lightning fell on to her eyes. She stood like a stone, as though without 
voice and sight. She remained so for some time and then, looking up, she 
turned her face piteously to her nurse.’ She said, 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, what other token is there to see? I was stumbling 
blindly but now I know where I am. What was hidden has been revealed; 
what I was seeking has been found and I have entered upon greater agony 
and a new care. The matter has been confirmed and I have good grounds. I 
know who it is that loves me. In the songs you found no argument in my 
favour, but what do you find for me in what you see here, nurse? What 
motive prompted him to paint me, and why is it he kept me here unless he 
loved me?52) My Frosini, my Frosini, give up your tall stories. Tell the 
truth today if you know it. That man must be lost in passion for me; what I 
have seen and heard make it plain. You see with what mastery and art he 
has depicted me. Take the painting, examine it and then turn and look at me; 
you will find no difference between one and the other. Consider the skill, 
the dexterity and great mastery. Tell me what grace is there which he does 
not have? Who else in the world is as knowledgeable as he??(/°34 
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(Poet) Straightway she took the painting and the pages of songs and 
kept them (it was a theft of passion); her first cares ceased but others came, 
greater and with deeper roots. Just as a blind man who cannot find the right 
path trips, stumbles, falls, and is hurt; he rails against life and invokes death; 
he resents the fate which torments him; always he longs for sight and is 
weary of darkness as blindness gives him tortures and trials;/?*) and 
suddenly when he is entangled on a worse path his eyes receive sight and 
the wretched man loses his blindness; all joy, with happy heart and free, he 
turns to give thanks to the sun as he receives his sight. Even thus was what 
Aretusa experienced that hour. She had been blind, completely blind, and 
now she had sight. She had walked blindly in her love; she had been blind 
in her passion; she had groped blindly to find out whom she loved. Light 
dawned in her eyes, and they chased away the clouds. They abandoned their 
blindness and put the darkness to flight.”5° Now she had found what she 
was looking for and sought it no further. Now she was with another care; 
now she had another anxiety. 

The nurse said to her, 

(Frosini) *I cannot talk to you now. The hour is pressing for us to go to 
the queen's quarters. I have much to say to you and even though I want to 
begin, it is not now the time or place to speak. We shall be together, and 
you will hear from me what this care is that will drive you mad.'(1560 

(Poet) She unbolted the door. Aretusa went out, and all the women 
asked about her pain. She said it had been small and that when she had slept 
a little it had passed, had been dispelled and had not returned. She joined 
her mother and went back to the palace, guarding what she had found. She 
kept it very secret. Evening came on, night began, and they went to bed. 
Aretusa and her nurse drew very close to each other and talked softly. It was 
the nurse who first began to speak to her about what her eyes had seen and 
her ears had heard, !57 

(Frosini) ‘My mistress and daughter, see this and see it well. 
Understand that you have entered upon a very unseemly care. Mischief is 
easy and anyone who sets about it can do it. But it is unknown for a 
woman's honour to heal once wounded. Once entangled for the first time a 
person will succumb a second time; the third and fourth time, he stumbles 
and crashes down. He gets no pause until he falls over. He begins at the top 
and finishes at the bottom.(/539 If the spark of a fire is not put out quickly, it 
can burn cities, villages and forests. That is why it befits those who have 
wisdom not to allow mischief to get out of hand at the outset as mischief 
has a very evil nature; it has one foot when it starts, but it runs with a 
thousand. Things which seem easy at their beginning are very hard and 
difficult at their end. Whoever pursues what he desires and does what he 
pleases is deluded and harms himself and he forfeits it in disgrace. 59? 
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Unfitting actions which gratify a longing bring loss and punishment; they 
do not bring gain. The desire in which you find yourself began amusingly, 
but now it leads to dangers and a headlong fall into the abyss. 

*As a wise person, take thought, my mistress, to cease from this bad 
beginning and to correct what you have done in error. What are these so 
many joys of yours, all day and night? Because you have discovered the 
painting in the house of an underling and you have found in the cupboard 
the lines of a song written out, because of this is Rotokritos worthy to take 
you?(60) A person who used to tremble like a reed when he saw you — how 
can you intend to let him make you his mate? Abandon this care lest you 
come off badly. Do not let your sufferings become an example to others. I 
shall neither eat nor drink until I expire and I have determined to give my 
body to death rather than that my eyes should see, by night or day, how the 
daughter of a king came to a bad end.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa listened to what her nurse said and acknowledged her 
error, but passion was overcoming her./6/0 As her tender child, not as her 
mistress, she spoke to Frosini. She came close and put her cheek on 
Frosini's head. She said to her, 

(Aretusa) ‘Nurse, I can see it; I can recognize for myself that I have 
been easily enslaved. I am no longer as I was. I wish I could have known at 
the beginning that love has tortures and passion sorrows. I wish it had been 
possible; I wish I had been able not to have him in my heart and not to be 
always seeing him. But I have been caught like a bird. I am no longer able 
to flee and even as I speak to you here I see him. If at first I loved 
without knowing him I now have him twice and threefold in my heart. How 
is it possible to escape from the sufferings I have if he is always with me 
when I am awake and asleep? It seems easy to you because you are not 
involved and you do not care for beauty, songs or lutes. But the person who 
is in the fire knows what heat is and no other woman understands it if she 
has not experienced it. 

‘It seems sport to us when at a distance we see the swollen sea, wild 
and angry, with waves white and turbid, and entangled seaweed, and 
when they hit the rocks and one by one grow white, and when they 
furiously push a ship from side to side on the swollen sea; and this 
confusion and uproar we hear at a distance and watch, smiling and without 
fear. But he who is in peril on the deep and who is struggling in his attempt 
to escape from the storm — if in fact he does escape — he can tell; he knows 
the answer to what fear of the sea is,” and the battle of the waves and the 
war of the winds; no one knows misfortune if it has not befallen him. 

*How do you imagine I am, and in what torture I live, and what beast 
has taken me into his mouth and holds me? I stand between two opposing 
forces and I am in peril. I am struggling in an attempt to reconcile the two; I 
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try hard but I see it is not possible. One fights with the other and is its great 
enemy. On the one side I have fear of my father, which is torturing me, and 
on the other the pangs of affection and love.” | fear my father. I am 
ashamed of what has happened and I want to withdraw; understand this, 
nurse. But Cupid stands opposite and shows me his weapons; he brandishes 
fire and flame and throws it over me. I do not know what to say or what to 
decide, whose wish I should follow or, again, whose I should ignore. Fear 
and passion fight. I am their target and I cannot reconcile the two. The pair 
have made me judge. They seek a verdict, they torture me much and they 
put me in great jeopardy.(/660 When I decide to plead my father's case, 
Cupid is furious that I intend to leave him; and as he is the stronger he does 
not allow me to do justice to my father in what I decide today. Although I 
know clearly that my father is right, he loses, so it seems to me; I decide 
against my will. Cupid stands opposite me and unjustly tortures me. He 
terrifies me with his weapons; he burns me with fire; he addresses me with 
the tip of his shaft; he speaks with his arrow; he seeks vindication with 
flame and fire.“°” If I do not follow his wish, he burns me with fire. He 
strikes and tortures me more than my father and when I want to conquer in 
the war I fight, I go four steps ahead and come back eight. 

‘But be confident, nurse, that although love has thrown me into deep 
waters and my mind has been deflected, you will never see any shameful 
action from me even if my limbs burn in torture. And indeed Rotokritos will 
not so much as touch my finger even if my body is tortured to death. 
Although desire makes war on me and strikes, Rotokritos will never see a 
gift from me nor any other unseemly action beyond a little talk. I hope to 
escape him in further matters of affection. And if he loves and if I love, 
when the circle turns and my mother consents and my father decrees that 
Rotokritos be my husband, then I shall do everything fitting and appropriate 
to our marriage. 

‘Give me comfort to lighten my sufferings lest my agony increase and I 
expire in front of you./6 Show me no more difficulties. Find me a cure. 
You have heard how I feel and have seen my concern.’ 

(Poet) They had tormented each other all night without sleeping when 
the day broke and they saw the light of dawn. The bright day came, they left 
their bed, sat down and both rested cheek on hand. They were as if mute, 
deaf and blind. They kept brooding on all manner of things. The nurse, a 
prudent woman, thought of the wrong which the girl was planning to do 
herself,“7 and saw the shame she would cause her parents. At such a time 
she was not able to give any help. She said, 

(Frosini) ‘If I tell this to the king and report her, he will kill her and 
after that I will not be able to cure her. And again, if I keep this secret and 
do not confess it, and in this way I allow the matter to proceed, it will be 
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found out however much time elapses and the master will order me to be 
hanged for my treachery. He will say that I was of the same mind as her and 
he will not leave me alive in the world for one hour longer."/? Yet let time 
advance, let it go and pass; perhaps her passion will be forgotten when it 
grows old. Many times have I seen delay bring good, and the day to be one 
thing in the morning and another at noon. Also, Rotokritos is wandering in 
foreign parts, and who knows if he has not ended up somewhere he had not 
expected or whether he has been captured for a slave and killed, or whether 
he has been seduced by other charms of a fair maid? And since he is so 
easily caught and ensnared, who knows if perhaps he has fallen in love with 
some foreign girl"?! forsworn his father, forgotten his mother and given 
up affection and love for Aretusa? And since he has not seen any sign of 
desire from her and he is not expecting that they will meet, if he has love 
within him it will quickly be forgotten. What he has not possessed he will 
not miss if lost. And Aretusa will see her mistake when she examines it 
closely. She will expel and chase out what she now desires. With prudence 
she will quietly put everything right. Passion loses its attraction as it 
becomes old.739 Again, I shall give her advice every day. Time destroys 
and changes all things.’ 

(Poet) These were the nurse's thoughts but those of the girl were 
different. Aretusa thought one way, and Frosini another. Aretusa's desire 
increased to hear of Rotokritos's whereabouts and for a message to be 
brought to her, and she found out every day as strangers came to the palace 
and told the king of the places where he was travelling. That he was well 
she took as a comfort, but she never asked to be told.7*? She yearned 
prudently, she suffered wisely. Inside she was consumed with fire but 
outside it was not perceptible. 

Let her yearn, let her burn, let her wither away, and let me speak of how 
Rotokritos was and how he was faring. 

The more distant his exile from Athens, the more he was tortured by 
thoughts of love. He froze in a fire, he grew hot in a breeze. For him the sun 
was dark, the day black. The medicine his friend had devised weighed more 
heavily upon him. Far from healing, it made his wound worse.” The 
advice he had given him failed; it did not restore him. It aggravated his 
ailment, which seized him more deeply within. He grew worse and became 
more unhappy with himself. The further he went from the fire, the more the 
furnace burned. Wherever his eyes turned and whatever they looked at, they 
saw no woman fairer than Aretusa. Her beauty made him wilt all the more 
as his mind had no relief and his wounds did not heal. Polidoros no longer 
knew what advice to give. Cupid has more learning and wisdom than him 
(1760 because he sits on a throne, lofty, rich and great; he knows more and 
his power is greater than that of anyone else. 
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At this time a messenger came and Rotokritos learnt that his father was 
close to death. He left quickly to go to Athens because his mother bade him 
with piteous words. He also told his friend that the hour was pressing for 
them to return quickly to their own city. It was not because of his father that 
he hastened, but it was the thought of Aretusa that quickened him. 77? 
During the time he had been so far from her his pain had increased beyond 
measure. 

They returned in haste, they sped over the road and quickly arrived at 
the city to see the sick man. Rotokritos felt relief from his pangs; he had 
been dead but was restored to life. He found his father better and without 
worry; for the moment he did not fear that Haros would take him. Joy came 
over all but more so his unfortunate mother, and when she saw him her 
mind's wounds were healed./738) The news travelled here and there, up and 
down, that Rotokritos, who had been in foreign parts, had arrived. The 
breeze bore this talk to Aretusa. She showed great joy when her ears heard 
it, for the breeze was refreshing. It went into her heart and, very secretly, it 
left her very joyful. When she suddenly heard that he had reached the city 
she went pale, she blushed a thousand times in an hour and so that the 
others would not recognize her joy she quietly withdrew to her room.” 
Her nurse was there as well but their hearts were divided. That which healed 
the one made the other sick. In her prudence the maiden tried to hide her 
love and not to show it easily, so that Rotokritos could never know that she 
suffered the tortures of desire, the agony of passion; in time she would 
gradually reveal her love to him; she would move step by step as passion 
unfolded. She dressed, adorned herself and went to her father. She looked 
forward with great desire to seeing Rotokritos.(/500 

When Rotokritos got off his horse, his first task was to call his mother 
secretly and get his keys so that he could again write of his miseries and of 
the agony which was torturing him, and throw wood on the fire and coals 
into the furnace. He opened the cupboard to get the painting he had done 
and passionately embrace his lady in the canvas. When he opened it and did 
not see that picture it drove him out of his wits and he changed completely. 
In agony and confusion he searched high and low. And just as when a baby 
is sleeping in its mother’s arms(/5/0 — a most precious child, an only child, a . 
child highly pampered — and when she is about to give it suck she finds it 
dead; she becomes insane and her mind goes mad at the sudden revelation 
when she sees lifeless in her arms the baby that was sleeping, the blood 
rushes to her heart but her face goes white and pale like that of the corpse; 
that is how Rotokritos became. When he saw that he had not found what he 
wanted, his youthful limbs immediately froze. His eyes became like those 
of a corpse; his face remained without living blood, as though dead./920 
Giddiness struck him and a mighty trembling. He could not say whether he 
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was himself or someone else. It seemed a dream to him and he thought he 
was sleeping. He expected to wake up and find his possessions in the 
cupboard. When his reason had recovered a little he began to reflect clearly 
on who was to blame. 

(Rotokritos) ‘Who could have taken them from there and to whom 
could they have gone?’ he said. ‘The papers were not birds which flew off. 
And it is not possible that a thief could have come inside here, because he 
would have looked for silver or money (53) or some other valuable. But if 
thieves had found those papers they would have left them in their place.' 

(Poet) He immediately called his mother, asked her and asked her again 
as she was the person who had kept all the keys in her hands. She said to 
him with solemn oaths, 

(Mother) ‘I guarded the key, my son, when you were abroad and I 
never entrusted it to anyone nor would I ever allow another to enter in your 
absence, dear son, so may you live. But on one occasion the queen came 
with Aretusa to see your father when they heard of his affliction; that 
day our master's daughter wanted to amuse herself in the garden and 
desired to examine the trees that were in flower. The women who went with 
her greatly admired them. They wandered around the whole garden and 
came to your dwelling. When they saw it from outside they marvelled at it 
and it seemed to me to be proper to open it for them to enter because I saw 
that it pleased the mistress from the outside. With decorum and prudence 
they went in and looked. They admired the decorations; they praised the 
neatness//55) but they did not touch anything, except that the princess 
opened the little chamber and looked in. But she took nothing and came out 
immediately; nor did she touch anything but, like a lady, she left it as she 
found it. If you are looking for anything missing, you have mislaid it, my 
son. I never gave your key to anyone.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos heard what his mother said. Her words caused him 
great trouble but he did not reveal it. He kept it hidden inside him. He said, 

(Rotokritos) ‘Whatever I had hidden is known in the palace.(7960 If 
Aretusa has taken these papers and has looked at them and read them — 
there are verses in them which her ears have heard many times from me. 
And the picture would inform her and confirm that I am in the torment of 
passion and love for her. As far as reason dictates she would be utterly 
furious that a servant of the palace was so bold as to paint a lady, to keep 
this hidden and to sing every evening how love made him pine; she would 
show it to her father, and I should not be short of miseries since he would 
now have the singer he sought to discover./57? And reason clearly shows 
me this: she is keeping the picture and the papers; she is not throwing them 
away. She took them all from the cupboard to destroy me, not to look at 
them or to learn how to rime. What I was hiding has been uncovered; what I 
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was concealing has come to light and what gave me joy has now become 
my foe. A curse on fate, a curse on the hour when my friend advised me to 
go to another city!” 

(Poet) He stood thinking and considering what he could do to help 
himself in such a matter and he trembled like a reed;(/599 if the king 
summoned him for questioning, what sort of argument he could use to turn 
black into white. So with much thought he considered and considered again 
because, he could see, the matter was very clear. He turned it to the left, to 
the right, but he always found he was at fault, as no one calls the brightness 
of day night. To minimize the damage he would stay at home and he kept 
the matter very secret from the others. Only to Polidoros did he reveal it in 
full, and some things which he had been hiding he did not now conceal.(/8 
He told him about the picture, where it had been and how it had 
disappeared. 

When his friend heard he stood transfixed and did not know what to say 
or what advice to give. In such complicated matters even wisdom is baffled. 
He took it for granted that the papers had been in the king's hand from the 
first day. But he too advised Rotokritos to stay at home until they looked 
into the matter; with cunning and prudence they would secretly watch and, 
if they were able, they would throw the trouble and misfortune on to 
another;/??) they would find friends and kinsmen whom they would 
secretly tell so that they would bear false witness to help him; they would 
say that someone else put the papers into Rotokritos's hand and their words 
would match the time and day; and, to help the culprit, they would say that 
some man who was dead had given him the papers. 

Rotokritos did not like the advice that his friend gave him (the guilty do 
not stand on a firm footing) and he said, 

(Rotokritos) *Friend, if you love me and want to help me, go to the 
palace and look carefully“? at the king's face to see if he is enraged or if 
perchance he is cheerful and joyous. Whether he speaks to you kindly and 
asks about me or whether he has a savage, clouded and complaining look, 
come back immediately and tell me so that I may learn the news, go into 
exile and tread the road to foreign parts, slowly pining away when my hopes 
are destroyed. May they come quickly to tell all of you the message that, out 
of passion for her whom I loved in her despite, I have died, have met my 
end and vanished from her presence.(/??) May she hear it and rejoice; let it 
not be mentioned that I went astray for her, and may she live on without a 
care.’ 

His friend wept at the words he heard and Rotokritos’s sorrow and pain 
struck him in the heart. He said, 

(Polidoros) ‘Do not grieve. Entrust me with this care and I promise of 
my own free will that I shall watch as best I can and tell you of any signs I 
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see so that the two of us can take counsel together about what you have 
done.’ 

(Poet) Polidoros often frequented the king’s palace but he had neither 
sought affection there nor kept up friendships.” He set out as a servant to 
go and pay his respects so that he could see and interpret his master’s face. 
Men in power and lords who rule are quick to find fault in such great errors 
as those of Rotokritos and become enraged. 

In such a mind he went and greeted the king. The latter, in all joy, 
addressed him and asked how they had fared in the foreign parts where they 
had wandered, and what news they brought. He graciously gave him his 
hand to kiss and talked to him with a smile. The king took much pleasure in 
him. He asked about Rotokritos and why it was he had not come./94 
Aretusa was there too; she heard what they said but she guarded her secrets 
without letting them appear. But it was not possible for her to deceive 
everyone and Polidoros recognized what she was hiding from the others. He 
saw that she was happy; he saw that she was free of care. What further sign 
could he expect there to be? 

When he sensed their good will he was immediately relieved and he 
sweetly replied to what the king had said. He said, 

(Polidoros) ‘Rotokritos is sick at the moment; when he came to the city 
he took to his bed.’ 

(Poet) When Aretusa heard she grew pale and it seemed that this 
sickness touched her heart. Whoever says you cannot tell what someone is 
thinking is wrong because it can be seen on the face without a word being 
said. Try though one might to hide things, the eyes and face reveal all. 
Whoever has understanding can deceive someone for a little while but what 
he wants to hide is soon discovered. Polidoros, knowing the other matters, 
understood that the writings and the picture had stirred her to passion; 
while he had the consolation that the king neither knew of those secrets nor 
had any concern about them, Polidoros was distressed and, as a prudent 
man, guessed from what he saw that the fire was not extinguished but was 
alight and blazing in the two. He was alarmed about such a bad beginning; 
he was afraid about how it would end and he pitied not just the one alone 
but both of them. He departed and took his leave. He returned to his friend's 
house and, as a prudent person, he conveyed the news in a modified way. 

(Polidoros) He said, ‘Brother, understand that the king does not yet 
know of the trouble that is going to catch up with you./?7? When he saw me 
he was full of joy and asked about you and how we both had fared when we 
were absent in foreign parts. But Aretusa's face clearly showed that she is 
possessed of a mighty rage and, as a prudent person, hides it. When she 
heard your name she became so hostile that poison and smoke came from 
her nostrils; her lips moved silently up and down, and between her teeth she 
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said what others did not hear; from her smoking mouth and all her features I 
saw her utter in her rage, ‘Has the thief already come?'(?8) Her lips showed 
it without speaking. My eyes sensed what my ears did not hear. And I tell 
you to take care to extinguish the fire and go no more to the king's palace. 
Aretusa is sorry for your mother and father and for this reason does not, for 
the moment, announce the mistake you have made as she knows that, if she 
tells it, the king will not allow himself to remain unavenged in so important 
a matter. But if she sees some further sign from you, be sure that she will 
reveal it to her father as something important; /?99 and if it is revealed and 
the king learns of it, your family will have many misfortunes to suffer. 
Therefore escape from all that; pretend that you know nothing and that you 
have no such thought or concern so that she thinks that you found the things 
somewhere and they came into your possession and that you kept them 
unsuspectingly, with no mischievous intent. And do not ever seek to learn 
who took them. Now, more than ever, you must be prudent so that the 
matter will come to be forgotten and pass, but now, take care, it is hot and it 
will burn the person who takes it up.' 2000 

(Poet) Rotokritos stood sadly and heard. His joy was small, his sorrow 
was great. That the king did not know pleased him much but Aretusa's rage 
scalded and burnt him badly. He resolved to stay at home for some days so 
that people would not see him and would say that he was sick when the king 
asked. He pretended to be ill. His father believed him and sent to search out 
medicines of all sorts. 

Aretusa was sad to hear of his illness. She had grief in her heart, sorrow 
in her soul.??! Her father sent each day to enquire. He would take great joy 
when told that Rotokritos was improving because he valued his father at the 
palace and treated Rotokritos as his own child and offspring. 

At this time, as the days passed, Aretusa found four late-picked apples. 
These she sent as a present to the invalid's mother; the apples became 
doctors and they healed him. When he saw them and was told that they 
were from the palace, who had sent them, and whose hand had held 
them, ??7) he pondered all night, he did not sleep at all. With these signs he 
became bold and drove away his fears. He said, 

(Rotokritos) *How is it possible, how is it likely that Aretusa should 
have so much ill-will and hostility against me if indeed, as I see and 
perceive, she made a present to my mother of a tonic for me? I shall not 
speak of such a matter to my friend. I know his mind. He always draws me 
back and puts an obstacle, difficulties and obstructions in my way and hides 
from me the remedy which can cure me.29 From what I hear, from what I 
see and from what Cupid advises me, Aretusa is not seeking to harm anyone 
because of the picture or what I wrote, nor does she have any bad intention 
concerning me. If it were true that she was so angry there would by now 
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have been lightning, rain and snow. But I see summer, a calm day and no 
dark cloud remains in the sky. A woman always asks and wants to hear that 
all desire her and all love her;??*) she does not rage and complain but is 
much pleased when all, young and old, say she is beautiful. If Aretusa found 
my songs and the image of her beauty she has not resented it but taken joy 
in it. She thinks that I, as the servant that I am at the palace, went and made 
the painting which she kept. She would not think that I love; but she puts a 
good construction on it as such sweetness and beauty can never do any 
harm. I shall rise soon and say that I am healed and that the illness and pains 
that afflicted me have passed. 79) One day I shall go alone to the palace 
and, as his servant, kiss the hand of my lord so that I may know and see 
what road I am on and whether the trouble I have taken on is healing me or 
making me ill.' 

(Poet) The feigned fever passed and went away. Rotokritos sought 
water for the blaze lest he catch fire. He dressed and rose, and having risen 
he remained indoors for two days and then appeared. His friends and his 
family saw him and took great joy as previously he had not let anyone visit 
him.06® Polidoros came and saw that his friend had turned over a new leaf; 
the apples of Aretusa had caused a resurrection. He heard that Rotokritos 
intended to go to the palace; he had rejected his advice and adopted another 
plan. Polidoros thought that there must be a secret message from Aretusa 
and that it had healed him. He said, ‘I see that all I laboured on has perished 
and I have found that the person who was so hungry is satiated.’ As he 
thought that Rotokritos had a secret message from Aretusa, he did not, for 
the moment, say anything to him until he knew for sure. 2070 

Rotokritos got ready to go to the palace. He set off in humility and 
walked anxiously. A thousand times he thought about what Aretusa might 
decide and how her decision would affect him. He would not need to 
observe her more than once in order to perceive and recognize if she 
showed hostility on seeing him; and after that he would never again turn 
towards her. He would burn in the misery of love by himself. 

He approached the palace; he went up those steps which gave him milk 
and honey to drink.?°5 He entered, greeted the king as a servant and turned 
a little towards Aretusa. She, in her cunning, did not wish to be first to show 
that she admired Rotokritos’s youth. She went pale and cold, and the same 
moment her lovely beauty blazed up and reddened. The leaves of her heart 
opened and closed, and her joy was mixed with bitterness. In the confusion 
of her passion she felt great joy in seeing such comeliness and beauty in the 
one she loved.29) But when she considered and realized what road she 
would have to take and what counsel she would have to follow so that the 
matter she had conceived would end with honour and would take place with 
the blessing of her mother and father, she became morose and fought a great 
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battle in her innermost heart about one thing and another. She secretly 
looked at him but not very often. She seemed clumsy in such a matter and 
without passion; and whereas previously she had looked at him as a lady 
unconcerned, now it was as a girl that she watched him with humility and 
shyness.7/ In this plight she strove to let her wisdom help her not to 
reveal her love so easily to him, to bide her time as long as possible, so that 
Rotokritos would never learn her secrets. But whoever thinks this, is 
mistaken. Passion does not deceive, and a woman in love soon reveals this 
to the one she loves. 

Rotokritos began to frequent the palace more often. He paid no 
attention to what was behind him nor did he think about what lay ahead. 
Sometimes he discreetly looked at Aretusa to discover what the girl's heart 
and desire were?!!0 and whether she showed hostility or malice or whether 
she was annoyed. He awaited this verdict with fear. At first he rarely turned 
towards her, then more often, and then he took courage and went further 
still. After many encounters the girl too began to turn towards him and look 
upon him with affection. Just when she wanted to check herself, to allow 
much time to pass, Cupid lit the fire in her and it was on the verge of flaring 
up. She saw how Rotokritos was and felt pity. She often replied to him with 
the corner of her eye.?!/?) They flirted with each other with their eyes in 
such a way that both knew one love held them. 

Rotokritos was like the traveller who chances upon a muddy river-bed 
when it is full of water; when he sees it he is alarmed and afraid to cross, 
but he is in a hurry and boldly enters to test it; he walks very slowly, step by 
step; he has a stick and puts it down to test the depth of the water; he always 
follows the stick and it steers; he seeks the shallower and easier part?/?9 
and when he makes sure that it has little depth he crosses and recrosses the 
river and is no longer afraid. Even thus Rotokritos's limbs trembled and 
were afraid when he first turned and saw Aretusa. Very slowly he began to 
take courage, to go often to the king's palace and quickly return. He too, in 
testing the depth of the waves, found shallow waters and was no longer 
afraid. He recognized her heart's pain in her eyes, in her extreme pallor, and 
in her weakness.?/*) To one and to the other the matter was no longer 
hidden because both knew that they were walking in step. Aretusa tried to 
conceal it as much as she could, but treacherous Cupid revealed her. 
However much she tried to conceal herself by practising cunning, her 
passion betrayed her, love denounced her. No one knew what they had in 
their minds; no other realized it except those concerned. Aretusa's nurse 
knew of it, and the friend of the lover; they suffered daily because of their 
woes.(?/59 Their counsels could no longer help; the two would only be 
match-makers for the marriage. 
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Aretusa and Rotokritos secretly looked, they secretly watched, one 
never smiled to the other nor did they talk. In this way the time passed. It 
was only their eyes which confessed the sufferings and pain of their hearts. 
Aretusa's look shifted between yes and no; she discreetly kept the coals in 
the ashes. She did not wish to show that passion commanded her with ease. 
Inside her were heat and burning but outside there was no smoke./60 And 
although Rotokritos knew and saw that the girl very often looked with 
affection he never dared to say a word to her, because he wanted to know 
her more openly. All the looks which Aretusa gave him were always a 
mixture of propriety and sweetness, and for the sake of honour, decorum 
and pride she did not yet allow him to become well acquainted with her. 
And although she desired to make him her spouse she wanted time to bring 
this discreetly.?/79 She could see this, it relieved her and this was enough; 
quietly, without haste, she would reach what she pursued. Rotokritos found 
himself between yes and no. At times he was in cool air and at times he was 
in fire and flame. He trembled, he was afraid and he took care not to make a 
mistake and appear presumptuous towards such a great lady. He always saw 
and gazed on her beauty with meekness and humility. In his mind he 
thought, 

(Rotokritos) ‘I know and understand that I am not worthy ever to 
command such a lady?/8% and to make her my spouse; and so it befits a 
servant to go to his lady as a servant. This is enough for me and let me get 
by on it; it is enough that I know she wishes to see me. This I hold a great 
gain. It is not fitting for me to expect anything else from her. Let me have 
this for nourishment so that I may eat and be satisfied.’ 

(Poet) Those who love passionately receive great comfort when they 
see the beauty of the other’s eyes. They rejoice, they take joy in this sight, 
and if they wish to turn elsewhere love does not allow them.?/9? So it was 
for Rotokritos, so it was for Aretusa. They were nourished by looking and 
they managed with skill. They proceeded expertly although it was the first 
time that their inexperienced youth had entered upon such trials. Do not 
hold it remarkable, do not all marvel at it; these skills are in nature's garden. 
In many sorts of matters which a man does not understand, nor has he done 
or seen them, nature supplies a lesson. As an infant to whom no one has 
explained eating looks to find suck the moment it is born; ?? nature 
teaches it from its mother's womb and it seeks to find suck in order to live; 
and without having a teacher it is born with knowledge; it cries, it seeks the 
breast and its mother pities it. And if she does not immediately give it milk 
it puts its fingers into its mouth to suck; straightway it shows what it needs 
and declares what it wants although it is so insignificant, a baby and infant. 
Even so is it with a young man and woman when they begin to form a bond 
of affection and start to love.??/0 Although it is the first time for them and 
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they have had no instruction, they know and understand what is needed in 
such matters. Rotokritos was the teacher and Aretusa in turn discreetly hid 
her passion as if she were older. As though they had on another occasion 
chanced to be in such a war, they knew what the battle required. 


PART B 


At this season the time came for the knights to assemble and the city to 
rejoice, for them to joust for prizes, for the winners to be honoured and for 
those who fell to be shamed. Rotokritos knew what was announced and, 
more than any other, he greatly wanted to make an attempt and to see if he 
were as good as any champion at fighting with horse and lance. He then told 
Polidoros of his desire and, seeking his advice, he revealed what he 
wished.?? His friend, as a prudent person who always hinders what the 
other desires and the things he seeks, was continually trying to quench 
Rotokritos's anxiety and stop him from pursuing Aretusa's love. Knowing 
that Rotokritos was stronger than any other knight, he was of the opinion 
that he would take the honours before all and win the golden garland with 
his victory, and in this way Aretusa would be entangled in greater affection 
and love. Because of this he put to Rotokritos all manner of reasons and 
difficulties; he did not want him to win the garland.?? Polidoros said to 
him, 

(Polidoros) *If you want the advice of your good friend, give up the 
jousting on which your mind is set. For if your destiny wills it that you 
receive the garland and show great courage as a knight on horseback, the 
king, who is wise, will realize that you are the singer that he set about 
catching. As our city has no one like you in bravery, you will be telling and 
making known what is hidden. What Aretusa, in discreetly seeking to 
prevent disaster, hides out of pity, you will reveal with your crazy 
rashness?% and you will no longer be able to hide yourself or to keep the 
secret. My brother, you are valiant but up to now you have been hidden. Of 
those in the city I am the only one who knows about you, but all have been 
concerned with inquiring since the time when the ten met with death and 
injury. When they see you win the garland with your valour, those who 
have lost dear ones and are smitten with sorrow for them will shout to the 
king, who sits in judgement, that he should render justice for those you 
killed.^? You will see great misfortunes befall your person, and the songs 
and tunes will turn to lamentation. Take my advice, my brother, examine it 
well, attend to it. Give up the jousting on this occasion. The affair is recent 
and the bereaved are still mourning, gloomy and dressed in black.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos wanted the eyes that gave him nourishment and life to 
see how he rode and played the lance for the garland she had made, so that 
another would not take it,?? so that no one would boast that in Athens 
foreigners won such precious favours. He said, 

(Rotokritos) *Dear Polidoros, I understand what you are telling me. I 
remember your advice, both earlier and later; I set those words beside what 
you are saying to me and I find the reason why you are hindering me. I have 
taken it into my head to joust and there is no turning back for me now 
though I die a hundred deaths. What you have said to me today is not 
appropriate as neither the king nor anyone else cares about these matters. 
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If you love me, my friend, let them pass. I see your wisdom; I understand 
your cunning. I know what you are saying and what you are recounting. Let 
it pass, because you are wasting your labour. Now tell me: if my destiny 
wills it that I conquer and I do not let the golden garland pass to another, 
what greater joy could my heart see than that I should have the chaplet 
which my lady has lovingly made; that night and day in my suffering 1 
should take comfort in the garland which her marble hand has woven; 
that I should see it morning and evening and that I should hang it on my 
pillows for it to be near me all night and that I should be with it until I die 
and the seasons bring my life to a close? I do not have the power to make 
such a lady my spouse; I know and I understand what others wish to tell me. 
And since my power does not reach to such high matters, at least let me 
nourish my body with her handiwork. All that I see belonging to the palace, 
even a small dog, gives me joy because of her.” If a garland such as this 
should fall to my lot, my desire will cease; it will wish for nothing else 
hereafter.’ 

(Poet) When Polidoros saw that he was wasting his labour and that his 
friend was no longer taking advice or counsel he left off his words and 
counsels; those of love had greater weight than his. At that time he changed 
his mind and his resolve and he did not desert his friend in such need. He 
turned his thoughts to the costume that should be made for Rotokritos so 
that he should be the most handsome where they would ride.?? His surcoat 
was silver-white with gold; no other was more beautiful than it. Polidoros 
prepared him in secret; he put much love and effort into seeing that he 
should come out as victor and receive the garland. 

The time came, the season approached and drew near, and each person 
zealously armed his own friend. The king ordered that a lofty tribune be 
erected where the knights should assemble and ride. Boards, beams, nails 
and the skill of craftsmen completed what their lord required in the 
square.“ They adorned it round about with gold and silver, and the 
thrones and the seats gleamed. 

The awaited hour came, which all longed for to show their noble 
prowess. From dawn trumpets sounded and it was announced in the city that 
small children and the weak should be supervised; if a child or invalid 
should venture into the square and be killed by someone, that person could 
not be accused of murder. Obstacles were removed; work-places were shut; 
roofs, courtyards and windows filled with people.“/2 When day was fully 
broken a second announcement was made, the knights were summoned and 
the trumpets sounded. The mighty sons of kings had arrived earlier but they 
stayed hidden; none of them wished to appear in the square lest they should 
be seen and it should be known who they were. They wanted to make a 
sudden appearance with their wealth and apparel. The king came, sat on the 
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tribune, and then gave orders that the knights should come out immediately. 
The queen was there too, and also their daughter. She kept holding her 
nurse tenderly by the hand.?) The nurse, as an old and wise woman, kept 
looking back over all that had happened and could not be happy or take joy 
in the matter. 

There was a document with writing in the king's hand which said that 
whoever should prove victor on that day and be the bravest in the 
tournament would receive the precious gifts and be the object of praise. As 
for the queen, she held a finely wrought flower which you would think had 
been cut from a tree. It was rich and precious in its petals and stem because 
it was completely adorned with sapphires and rubies; the petals were 
made of silk and gold; it deceived and fooled all who saw it as they thought 
it had been taken that hour from the tree. On that occasion everyone was 
deluded by it. It was in the queen’s gift to bestow the flower that day on 
whoever appeared most elegant, most handsome and worthy, and wielded 
the lance under his arm with skill. It was for the queen to observe and 
determine this, and make a just decision according to her judgement. 4 
All, young and old, eagerly stood waiting to hear the clash of arms and for a 
warrior to appear. 


The young Lord of Mitilini 

The first who nobly came forth at that time was the young lord of 
Mitilini, a skilful knight on a grey horse, handsome, worthy, and with the 
grace of Cupid. The garment covering his armour was a blue surcoat with 
golden stars. And on his helmet was painted a high mountain with a 
wounded deer on its peak;/° it seemed to you to turn, look at the arrow 
and try to remove it but not to be able. Below the deer the motto said, ‘Look 
and feel pity for what I have suffered. I sweated and laboured to get to this 
height but when I reached it I was wounded and I am about to die.' 

He went immediately to do obeisance. He approached the king and his 
name was recorded as he declared it. The beardless youth was called 
Dimofanis. He was much feared in the grace of his manliness and much 
admired for his fair beauty.“ He retired to his place so that the others 
could come. 


The Prince of Anapli 

Everybody looked again and in a short time there appeared a young 
prince from a great city. It was the beloved son of the King of Anapli, and 
mounted on his horse he flew like an eagle. He was clad in orange and 
silver clothes, a handsome youth of twenty-two years. His body displayed 
ornament, wealth, and nobility and he too had a painting high on his 
helmet.“ From far off this showed the sun, shaded and dark, without its 
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rays; in front of it was painted a seated maiden. The picture was lifelike and 
from her golden hair and face dazzling rays shone in front of her. 
Underneath the sun he too had a motto; it declared his woes and told of his 
sufferings: ‘The beauty and radiance of her who has wounded me and is 
greatly torturing me extinguishes the sun's rays.’ (130 

Like the first he too approached the king and his name was recorded 
when he declared it. Andromachos he was called and he was possessed of 
great manliness. He inspired terror and was feared by whoever knew him. 

Then after him appeared a lance and a tall bay horse with a handsome 
knight. 


The Lord of Mothoni 

This was the young noble who ruled Mothoni. Always his thoughts 
were on honour; always he aimed high. The surcoat he wore was gold and 
red; a fair maiden had made it as a gift for him.” The painting he had 
chosen to display on his helmet showed how he pined for the beauty of a 
nymph. It had Cupid with his weapons aiming to strike, a blazing fire with a 
heart, and an anvil of iron. Below was written an explanation so that 
everyone should know his suffering and his woe, ‘You see this heart? 
Blazing fire scorches it; it is beaten on the anvil and Cupid shoots at it.' 
People called him Filaretos. He had manliness, strength and fair beauty.297 


The Lord of Egripo 

In an all-green surcoat with golden eagles in the middle there also came 
the young nobleman who was called Iraklis. He ruled cities and villages in 
the regions of Egripo, and in manliness and wisdom he had no peer. The 
painting on his helmet was skilfully done and with its motto told of the 
longing of his heart: there was a fountain running with clear, icy water, and 
opposite it a tree shrivelled up and withered, without flowers, without 
shoots, without fruit or apples; the branches and leaves were shown 
wilted.?/0 [n the middle of the tree were golden letters which told of the 
youth’s complaint and suffering, ‘I stand and watch the fountain; it will not 
refresh me but leaves me to wither. It makes no right judgement.’ 


The Lord of Macedonia 

Like a lion, with speed and much bustle the lord of Macedonia 
appeared, a fair youth. He was a handsome young man, twenty-one years 
old, of very great strength and of very great charm. A singer, a reveller who 
wandered by night and had been tortured much on the paths of passion, 77 
he was called by the sweet name of Nikostratis. His surcoat was of gold and 
completely covered with hearts. On his helmet he too had a sign of love: 
dead birds of all sorts lying together and a live falcon entangled in a net; the 
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writing told that he was enslaved: ‘I hunted many birds and was called the 
“peregrine falcon” but now even I have been deceived and caught in a net.’ 
He had barely approached the tribune when trumpets and drums were 
heard from afar, horns sounded, 3) and all turned in that direction, wanting 
to discover what it was and what was happening. And there appeared in 
their midst a knight, bright as the moon, coming on a tall and handsome 
piebald horse to contest the chaplet. With every step it pranced and neighed. 


The Lord of Koroni 

He was without surcoat and he came out from a cave clad in golden 
armour which shone like the sun. This cave he had made with boards and 
beams which had paintings in three colours, green, black and blue: the 
black denoted darkness, the green denoted woods, and the blue, a pile of 
stones. The painting could have deceived any person into the mistake of 
imagining that the place really had a cave. This was the beloved nephew of 
the Lord of Koroni and everyone who saw him was full of admiration. All 
night he had skilfully constructed this cave and in the morning he appeared 
in their midst like an eagle. He was called Drakomachos — such was his 
name; in his valour he killed poisonous snakes and lions.2?) The painting 
on his helmet indicated his taste for rejoicing in torments and nourishing his 
life with them; it had the bird which approaches fire, is burnt and becomes 
ash, and once more regains its youth. The writing said to whoever read it 
that the fire which tortured him refreshed — it did not burn: ‘The more I 
approach fire and it burns and tortures me, the more it renews me, heals and 
assists me.” 


The Lord of Sklavounia 

With thunder and lightning made by artifice a knight came out from a 
thick cloud.? This was the man who commanded the regions of 
Sklavounia. Never did his manliness have regard for either wild beasts or 
humans. He prided himself on his strength and was a great boaster. He took 
joy in fighting on foot and on horseback. He had no surcoat and so his 
armour shone forth. It was full of the blossoms of trees and flowers of the 
field. He appeared always harsh, always angry. He was span’s breadth 
higher than the tallest warrior. He too had a painting on his helmet, an 
island deeply set in the middle of the sea;?” the wind and waters lashed it 
in their rage; the wave broke, foamed and washed over its peak but the 
island, not seeming to notice their rage, remained unmoved and firm in the 
commotion. The motto was plain and anyone could understand the reason 
why ocean and winds did not overcome it: ‘Terrors, fears, rages, waves, 
even if they swell up, cannot root out a faithful love.’ The name given to 
him when he was born he straightway renounced when he came of age(8) 
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and he chose another; such was his wish, such was his order. He was called 
Tripolemos to inspire fear. 


The Lord of Axia 

When this warrior departed there appeared in the distance a much 
admired youth with blond curly hair and very handsome. No other could 
equal his beauty. This was the prince who ruled Axia. Day and night he 
fought but he was never angry; even in battle he was always smiling. No 
one in the world was as good-natured as he.??) He was called Glikaretos, 
and when he came to where the others were he greeted them with 
tenderness and great courtesy. All loved him even though they did not know 
him, because the flowers of nobility smell sweet from afar. He did 
obeisance to the king and his name was enrolled. He rode a horse as nimble 
as a deer; its chest was bay, its belly black, its feet and neck grey and its 
mane chestnut; its rump was all white. Everyone liked the horse very much 
and they stood around with the knight in the middle.??? Glikaretos had a 
net-like surcoat, all woven with gold, and in each loop was a heart struck 
with an arrow. From when he was young he had loved a lady and he was 
never able to put her from his mind. Always he had her planted in the 
depths of his heart and as time passed his torment increased. The painting 
on his helmet and the verse written there showed the great power of love. 
There was a bright moon, quite full,?/? with a small dry tree under its light 
and, opposite, another tree with flowers and apples, and Cupid was sleeping 
in its cool leaves. The writing made clear and explained why the one was 
green and the other had withered: *When the moon is full no tree takes root 
except the tree of love, which always sends down roots.’ He greeted all 
courteously, young and old, and moved off to a vacant space like the others. 


The Karamanite 

And like a wild beast there appeared a Karamanite who had a great 
enmity toward the island of Crete.2?) He was a powerful, rich and mighty 
lord. In those parts no other had been born like him. He worshipped neither 
sky nor stars nor Selini and he terrified everyone with his appearance. He 
believed in his sword and worshipped that. He was always stirring up wars, 
hostilities and conflicts. He was surly and exceedingly bad-tempered. He 
took joy in discord and hated love. He was called Spitholiondas and when 
he came to the king he greeted him testily and spoke little.27? He never 
laughed but was always moody. When soft, his voice was like another's 
shouting. He spoke only to threaten. He hurt with his look, and a plait hung 
down on to one of his ear-lobes. He rode a very wild horse which frightened 
all who were in the square. It had the tail of a leopard, the feet of a buffalo, 
the eyes of a wild cat, and its tongue was huge. Its hair was grey and 
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dappled over all its hide — red, black, chestnut.6 It was lean and nimble; 
when it ran neither arrow nor bolt, even from a strong arm, could catch it. 
Very often it made a noise but it did not neigh; it made very wild sounds 
and roared like a wild beast. 

When Spitholiondas had enrolled with the king and given his name he 
sought out a large space, with plenty of room to stand in. The paddocks did 
not please him nor could the place accommodate him; he kept pacing to and 
fro on his horse. Over his armour he had put the skin of a lion which he had 
killed when wandering in the woods?! and its feet were hanging down the 
front of his chest; whoever did not fear Spitholiondas, had a stout heart. 
Very often the feet of the skin moved in such a way that it seemed they 
were trying to seize someone. Without turning to look at the others or greet 
them and without condescending to talk to anyone he growled at the sky, he 
growled at the air. His face declared the deeds of his hand. His surcoat, his 
appearance and his horse all showed him to be a demon who had come from 
Hades. Upon his helmet was Death, all-black, with a scythe and writing, 
not in ink but in blood, which said, ‘Let him who sees me tremble and fear, 
for the sword I wield has pity for no one.' 


The son of the King of Byzantium 

With ornament kingly and rich beyond any other, with regal pomp, and 
with great lordliness a knight appeared on his horse like an eagle, the 
beloved son of the King of Byzantium, accompanied by twenty horsemen 
and twenty foot-soldiers. From afar the streets glowed and shone.?7? The 
soldiers were in front bearing white arms and they wielded naked swords as 
they marched. The horsemen came behind, handsomely clad, and they 
escorted their lord as they were ordered. In front of all these, on foot, not on 
horseback, there went eight young men without arms, the king's grooms, 
alike in body and in age, dressed in one uniform, with curly blond hair, tall, 
slender and of fair build. They went with measured pace; they marched with 
grace and all those who watched them were elated.?9? They led eight 
horses. The likes of them were not to be found in the royal stable then or 
ever before; three were chestnut, three bay, one a tall grey, and the one in 
the middle, which pranced with every step, was all black. But in front of all 
there went four horsemen; they had great grace in their mastery of the 
trumpet. When they blew, the sound was so sweet that you thought they 
were singing birds. The horse that the prince was riding had great strength 
and was possessed of much grace.?” It would jump up with its four feet in 
the air and on that day it did many remarkable things. When it flew up so as 
not to touch the earth, it kicked, it raged and roared like a wild beast. And 
without stepping on the ground it would throw out a hundred kicks upon the 
wind, as I speak truly. Its master put it through all this with his orders as he 
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understood its mind and knew its behaviour. He could if he wanted to — a 
remarkable thing — also tame it like a lamb and make it behave very 
differently.) Men gave way when they saw him and made room for him. 
In the middle of the crowd he shone like the morning star. His nobility was 
manifest when he appeared. Each person, even though not knowing him, 
recognised that he was a lord, a king, and offshoot of a lofty tree since foot- 
soldiers and horsemen accompanied him. 

Straightway he went to the king and greeted him with discretion. He 
flexed his body a little and bowed slightly. He preened himself on his great 
nobility and took pride in it. There was no one who approached his 
grandeur.(^'Ü Pistoforos was his name and so men called him. All loved him 
and he found great favour with everyone. He had the heart of a dragon and 
the strength of a lion. He feared no one, on foot or on horse. He wore such a 
surcoat that anyone looking at it was at a loss to say what it was or how it 
had been made. It shone and flashed so much that it dazzled every eye, and 
its great brightness hid its beauty because it was impossible for anyone to 
approach the man without being dazzled by the radiance coming from his 
dress.(*20 

The king bowed his head to no one else but he then gave great honour 
to this man. With joyful face, with sugared words he received the prince as 
he did no other, and he rose a little from his golden throne. Much honour 
above all others was given to this lord. He loved a lady and hoped to win 
her and, although he had troubles, he would not let her go. He expected to 
reach a happy conclusion, to achieve his desire, and to tame what was 
wild.“ The painting on his helmet showed this hope as it had a cool vine 
with fair unripe grapes and the verse inscribed there said, ‘In time, when 
sour becomes sweet, I hope to eat what I now do not taste.’ 

All turned their eyes and looked upon him. They sought to gaze at no 
one else but him. Aretusa alone, who had her mind elsewhere, turned only a 
little to look, but kept speaking to her father. Then Frosini said quietly to 
her, 

(Frosini) ‘Mistress, do you not see his rich beauty?“ You too should 
turn and glimpse where everyone is looking so that you may see the 
fountain of beauty, the garden of wealth. I beseech fortune and fate to grant 
that this prince, and no other, be destined for you; that you marry him, that 
you be honoured as befits you, and that Rotokritos look at you from afar as 
a servant; that you leave befouled grass and a poisoned flower and take the 
fair rose that smells of musk.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa sought neither wealth nor charms; they were all as mist, 
snow storms and wind, for there had yet to appear the sun that warmed 
her and the one about whom she always thought. 
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The Lord of Patras and the Prince of Cyprus 

Behind this knight another was seen, with an ugly appearance and wild 
as a lion. He had no companion, and was armed and clad in iron from head 
to toe. He had very heavy and rusty armour, and his appearance was dull 
green, wild and grim. He rode a horse which the wind could not catch. His 
appearance alone made a wound without use of arms.“ He wore no other 
costume on that occasion. 

This man had for a long time loved a fair lady. He had laboured and 
schemed much to make her say *yes' and agree that they be united, but she 
did not want him and always hated him as he was very ugly and wild in the 
extreme. He always imagined that she would love him and was in no way 
willing to abandon such a quest. Although he saw her harsh and 
complaining he always patiently awaited her tender favours.” On his rust- 
covered helmet he had a picture of the wild and angry sea; on the beach a 
fisherman held a net, but, looking towards a sea covered with waves, he 
showed with his finger that, as he saw it, the weather was not about to 
improve for fishing and enjoying himself; and, so that every one should 
know, he said clearly in what was written that patience conquers 
difficulties, ‘If I have patience and do not slacken, I hope to fish when the 
weather grows calm.’(*2 He went before the king as the others had done, he 
enrolled and did obeisance with great fierceness. He was called 
Drakokardos and he had the markings of a dragon; he never laughed or felt 
joy. 

This man had known neither father nor mother, as they had died when 
he was a babe in the cradle. He was reared in the house of a grandmother of 
his, a witch, and for that reason he became fierce, as our verse tells. He had 
been born in Patras and he ruled there. He never loved a human being but 
always looked for quarrels.“* He approached Spitholiondas and avoided 
the others. He contracted his brows and made his eyes fierce. Each greeted 
the other, roaring like wild beasts. With their fierce looks they terrified 
everyone. 

At that time much talk and the noise of many weapons were heard at a 
distance. Horses neighed. It was the son of the King of Cyprus; he was like 
a hawk and he shone with the brightness of the morning star and the gleam 
of the evening star. When he came to the king he said who he was and 
immediately had his lances brought for him to choose.© He took the 
heaviest, tossed it in the air and caught it in his mighty hand as though it 
were a leaf. He showed the graces of his manhood and the fairness of his 
body. Everyone, young and old, admired him much. 

He was called Kipridimos. Many knew him and his deeds were 
renowned far and wide. His armour was covered with light cloth. Golden 
trees were embroidered on it and there were fountains and birds depicted 
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with great skill. His surcoat was more beautiful than any other.2/? On his 
helmet there was painted a chariot and it dragged Cupid, bound, along the 
ground. It also had silver writing which everyone understood: the blind boy 
never conquered him, ‘I drag the conqueror, the victor, to and fro, bound 
beneath my chariot." 


Erotokritos and the Cretan 

A huge crowd gathered, the square was full, and finally Rotokritos 
came dressed in white on a horse that was all black except for one white 
foot. In the midst of all he shone like the star of day.?! All stood to look at 
such a worthy person, a handsome young knight, the image of an eagle. His 
surcoat was white cloth woven with gold and silver and it covered his 
armour with great artistry. It had been made with such skill and mastery that 
both armour and surcoat were visible. In the painting on the helmet of this 
handsome knight was a moth burning in the middle of a flame. Its sufferings 
were described in a veiled way in silver and gilded letters;^? ‘I was 
attracted to the brightness of the flame and stared at it; I approached and 
was burnt but could not flee.’ 


Rotokritos. 


He went to the king and as he came near he showed his face and his 
beauty shone forth. As he registered his name he looked to the lady he 
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loved, and she felt her heart fly up to escape. She trembled on one side and 
he on the other, but both of them hid the live coals in ashes. And just as a 
drenched bird squats on the ground and the sun comes out to find and warm 
it;/?*) straightway it perches on a high tree and sings sweetly; it spreads out 
its wings, its breast chirps, in its joy it looks to the left, to the right, at the 
earth, at the sky, and gives a sign of its relief and joy; so too Aretusa 
discreetly rejoiced to think that the sun which gave her warmth was then 
opposite her. Nature endowed him well with countless graces and he 
appeared to surpass all in both East and West. But even if he had been ugly, 
then, at that time when he inspired her passion he would have become very 
handsome. To her no other seemed to be like him in beauty; in her mind 
she always thought of him as very worthy. Him alone she saw, at him she 
gazed, and he seemed to her to be a bird about to take flight. And just as 
when, in a wintry storm and thick mist, a sailor directs his ship at night with 
fear and trembling; always he looks at one star and by it he trims the sails 
on the course he is following, by it he steers; even so Aretusa, in the terrible 
fog which held her, in the darkness of her passion, did not see other good 
looks% but looked only at the youth of Rotokritos as at a bright star. From 
the very beginning she did not turn to look elsewhere. There she found 
relief and coolness for her body and a star for her salvation in the danger 
she faced. She turned to one spot and looked at one person; the lady did not 
deign to look at another. All seemed ugly to her, without manliness and 
grace; all were a dark night but Rotokritos was the moon. 

A curse on Cupid and his good deeds! How he beguiles, deceives our 
reason and makes it err!"? [n what wrongs, in what indignities he 
entangles humans! Into what error does the person who has him as judge 
enter! How many handsome young lords were there present, but only 
Rotokritos pleased Aretusa. She no longer looked to the heights but kept her 
eyes low and covered them with a veil of gossamer. She was unable to see 
how to pursue her own advantage, but she desired what harmed her because 
her heart was in torture. 

The king and all those looking on felt great joy, but they did not yet 
know who was the strongest of them.9) As no one was missing, the 
knights were about to get ready, when what seemed a trumpet was heard 
sounding in the distance. They saw a cloud of dust, which had risen up high, 
and a knight accompanied by many others. Black was his steed, black his 
arms, and black his lance. The surcoat of this knight was also black. He had 
been reared on the island of Crete and grew to be brave, strong and skilled 
in arms. At that time he held and ruled the famous city of fair Gortyn. 69 
There was a reason why he went about sad and clad in black, accompanied 
by a crowd who wore black: Cupid was its beginning, but its end was the 
work of Haros, who never allows us joy. 
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This man was descended from the blood of kings and had a father who, 
through his manliness, was feared everywhere and who had died and left 
him as an infant of three days. His mother reared him without the tenderness 
of a father. She reared him in the virtues, in arms and in letters. He was 
called a prince in his deeds and action.©° He was advised to marry but he 
was never willing. He loved a life of solitude and was content with that. 
But, just as the proud are often deceived and caught like fish in a net, so he 
too, without wishing it, was caught in Cupid's tortures and was not able to 
escape. As he was going along one morning he saw a fair lady, the picture 
of an angel, drenched in roses, who was sitting in a discreet and modest 
fashion at a window. She was holding a piece of cloth and embroidering 
with silk thread. (/ Her lips were the colour of roses, her eyes sapphire, 
and her face gave lustre to the window. It seemed to him as he saw her that 
an arrow struck him. It had passion in its socket and love in its notch. 
Forthwith his mind changed. He cast aside his earlier intention and his 
tender youth was enslaved. At that time he had neither father nor mother. 
He was completely on his own as both had died. There was none to talk to 
him or advise him for his care to lighten and his pain to cease. All day 
and all night he had no rest. He eagerly pursued the one he loved. Although 
she was nothing like him in nobility and wealth, passion has no regard for 
these things nor does love value them. 

In such matters Cupid knows how to speed things up. He stands 
guarantor of the dowry and quickly makes arrangements. The two were in 
love and each desired the other. The crafty boy often does this. The prince's 
labours were successful and he was united with her. Such desire and such a 
union had not occurred in the world.?? They often amused themselves and 
every hour they took their pleasure, sometimes in woods or on mountains, 
sometimes at a seaside haven, but more often than anywhere else they 
stayed on Ida. That was the place they delighted in and loved. On Ida there 
were plains and mountains, woods and valleys, grass, flowers, plants, 
fountains and wells, trees with flowers and fruits, cool meadows, estates 
with many shepherds and countless flocks. And among all those who dwelt 
there was a beautiful shepherdess.(ó*? Her father used to send her to watch 
their flock. She would very often meet up with the young man, who went 
hunting with his bow and when he chanced to see game he did not let it 
escape. He used to bring home wild goats, deer and hares. Crete had never 
borne as good a bowman. When he met and saw the shepherdess he never 
wished to talk and show her affection. He did not desire the beauty of 
another nymph because he already had a very great love for his 
companion.(650 

But a curse on jealousy and its good deeds! How many woes and 
troubles does it put into the mind of man! Suspicion began to wound her 
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limbs, to torture her mind and penetrate to her heart. The damsel thought 
that her companion loved another because he often saw the shepherdess. 
This thought threw her into madness and she conceived much jealousy, as it 
seemed probable. Her anxiety increased, her pain increased. She thought 
that the shepherdess had become his mistress.” In her cunning she set 
about seeing and finding out whether it was really true or whether she 
should forget it. And one afternoon the couple went to a fountain to take 
sweet sleep. His friends sported and laughed at a distance as they did not 
draw near the place where the couple were. He carried his bow. He did not 
wish to leave it lest he should chance upon some game or quarry. Haridimos 
lay down under a tree. He listened to the water dropping as he watched.” 
He placed the loaded bow by his side (in this art no one had such skill). The 
sweet chirping of the birds and the water's murmur brought him delight. 
Sleep came over him and the damsel thought it was time to see what he did 
when he woke as the shepherdess was guarding her flock alone in a cool 
valley further along the stream. She said, ‘Let me withdraw and hide among 
the boughs of the wood and when he wakes I shall see where his steps take 
him.(68) I shall be hidden and silent. I shall not speak and when he rises I 
shall see from there and have proof.’ 

She went in among the boughs. No one saw her. She hid herself and 
could not be seen. She was greatly worried. With a terrified heart she waited 
to find out the truth of her worries and what tortured her. While the young 
man slept he saw in a dream the claw of a lion come and snatch his heart, 
and then he felt a chill colder than snow and his heart seemed to be torn 
from its roots.ó He awoke in terror. With fear he got up and looked for 
his companion. Trusting in his arms, he immediately took his bow in his 
hand. He was afraid what that day might bring him. He did not find the 
damsel and he trembled all over, but it occurred to him that she would be at 
a house she often visited. He walked towards the wood, looked for a spot 
and watched to find some wild creature to hunt. He saw boughs move and 
shrubs bend. He thought a deer or wild goat was among them” and at that 
moment he immediately loaded an arrow. Alas, the evil he did! Alas, the 
injustice that occurred! He was so quick to draw the shaft and send it to the 
bough which concealed such beauty that the damsel did not have any time 
at all to find another place to hide or to move. The arrow struck her marble 
breasts, and if she uttered the least sound, it was not heard. It seems she died 
without crying out. A curse on the thoughts and deeds of jealousy! "!9 

Haridimos felt that his hand had hit the mark and that he had struck 
flesh with that arrow. In his joy he ran up and went into the wood seeking to 
reach and catch the game. He found what he did not want. He saw what he 
did not expect. The hunting that he did would bring death to him. He came 
upon the woman he loved much, cold and blood-stained. She had breath and 
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spoke. She said that she was dying and that she was suffering such a death 
for loving him too much. Saying this she expired. Her eyes closed.?) On 
seeing something so unexpected he was filled with terror and lost his wits. 
On the spot he decided to kill himself. Bitterness and sorrow so oppressed 
and tortured him that he sought death with his weapons. For what had 
happened weighed upon him so heavily that he certainly intended to kill 
himself at that time, but his faithful friends came and found him before his 
hand carried out what his lips said. When they saw what they had not 
expected they wept, they grieved and they began to comfort their friend's 
distress.” They told of countless noble examples and cautioned him to 
guard against committing a blameworthy act and to give up wanting to kill 
himself or to contemplate such a deed; in the unexpected circumstance he 
should show himself as others had done. With the many comforting words 
he recovered a little. Like a man, he returned to his senses. He decided to 
live, to serve her and to present her with his trophies of manliness. In his 
quest he went to one city after the other and won prizes in jousts."^) He 
went and hung on the tomb of his lady what was given to him in 
recompense for his valour. In these rewards he found solace and when he 
took them to her as a gift he found comfort. 


The death of the wife of Haridimos. 
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When he heard of such a joust in the city of Athens desire moved him 
to go in black, in a sombre colour, and to joust for his lady, whom he had 
lost. He hoped to win, and his thought and goal, when he received the 
garland, was to go to hang it on her tomb as was his practice. He was 
late because he met with an obstacle on the way but he had started 
immediately on hearing the news. He was called Haridimos, possessed of 
manliness and grace, and everywhere he fought there was lightning, thunder 
and rain. When he contended his mighty strength struck sparks off steel, 
blood from bodies, and thunderings and commotions. Upon his helmet he 
had a snuffed candle, and opposite was shown a strong wind. Below, in 
writing, he described and made clear his great woe and the misery which 
tormented him: "59 ‘This flame which used to shine for me no longer gives 
me light; the wind has quenched it and now I am in darkness.' Many on foot 
and on horse recognised him and shouted, *Now the lion of Crete has 
appeared. This is Haridimos and from the time when he lost his companion 
he wears all black. If he lives a hundred years he will never change since his 
fate wished to vex him so.’ 

When Spitholiondas heard this he started, in his anger, to become quite 
beside himself, to grow wild and to rage. "7? His vitals grew hot like boiling 
water and bubbled, his stomach thundered, his lips blackened, his nostrils 
smoked like a galloping horse, and he paced up and down relentlessly. 
However, he stopped and waited to see what Haridimos was doing. In his 
mind he considered how he could kill him. When he saw Haridimos go to 
the king and enrol, his whole body caught fire and flared up like a furnace. 
He could no longer endure it and was tortured in his heart. In his rage he 
stepped forth and went up to the king.7® His eyes grew fierce and sent out 
sparks like coals. Straightway men made way for him and gave him ample 
room. Without bowing his head, without doing obeisance, and without 
asking leave of the king to speak, he pointed with his hand to the Cretan and 
began to talk very fiercely and to make threats: 

(Karamanite) ‘Sire, a grave matter troubles me much and anger 
pitilessly wounds my heart. As soon as you hear my case and what I have 
resolved, I want your consent permitting me” to act today against my 
enemy and to requite the wrong which he did my father. O king, because I 
knew your compassion and goodness I came and honoured the invitation 
that was issued, although my mind and taste are far from this as I have 
learnt to dye my sword with blood. Still I have deigned to come to do you 
honour. I did not wish to pass over such an invitation. I did not expect or 
imagine that I would find the Cretan here because I have much ill-will and 
hostility towards him®” and when he heard I was here he should have left 
and not become involved or joined us. 
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*Years and years ago his treacherous father came into possession of the 
sword he bears and committed an act of great treachery against my father at 
the time when I was a child. They happened to be in Sklavounia and my 
father decided to go to eat by a cool spring. He dined and lay down to sleep 
after hanging his sword on the branch of a tree./% To settle his meal he 
dozed off without a care. This man's father dared to come and steal that 
sword. I do not know how he happened to be on that path but, walking 
quietly, he approached the tree. When he saw my father in a deep sleep, he 
had the effrontery to take the sword. He grabbed it, left, and never appeared 
again. And now his son wears it and acts the hero. Many times my father 
made enquiries to learn where the thief was in order to punish him. 92?) But 
my father was never able to catch him, as he kept hiding and died of fear 
before he grew old. 

*So, king, decide as justice requires. Let him either return the sword or 
die. The joust has gone from my mind until I take the sword which was my 
father's. Many know that he wears it and have said that the sword is mine. 
Since I was reared I have been asking night and day where it might be and 
in what man's hand.©39 I have asked and every day the message was 
brought that it was in this man's possession and that he brazenly wore it, but 
I never chanced upon him so that I could disarm him and requite the father's 
effrontery upon the son. But now we are here. I want him to give it up to 
me. Otherwise my hand will do what justice does not.' 

(Poet) Spitholiondas said this and looked at the Cretan, who prudently 
endured it as best he could. The queen and Aretusa and all the others on the 
tribune trembled when they heard him.@# Amid the lower classes there was 
much noise for it seemed to them that he would devour them all 
immediately. But before anything else was said the Cretan came closer and 
with propriety and discretion hid his anger. With much sweetness, with 
courtesy and with prudence he asked the king to grant him leave to reply to 
what he had heard, as the lies and absurdities of Spitholiondas offended him 
deeply. When he saw and ascertained that the monarch ordered him to state 
his case he began in this wise: 9?) 

(Cretan) *Karamanite, everything you say is a fable and you have today 
treacherously concealed the truth. Every time you say that the sword was 
yours and that my father stole it from you, you are lying through your teeth. 
You lie and so does anyone who says that my father at any time treated you 
in an unseemly fashion. He took it from your father with great valour, so 
cast those lies of yours from your mind. Your father, like yourself, used to 
provoke everyone, and when he and my father happened to be abroad he 
looked for excuses every day to quarrel with him. Indeed he found what he 
sought and what he was trying to achieve. When he had vexed my father so 
much that he could not endure your father any longer, they took to arms. A 
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large crowd watched them. With swords only, and nothing else in their 
hands, they did battle that day. For some time they ventured in that fight and 
sought victory with valour and skill. Finally, my father, being a better 
swordsman, showed him how they fight in the island of Crete.?/) He 
wounded him badly in the leg and arm and that day did him much harm. He 
mutilated his right hand and the sword fell. Your father rightly lost and not 
through deception. Immediately, of his own will, he then departed and left 
his sword to the victor. 

*The matter is clear and the world knows it because a lie never has a leg 
to stand on. This day you utter deceits — witness your father's arm, 590 for 
from that time, being maimed, he was never willing to bear arms again. 
Know that it is a disgrace to you that you tell lies, wrongly despise others 
and blame them. Honour's first rule for the brave is never to be discovered 
in a deceitful lie, because a lie is said to be prompted by fear and the person 
who tells lies is considered without valour. But the one who is able to fight 
with any man does not have lies and boasts for his sustenance.9?!) As for 
you, who are a formidable man and of great strength, I hold it remarkable 
that you err in this wise. I have heard from many of the strength you possess 
and I did not expect or imagine that you dealt in lies. To be brief, attend and 
listen well to what I say: I do not give offence, nor do I seek quarrels but 
whoever has offended me, that man knows me. But my mouth does not utter 
boasts or lies.°” Up to the present I have borne my weapons honourably 
and I hope that from now and into the future they will bring me no shame. 
Indeed, if you like the sword and wish to take it, try to conquer it on foot or 
on horseback. I have never feared any man, weak though may I be, and I am 
not terrified by you either. I tire of crowds of people; whenever you 
determine and desire it let us go to some place far off with only keen 
weapons and iron shield to see who is going to take this sword.?/ Let us 
settle the matter and let our quarrel come to an end, provided the king is 
willing to give us leave.’ 

(Poet) At this disturbance the knights ran to see what differences the 
disputants had. They heard the threats Spitholiondas made; they listened to 
how the Cretan replied and they stood waiting for what the king would say. 
They were anxious to hear what he would decide. With discretion and 
compassion he began and first turned his face to Spitholiondas.°2 He told 
him, 

(King) ‘Today I did not expect that your lips would say what I have 
heard from you. If you had a complaint you should have put aside your 
difference and spoken to me later so that the event to which you were 
invited would not be disturbed. On such occasions a wise man puts his 
differences aside. 
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*You see this large gathering in which I honour one and another as best 
I can. If anyone had killed my child I would not have punished him on such 
an occasion, nor would I have sought to avenge myself at such a time 
when so many young lords and guests were in the city, but I would have 
allowed them to rejoice and divert themselves. And how is your anger today 
warranted? For a sword that is in the Cretan's hand will you cause a 
disturbance on this day? Put your differences aside. Let them go no further, 
and when the joust is over, my son, you will have days and opportunity and 
space to meet and settle your quarrel, but for now let it be.' 949 

(Poet) The king spoke; the others spoke to Spitholiondas too. They told 
him not to cause disturbances in their midst; he should not disrupt the king's 
tournament; let his anger become silent and his rage soften; there should be 
no such great fight for a sword; let him do his worst on another occasion 
whenever it might arise. The more the king and the others talked to him, the 
greater his hostility became. With the wildest voice and his moustache 
shaking he replied to the king in words full of poison: ?5 

(Karamanite) ‘Sire, do not tell me that I am at fault or that I would 
resort to arms for the sake of display. I do not want my enemy to enjoy the 
sword; therefore either give me permission or I will take it myself.' 

(Poet) With the fiercest look and loud roars he turned his eyes and 
spoke to the others: 

(Karamanite) ‘I see that you have all gathered and are murmuring as 
bees do on flowers in a orchard. I know that you are of the same ilk as the 
Cretan and I see what your words are aiming at.° [f there is anyone of 
you who will help him, let him now come to him here and let him fight. 
Three, four of you, come! However many of you there are, come! This 
sword fears neither many nor few. I do not want anyone to speak to me 
further or annoy me. The justice of my cause compels me to take vengeance 
and requite myself. I shall see who of the two is telling lies and who is the 
one who unjustly seeks quarrels.' 

(Poet) The Cretan did not wish to stand or wait any longer. It seemed to 
him to be a great disgrace to wait so long, ?" and he went before the king. 
With humility and without any raging he began to plead his cause: 

(Cretan) ‘King, this brave knight has resolved to take my arms as soon 
as possible, and from the moment he saw me come here he has been 
impatient to challenge me to fight on a matter which he knows is very 
unjust. But since this is his wish, let us therefore see to whom this sword 
will fall today. And, so that we do not trouble the city greatly, but settle our 
quarrel in a short time — the young lords will have an opportunity to 
divert themselves and the two of us will not disrupt so great an event — I 
want the contest today to be with one iron shield and one sword in the hand. 
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With many weapons the coward plays the man of valour, but when he is 
fighting without his armour, fear seizes him.' 

(Poet) When the king realized that both wanted to see into whose hands 
the sword would fall and that whatever he said to Spitholiondas was lost to 
the wind, he immediately changed his mind and took a different view.?9? 
He gave them leave to settle the dispute and to fight with only shield and 
sword. When they received the king's permission they withdrew and in 
great haste went to one side. They took off all their armour and each knight 
remained with only shield and sword. The whole crowd of people trembled 
and was afraid. They wept, they lamented and felt sorry for the Cretan. His 
virtues, his prudence, and the charm of his speech made foot-soldiers and 
knights love him./% They could not look upon the other with his hard 
heart, but all were angry with him and hated him. They thought that the 
Cretan could not put up a good fight against such a wild beast and they 
trembled like a reed. But those who knew what the Cretan was worth and 
had heard that in valour no one was his equal and that he never feared a man 
even if he were a wild beast and chewed and devoured iron — these had no 
dread nor were they afraid. They stood and waited to see the mighty deeds 
of the knight in black.?/0 

But let us speak of Aretusa, who was wounded in the heart when she 
saw that the great joust was being held up. Within herself she cursed a 
thousand times the hour when Spitholiondas came to their city and made her 
unable to see the one she loved. The grave matter was affecting everyone 
and the terrible fight which was in store cast aside the weapons of Cupid. It 
was not fitting for Rotokritos to stand and do nothing. He mingled with the 
others far from the tribune.“ At the spot where the Cretan stood all were 
going up and down and giving the famed young man what advice they 
could. Everyone reminded him of what they had learnt and knew, but he 
had learnt everything when wandering in foreign parts. Rotokritos was there 
with expert advice on what blows to beware of and what blows to avoid. 
Drakokardos, the fierce warrior, went to the other place where the terrible 
lion stood, and he told Spitholiondas what he knew of arms, but the other 
did not have the patience to listen? and said to him in anger, 

(Karamanite) ‘I am amazed that you are afraid and worried for me in 
such a fight. You keep talking and advising me and you show me how to 
look after myself. Your words are shameful and you throw them to the 
wind. If the Cretan and many others together fight me, this hand will send 
them to find Hades. I do not want anyone to speak. Let me today exact 
justice for the wrongs the Cretan has done me.’ 

(Poet) They went to the king and he gave leave for the two to play their 
deadly game./9/ He ordered that the fight take place far from the tribune, 
and the foot-soldiers and knights assembled there. The people crowded in 
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and one pushed another when permission was given by the king. All, young 
and old, hastened and ran to see. No one failed to turn out. 
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The duel between Haridimos and Spitholiondas. 


Then the Cretan, the famed young man, said, ‘Let the one who dies be 
pardoned by you all,’ and with a bound like an eagle put himself on guard, 
placed his hand on his sword and awaited the other,/"50 who quickly 
approached opposite him and without delay drew his sword like a dragon. 
The warriors clashed together their naked swords, raised their shields and 
began the fight. In their anger and valour they grew wild and raged. All who 
saw them lamented and wept. Just as two lions when in their hunger they 
roam the woods and find food; both rush towards it, roar, grow wild with 
their hunger, and tear with teeth and claws ready, they rush and race to the 
prey“°5 and both fight to win it; even so these two fought in the middle of 
the crowd, that stood around them watching and did not know which of the 
two to declare the braver. Only their swords went up and down. At times 
their steps went to the left, at times to the right. The Karamanite had very 
great strength. The son of Crete was possessed of more art and greater skill. 
As they fought he skilfully observed the part at which Spitholiondas’s hand 
aimed?" and he escaped the blows by keeping his eye on his sword. His 
body flew hither and thither like an eagle. He withdrew, he advanced, he 
turned to left and right, and before the blow fell he took it on his sword. A 
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sword of such temper no iron can harm. It never breaks nor does it take a 
dent. Occasionally he also struck him on the shield. The fearsome lion was 
trying to send it shattered to the ground. 

Haridimos stood and waited like a man. His worthy hand sought to find 
an opportunity. ^5) He did not want his thrusts to go without result as did 
those of the angry wild beast, who sometimes struck on his sword, 
sometimes on his shield; but such blows have no effect. He showed 
patience. He fought with skill and sought an opening to wound him. He 
always thrust in front of the other's eyes to keep him at a distance and not 
let him come close. In due course Haridimos lowered his hand, found the 
other's thigh unprotected and wounded it a little./?99 It was there that he 
then drew the first blood, and the many who had been afraid began to 
rejoice. He wounded him slightly but blood appeared and his sword left a 
gash in his thigh. Like a master at arms he always sought an opportunity to 
strike and withdraw with skill and expertise. He made a second wound in 
his chest. It was a fair hit and much blood flowed. When he had made a 
thrust the beardless warrior always kept his shield close to his sword !9? to 
guard his body so that the wild beast intent on bringing him death would not 
wound him. For this reason his blow did not have great force. He was 
cautious, he struck and moved in. That day his worthy hand tried to find the 
spot and the moment to fight well. Í 

When Spitholiondas saw blood running on his chest and thigh and 
bathing his body, he roared, he shook, he grew wild like a lion and looked 
to find a place to strike the Cretan.“//Y Not even in the storms of January 
when with thunder and foam the sea is churned up in a mighty uproar and 
scatters waves up on the shore, does it rage in such wise as did 
Spitholiondas when he saw his blood run and was still not able to take 
revenge. He bit his lips, his heart boiled inside him and his face resembled 
that of a dragon, not of a man.?/?) He let out a roar so great that the tribune 
shook from one side to the other. It seemed like thunder which begins in the 
heights and, splitting the clouds in a great uproar, goes down to the depths 
with a mighty crash. Such was the roar that came from his mouth. He raged 
with his hands and blamed his sword as he sought vengeance for his 
wounds. He said, 

(Karamanite) ‘I see that I have neither sword nor hand. Today 
everything has abandoned me,!!3) since even a Cretan fights with me for so 
long and my hand has conspired against me and does not kill him.’ 

(Poet) Like a wild beast he gathered up all his strength and raising his 
sword as high as he could he charged at the Cretan with maddened hand. He 
aimed to strike him about his head but the Cretan quickly raised his shield 
and put it to his head to receive the blow. As he raised it in front of him he 
protected his head but the other gave him such a blow that he cut the shield 
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in two. /*9 Half of it fell to the ground and the other half remained with the 
Cretan whose hand was a little wounded. All the spectators were aghast at 
the blow when they saw it cut the iron shield in two. Then, when the Cretan 
saw that he had lost his shield, he fought in another way and took up 
another plan. He became stronger and fought more fearlessly. He no longer 
took a step backwards but came as close as he could. It did not seem to him 
to be the time to stand and wait. Foot pushed foot, and he kept moving 
in.//50 He turned towards the ground, and looked, and lowered his body. 
With great skill he aimed at the other's feet. Spitholiondas thought that he 
would strike there and lowered his weapons to avoid the wound. It seemed 
then to Haridimos that it was time to put an end to the fight and bring calm 
to the city. His quick arm rose like lightning when he saw the other 
unprotected about the head and he plunged his whole sword in under the 
throat. He put him to sleep and he slept forever.!/60 The wild beast fell. His 
eyes bulged. He spat out foaming poison, shed tears, and his terrible mouth 
roared three times. The heavens thundered and the earth shook as amid a 
great commotion and uproar his wild soul went to black Hades. The man 
who had been terrifying, and whom all had feared, rolled that day in the 
blood of his flesh. That day the soul that had feared no man went to see the 
black caves of Haros.!!"! And at that moment a great marvel was seen: the 
horse of Spitholiondas bit its own flesh. While its master was fighting, it 
struggled to free itself and go to help him. When his soul left to go to 
Hades, the horse too fell to the ground and died. Together they met their 
end. 

The Cretan had won. He had no wound except for a very small cut with 
a little blood running, and he had no need to send for a doctor to be fetched. 
He went off to arm and mount his horse.^/9) With haste he prepared to 
joust, but the king was not willing at that time to let them. Not only was it 
late, but the king was much affected to see Spitholiondas fall and die. The 
king pitied him and felt great grief although Spitholiondas was wrong and 
hated by all, and although young and old wished him ill and each desired 
victory for the Cretan. Nature has granted to our unhappy flesh that every 
person feel pity for the misery of another. /?? Even when one sees his 
enemy being buried his eyes cannot help bewailing him. However hard- 
hearted a person is and lacking pity, he feels pain and grief in such 
adversity. 

Yet the crowd shouted. There was much noise and all showed much joy 
at that hour. The king made a proclamation: he ordered that it be announced 
that they should come on the morrow to joust because he did not wish them 
to ride at that time, for what had happened was enough and more.!2?0 
Although the change of arrangements displeased many and the night 
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seemed to take a thousand years to pass, nevertheless the king so willed it 
and none dared speak against what he commanded. 

Aretusa grieved a little in her heart and what was announced caused her 
sorrow because she could not see her loved one flex his arm, adorn himself 
and ride in the joust. But in her discretion she hid the grief which tormented 
her. She went to her father and showed tenderness towards him.(?/% With 
every blandishment she kissed him on the hand and said she had been 
distressed at what had happened that day to the fierce warrior. With these 
words she went down from the tribune and proceeded with the queen to the 
palace. Their company was large and their departure took a great time. 

Spitholiondas was buried. He finished his years leaving many griefs 
and woes in his country. The wild beast whom all feared had fallen, and his 
valour and strength had passed like a cloud.“??” Drakokardos lamented him 
but he had to be patient, and even if he wished to say anything, for the 
moment he kept silent. The warriors went and disarmed immediately. Each 
eagerly awaited the morrow. 

Rotokritos was distressed that, for the time, the king would not let them 
joust and he could not show off his skill and valour on a horse. When he 
saw the praise and glory given to the Cretan he was jealous of him for what 
had happened. However, he consoled himself and always kept the hope? 
that in the joust he would make men know whom they should praise and to 
whom they should give glory. With these thoughts he too went and took off 
his arms, placing them very close to his bed so that he would find them at 
dawn, arm himself as a knight, and be first of all, the pride of the youth. 

Evening and night came on. Each lay on his bed to rest and take sweet 
sleep. But wherever she went, Aretusa was not able to sleep. She turned to 
one side and then the other.” Her poor nurse groaned and said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘You see, my child, the end that warriors have. They are all 
for the slaughterhouse and end up dead. But kings sit and they simply rule. 
You understand well what I am telling you. For the moment I have just 
given you a hint, and you take good heed of it.' 

(Poet) She did not reply, but stopped and gave thought; she wanted day 
to come, as love made her impatient. At the time when the morning star 
advances joyfully and darkness departs from the face of the earth ^25) and 
all birds rejoice as they fly low with frost on their wings from the dew — one 
sits on a green branch, another on a tree, another on a rock; all sorts of bird 
sing their song and with gentle talk call forth the sun, for they want it to 
come up quickly for them to see — Aretusa rose, opened the window and 
happily looked at the bright dawn. She dressed and adorned herself, and 
stayed waiting for when she would be told to rise and go forth.(260 

So too Rotokritos rose with the dawn and, unable to wait, armed 
himself immediately. He mounted like an eagle and went down to the 
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square; there he stood waiting for the others, who were not yet there. And 
behold! Before the sun shone forth they too all assembled there, young and 
old. At dawn the king as well went down to the square with all his worthy 
company and mounted the tribune. He gave orders that the knights should 
come forward immediately for all to know against whom they were 
jousting;?” three were to fight against ten opponents to show their skill 
and valour. The Cypriot was one, the Cretan another, and the third was 
Rotokritos, the flower of manhood. These three boldly undertook to fight 
the others and take the prize if they were to conquer. The king recorded 
each with his own hand so that no trick or mistake would happen to anyone. 
To the lot of Haridimos fell three strong warriors: Drakomachos, 
Nikostratos, young men of fame,/750 and mighty Tripolemos who ruled 
Sklavounia — he cared not for death and knew not fear. Four fell to the lot of 
the King of the Chariot, who would have to toil much and sigh deeply: 
Dimofanis, the savage beast from Mitilini, and Andromachos from Anapli — 
they too lions, savage beasts; and Glikaretos of Axia, the fearsome lancer, 
and the lord of Byzantium, the fair warrior. Three also fell to the lot of poor 
Rotokritos; love of his lady increased his strength:/2) one was Iraklis from 
Egripo, another was the young Filaretos, the wise head who ruled Mothoni 
and possessed power and wealth; the two had the heart of a dragon and a 
lion. To the lot of the youthful lover also fell Drakokardos, who was 
destined to receive mighty and fearsome thrusts of the lance. 

Three each fell to two knights and four to Kipridis. His fate so decreed 
that the king allotted them to him. Each knew with whom he should meet, 
joust and show his valour.(!3?9 They stood waiting with great eagerness for 
when the king's nod should give permission. Twenty-five trumpets and 
horns sounded. The tribune shook, and the horses were startled. The first 
indication of starting put them into great anxiety as to who would finish as 
victor and receive the garland. No greater is the desire to hear thunder after 
a lightning flash in time of drought — when the sun burns the world and 
withers blooms, grass, flowers, trees and branches, when thunder comes 
with a cloud and a drizzle starts, ^?/U and all, young and old, rejoice and 
take joy seeing what was dead come to life again — than was Rotokritos's 
desire to hear the trumpets sound, summoning the men. He waited with 
desire for them to sound for a second time so that he could straighten his 
lance and the tilt could begin. 

Let us also tell of what was tormenting Aretusa, who turned her head 
and said to Frosini, 

(Aretusa) *Frosini, whom do you think the best warrior in agility and 
litheness and in the grace of his manhood?/324 And who sits with elegance 
without bending his body? Tell me your fancy if you please, Frosini.’ 
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(Poet) Then the cunning nurse, seeing that the girl was carefully 
observing the knight dressed in white and always kept her eyes on him, 
knew that her passion was becoming more deeply rooted and that she was 
looking at Rotokritos and admiring him. To stop her thoughts she said, 

(Frosini) ‘Daughter, know that out of all whom I have seen ?3) come to 
enrol this day, only the prince who stands there in the middle and who came 
with much pomp to adorn the city, pleases me and I admire him a thousand 
times an hour. Beside him, I fancy the one in red and gold with curly blond 
hair for he has great beauty. He sits as though in a painting, radiant in his 
good looks. There are no others here, I think, like those two.' 

Then Aretusa said to her, 

(Aretusa) ‘You have little experience and do not know the difference 
between fair and ugly./7*! Of the red, the green and all that crowd in the 
square, the one in white is above everyone. Since he once dared to fight 
with ten men, he has surpassed nature in everything, as I see it. Tell me 
what is missing in him or what grace he lacks? What art of nobility is there 
that he does not command? He is a lion in valour, a golden eagle in beauty. 
His sugared mouth utterly enslaves hearts. The strings of his lute are singing 
birds, and his songs cure the sick who hear them.(!?) He has even learnt to 
paint without the aid of a teacher. My destiny has created him to torture me. 
Now he learns to be a doctor and heals wounded ladies. He often refreshes 
the hearts which he has made wither.’ 

(Poet) Again Frosini, seeing that, more than ever, the sparks were 
burning and setting Aretusa on fire, censured Rotokritos's youth and beauty 
and with great cunning reviled him to her. She said, 

(Frosini) *My daughter, hear what I now say. Understand that the 
chaplet which you have made is to leave the city./3©2 Who is there like the 
Cretan or the Cypriot, or who like Pistoforos in his valiant youth? Who 
could conquer Tripolemos or the one in gold and red who surpasses nature? 

(Poet) The trumpets sounded again to give the signal for the knights to 
ride against each other in pairs. There were three leading elders who had the 
benefit of knowledge and experience in all matters concerning knights. 

Rotokritos was impatient and, because of his father, he was granted the 
honour of being first to joust.“3”4 On being given permission by the elders, 
he invoked Cupid, entrusted himself to desire and called out Filaretos, the 
handsome warrior who was also waiting for him, lance in hand. Then 
Aretusa turned to her nurse and, as the knight Frosini had praised and the 
one she had censured were matched together, she said, ‘They have been 
matched together and now you will see which of the two shall be honoured 
and conquer.’ 

The crowd stood all around and wanted to see how two young warriors 
such as these would joust.(/384 Just as in deep, wild, wooded valleys where 
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wild beasts and vultures dwell, there are trees and branches on one side and 
the other, and a mighty storm comes down from the mountains; with 
thunder and lightning it falls upon the woods, scatters branches, uproots 
trees, and the dust and the clatter terrify everyone; the vultures and wild 
beasts flee seeking to escape to an open space; even so the heavens 
thundered, and earth heaved up when the first blow of the lance fell upon 
their breasts./5?) Rotokritos remained unshaken in the clash and there was 
great joy in the crowd. Filaretos also showed what he was worth at arms. He 
did not bend a jot but seemed nailed down. They took heavier lances for 
their second run. The two tried to hit in a place where they would cause 
injury. The sun struck their arms which gleamed and shone. They came 
together and met on one side of the field. A lance blow struck Rotokritos on 
the visor, and the lance shattered into a hundred pieces.“4 The blow was 
heavy and exceedingly strong. Rotokritos was a little dazed but this was not 
noticed. More grievous was Rotokritos's blow which hit Filaretos at the 
spot where he had aimed. He had sighted the forehead and hit it in the 
middle. Filaretos quivered and shook two or three times to the point of 
almost falling. His body wavered and swayed to left and right; he dropped 
his head close to his steed's rump. No more could he ride, as it was written 
that whoever leant from his horse should be deemed to have lost. *!0 

Aretusa jumped with joy. She squeezed Frosini as she held her. Her 
nurse remained anxious, worried at seeing the girl heading in haste for the 
abyss. 

Rotokritos had the trumpet sound again, calling for another to come 
quickly, as he was aiming at the prize. The knight of Egripo, the lord of 
valour, the pride of youth, raged like a lion. He took up a mighty lance, 
approached Rotokritos, and said to him angrily, 

(Iraklis) ‘Brother, what you have done to Filaretos is not enough *2) to 
make you stop a little and rest your body after so much toil. You call me out 
and, as I see, you are very impatient. But know that wherever I have 
chanced to be I have never been defeated. Today you will discover and 
know who I am, as you have not up till now had experience of me.' 

(Poet) Rotokritos did not speak to him but indicated with his hand they 
would become acquainted on that day. The handsome knights took up their 
positions at a distance, bodies balanced in the saddle and lances in the 
hand./43 They struck two blows on their head-armour which made both 
feel a great ache in their brains. But they remained unshaken and struck 
again, more heavily and mightily than before. Iraklis from Egripo shook a 
little because he was so dizzy, and he was about to taste poison. Rotokritos 
stood unshaken. You would have thought he had won that round, but the 
two conferred and agreed to ride another time. However, this was not 
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allowed% by the three counsellors who had received the authority to 
make all acquiesce in whatever they decided. 

When Rotokritos saw that the matter was settled he called his next 
opponent, who was waiting. Two, three times the trumpet issued the 
summons. Drakokardos began to adjust his armour, covering his yellowed 
cheeks with very heavy and very rusty iron. He had the strength of a wild 
beast and bore the heart of a dragon. That day he would make the maiden 
weep. “49 He approached Rotokritos and challenged him to fight 
afterwards with whetted swords wherever Rotokritos wished: 

(Drakokardos) *Would the king allow it? Speak so that I know. This 
matter has been on my mind since last night.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos heard what the other said and knew immediately what 
it was he wanted. He told him, 

(Rotokritos) ‘I do not have authority to speak to you now and I must 
leave you without a reply. But when the joust is finished, brother, let us go 
to the king for him to give us leave./4© You shall have what you want from 
me as it is no great matter. I promise that you will find me, for I shall not 
flee from you. Let us leave this for now as there is not time — you see how 
great a crowd has gathered. If, as you appear, you are strong and if you are a 
brave warrior, show your valour now with your lance.’ 

(Poet) They stood waiting no longer but abandoning words went angrily 
off, one away from the other. The trumpets blew again to summon them and 
they immediately made ready and poised their lances./*” Rotokritos then 
set off in fury, and his face became like a live coal. Drakokardos too flared 
up. Nature had made him hate all men; not one did he love. He set off in 
fury, grew wild and ruthless. Like a swelling muddy river that sweeps away 
and shatters rocks and trees — such was his wildness and his rage. In their 
first encounter it was remarkable how each lance hit the other head on*50 
and so broke without touching their bodies. Like lightning they then turned 
straight back. With might and valour they took other lances and as they rode 
they hastily tucked them under their armpits. The blow of the malcontent 
knight struck Rotokritos below the throat; he would remember it forever. It 
stopped his breath and did him much harm. He was very near falling and 
dying. The blood flowed from his mouth on to his chest. The crowd feared 
much for the blow./# All shouted, all spoke and said that he would fall, 
but he sat in the saddle and showed his valour like a lion. 

The blow did not hurt the lover so much as it did Aretusa up on the 
tribune, who had thought the joust a game but now had pain in her heart. 
Fear came on her. When she saw him listing and so much blood running, 
she was in agony and had no rest. She went pale, swooned. She was beside 
herself. No one noticed her except old Frosini.//5?) Any woman who has 
ever loved can imagine the anxiety Aretusa felt lest she lose him. However, 
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she was consoled when she saw what the lance of her Rotokritos did to the 
other warrior. Its blow fell so heavily on his visor that his sullen beauty was 
almost lost. The lance shattered, and each piece went in a different 
direction. A pitiless splinter entered his eye below his brow and caused such 
a wound that it later festered, and he came close to dying./?/9 A heavy 
dizziness came over him, and he lost consciousness. He did not feel the 
wound nor the flowing blood. Three or four times he swayed and went back 
and forth. Finally he fell from one side of the horse. The lion of Patras lay 
stretched out on the ground and his saddle remained empty, without its 
rider. A great noise was then heard in the crowd, and Aretusa gained 
comfort from the exploit; but she could not recover so easily from the fear 
which the hand of the Dragon had caused her.^??) He picked himself up, 
wiped his wounds, and attended to his injuries. He left in silence, his valour 
shamed, and if he had some bad intention he did not show it but lowered his 
head and kept it down. This then left Rotokritos with his great victory. 


Rotokritos unseats Drakokardos. 


These were the first contests and jousts. For Kipridimos too the awaited 
time now came for four warriors to fight him. Twice he went up and down 
the square. The trumpets sounded before him as he waited like a lion/^530 
for one of the four to come and test him. He did not want the time and hour 
to be delayed any longer. He was eager to take on all comers to show that 
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Cupid does not judge fairly. For this reason he dragged Cupid, shamefully 
bound to his chariot, and, as a king, did justice upon him. 

He was preparing himself assiduously with the utmost care, when he 
saw Dimofanis, the young Lord of Mitilini, coming against him. Dimofanis 
approached him and told him that he was a poor judge ?*) for keeping 
Cupid bound to his chariot; Dimofanis would show him that he was wrong 
to hold Cupid a slave. The prince of Cyprus became enraged and turning his 
angry look towards him said: 

(Kipridimos) ‘I have done right, not you others. You are clearly in error 
and it is to your great shame, that you say that a single blind lad conquers 
you and that he has from you whatever he wants. He was born in my own 
land and he has tried many times to lead me into such matters./5*4 But I 
have never liked him, however much he knows. His behaviour is harmful, 
and whoever adopts it is making a mistake. He annoys me more than he 
does you, and if I had liked him I would not have bound him in the way you 
see. And I shall show you today that I always follow what is right and that I 
always teach the ignorant with my hand.’ 

(Poet) They gave over their threats, made themselves ready, and very 
fiercely summoned each other to the joust. Because of the terrible rage and 
ferocity they displayed, their blows missed and touched neither./°© Like a 
falcon, when it dives, having seen from on high a bird which it wants to 
catch, but the bird escapes, and the hawk immediately seeks to take it at a 
second attempt, even so these knights acted. They turned like hawks to tilt 
again, and one tried to knock the other to the ground. In this second round 
their blows did not miss but caused them much injury and harm. The 
Cypriot received such a blow from the lance of Dimofanis that to him the 
sky seemed very blurred./5” His horse too went here and there as though 
crazed. Two or three times he seemed to be going to fall to one side. The 
prince felt a great giddiness and pain in his head but he was compensated. A 
blow struck Dimofanis on the forehead, and he seemed to have fallen into a 
deep sleep. The blow was so strong, so powerful that the knight swayed to 
one side and to the other. And as with scales which rise and fall, and are 
weighed down and brought up according to their load, 59? so it happened 
with him in his dizziness, for although he showed his courage, finally he 
could not hold out and fell from the saddle. With pain and anguish he fell 
from the horse, and all felt much pity for the young lord. Blood ran from his 
nose and from his ears. He felt a great dizziness in his brain. 

Having thrown this one, Kipridimos looked to the next. As the trumpet 
sounded, Andromachos approached. He said to him: 

(Andromachos) *My brother, what you have done up to now is worth 
nothing if you do not defeat me too./°9 Then the whole crowd will see 
you, and the king will know that there is no one here to conquer you. Now 
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more than ever, see that you grip your lance. Sit firmly in the saddle if you 
are a brave warrior. Do not pride yourself on what you have done, bold 
prince. Today you will know who Andromachos is!” 

(Poet) It seemed insufferable to the Cypriot that a madman had come to 
threaten him and he said to him: 

(Kipridimos) ‘If you had ever heard who I am, what they call me and 
how well I know weapons, I think you would not be pleased.(/5600 My 
brother, at birth my limbs left fear behind in my mother's womb, and I was 
born fearless. See that you realise it. In trying now to impress me you have 
wasted your labour. Words and threats never possess strength. A tongue 
does not hit as hard as does a lance.’ 

(Poet) The crowd stood listening to what they said and saw their eyes 
sending out sparks and flames. They divided the field and spurred on their 
horses. They gripped their lances, struck with their weapons /5/) and landed 
two blows on the armour covering their bodies; but it proved sound, 
otherwise both would have died. When they struck, it was like thunder, or 
worse. With the pressure of their legs they brought the horses to their knees. 
Whether from the pressure of their riders’ legs or from the lance blows, the 
horses fell on their knees with their riders on them, and spurs went into the 
bellies of both. Each knight was in a hurry to tilt again. Just as birds, when 
they are feeding and suddenly hear a loud noise in their midst, flap their 
wings (620 and immediately fly off as though mad, so the horses rose like 
lightning. The wild beasts returned to their starting points and took up 
strong lances to joust together again. In hatred they set off, in madness they 
rode the moment they heard the trumpets sound. Each hit the other's 
forehead at the same time. Their eyes became blurred. Their ears heard no 
more. The mighty Kipridis was close to falling from the blow which 
Andromachos gave him.”° Two or three times he swayed back and 
forward, up and down, and stretched out his arms as if to drop. But he 
summoned up his courage, he remained upright and did not fall. Even 
though his brain ached, he finally recovered. 

But hear of the blow which he gave, he the bastion of strength and the 
treasury of manhood. He hit Andromachos directly on his forehead and 
knocked him a fathom away from his horse. Dazed, Andromachos fell, and 
those watching thought that he was lifeless and dead.“ Many approached 
and swiftly and skilfully removed the metal helmet. They bewailed such a 
youth but were comforted when they realised that he was only stunned. 
They had no liking for the other knight and were hostile towards him 
because of the unfortunate Cupid whom he unjustly tormented. 

Andromachos recovered and departed to his home. Blood was running 
from his mouth and nose. He felt much shame and sought to inform the king 
that he desired permission to joust once more./6?) He invented a thousand 
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pretexts, but in truth they were worthless because unfitting words do not 
redress the balance. All told him that it was dishonourable to do this, as the 
knight who loses cannot joust a second time. 

Gentle Glikaretos, the handsome warrior, immediately rode up and took 
his lance. He approached the Cypriot with a happy face and spoke to him 
with sweet and sugared words: 

(Glikaretos) *My lord, I see how deserving you are of victory, for of 
those present no one matches you in valour./°© But since I too have come 
at the invitation of the king — although I am a novice and my strength is 
small — it has been allotted to me today to joust with such a ferocious 
adversary. If I wished to withdraw it would be a disgrace for me to do so, 
and I must show courage on such a noteworthy occasion. If I fall from my 
horse, there are others like me. But, regardless of whoever may win, this 
joust must be fought without malice or anger. As we have all come to 
honour the king we must not lose our composure even for a moment. 670 | 
know well that you can beat me in the first tilt. I think I can already picture 
my defeat. Fall and loss I regard without malice, but you will always be my 
lord. I will honour you wherever I may be. Hit me where you like, and I 
also shall do my utmost with good grace here in the joust.' 

(Poet) The prince, on hearing Glikaretos speak to him then with such 
gentleness, was moved to much goodwill towards him and with great 
cordiality he replied with fair words: 

(Kipridimos) ‘My brother, with bad men I too become bad, but I desire 
love and I always seek it. The two who have fallen are still making threats. 
They have no idea of what is right and wrong for them — let them talk and 
let them threaten. But with you, I see, your words have the fragrance of 
great nobility. And I tell you today so that you may know it: you will 
always have me as your friend and servant. But in this joust both you and I 
must show all our valour.’ (7690 

(Poet) So with courteous words they separated and withdrew to the 
place where they were to tilt. When they had readied themselves, the 
trumpet sounded. They gripped their lances and set off like lions. The two 
came on with a force that surpassed nature. They would have moved a 
mountain and toppled it. The lances struck on their breastplates and, 
although they rode without malice or hostility, the blows were so strong that 
the others took fright. The warriors groaned with pain.799 Their vitals were 
wounded, and they spat much blood. They felt pain to the depths of their 
hearts. The Cypriot said to himself, ‘Now I know something I have never 
seen or experienced in the places I have visited. Today in the lands of the 
Athenians I have found a person who has no equal in courtesy and valour.’ 

He summoned up his strength, which he needed more than ever. 
Although Glikaretos was younger, he feared him. They sought strong lances 
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and both wanted to see in the second round whose the chaplet would 
be./7/ At that time each did what he could to gain the flower and the 
garland. 

But hear how destiny came to hinder them. She did not want to allow 
them the second joust. The handsome warriors started at the same time and 
pressed their mighty lances in their armpits, but when the Prince of Axia 
was in mid-course his horse betrayed him in his fair youth. It tripped, fell 
and turned a somersault. It landed on the knight and broke his arm. 729 It 
was most unjust of fate to cheat him so pitilessly. Even if his arm would 
heal and be as before, he had still failed in what he attempted that day. 
Everyone ran out and pulled him from under his horse. He replied gently to 
what he heard: 

.(Glikaretos) ‘What has befallen me does not grieve me much, nor do I 
feel my arm so badly crushed. Let us hope it is for the better. I do not take it 
ill. I always accept in good part whatever the times bring.) Today I was 
matched with a lion. Who knows if he might have struck something more 
serious than an arm?’ 

(Poet) Kipridimos was there and heard what he said. He wept, he 
grieved, and he lamented the other's misfortune. He took off his helmet and 
spoke courteously to him. He bent down and in tears kissed him many 
times. He said, 

(Kipridimos) ‘Since destiny and fate have so willed it, and I have 
unjustly taken a poor victory at your expense — if the fall that wronged you 
had not happened, I know that my strength would not have sufficed 7*9 to 
defeat you — let us then do with the charm of friendship what the lance did 
not. Whoever of us defeats the other in courtesy and nobility shall be 
acclaimed the strongest in East and West. Love me and I shall love you. 
Always, while we live, I shall come where you chance to be, and you will 
come where I am.' 

(Poet) The two spoke other courteous words. Wisdom and riches of 
nobility win great victories. Those who stood by listening gained good 
experience and learning from them. 75) The king and all the others were 
grieved, because Glikaretos was rich in every grace. Many accompanied 
him and took him to his lodgings. They did not wish to lose time or an hour 
to pass before they fetched doctors on that day. When the doctors saw the 
wound he had on his arm, they bound it well and set it. They applied 
ointments and said that they would quickly restore it to what it had been. 

The Cypriot again donned his helmet He made the trumpet sound and 
echo in the square,79? and he challenged the prince who ruled Byzantium, 
of whose great strength he was yet unaware. The prince rode like an eagle. 
The noble youth was preceded by a fanfare of trumpets and many 
accompanied him on foot and on horseback. Three times he passed before 
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the tribune with such great nobility and with such valour and grace that 
many prayed that he would take the chaplet. When he had done the circuit 
two or three times he thought it was not the time to wait longer, and he took 
a lance,"77) very large, heavy and exceedingly strong, at which all who 
were in the square marvelled. When the sound of the first trumpet was 
heard, he immediately replied twice with his own trumpets. Then he 
hastened his steed, stood firmly in the stirrups and looked with his eye for a 
place to strike a blow. Kipridis had this same desire, and each gave the other 
a gift on the forehead. Both were sons of kings. Both were valiant. They 
struck two lance blows, such as no other on earth(78 had ever struck. They 
sat firm in the saddle and set about another tilt. Firm they remained, but 
each blow caused great dizziness and much blood flowed from the ears of 
both. The blows left a humming in their brains. 

The others stood and looked on but could not yet decide which of the 
two riders was victor. Again they spurred their horses, which flew like 
birds, but their blows struck to the side of the temple,7?? missing their 
mark and doing no harm. Both the riders hit to no purpose. The mighty 
lances remained unbroken. The fair warriors returned for the third tilt. The 
more their strength surged, the fiercer they became. Each aimed his blow at 
the forehead. Their steeds neighed restlessly. The knights fought, seeking 
their advantage. The horses sped like the wind for the blows to find their 
mark.(/8?)) They struck the spot where they aimed. Such a crash is not made 
by the lofty trees which grow on mountains or others in valleys when the 
south or the north wind blows mightily, smashing their tops and tearing up 
their roots, as was made by those powerful blows from their lances, whose 
splinters flew up and reached the rays of the sun. Pistoforos hit the 
Cypriot's left jaw, and he slumped from the saddle, then clasped his arms 
around his horse's neck, let go the reins and slipped out of one stirrup. Two 
of his teeth came out and the others were loosened.5/9 All his limbs felt 
the blow. He saved himself by holding the neck of his horse. He did not fall 
but he seemed to revive at that moment. 

But hear of the blow which the mighty Kipridis gave to the prince. It 
was so terrible, so strong, that a haze, confusion and dizziness seized 
Pistoforos. He was no longer conscious and did not have the strength to stay 
in the saddle. His horse supported him and took him further on./520 He 
tottered and was no longer possessed of his valour, but he stayed on his 
horse although he did not know where he was. Just afterwards, within a 
short space of time, he fell and brought much grief to the city. In his sorrow 
the king trembled like a reed, for he had a great desire to make him his son- 
in-law. He sent counsellors to see Pistoforos and tell him that he had acted 
like a lion and a dragon, but that the injustice that had occurred was due to 
fate, not because Kipridimos was the better warrior.(/530 
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All this passed, and they started again on other contests to see how the 
fearsome and valiant Cretan would fare against the three whom fate had 
assigned him; what the three would give to him and what they would 
receive from him. He deliberately bore heavy, blackened lances and with 
these he wished to ride against each. 

The role of opponent against whom he would ride fell to the lot of a 
knight, strong and with great wealth. He was called Drakomachos and he 
ruled Koroni. He always fought in a rough and braggart manner. He went 
up to the Cretan and said to him: (849 

(Drakomachos) *Whatever happened yesterday to Spitholiondas does 
not apply now. Get it firmly into your head that the lance will prove 
whether you are a brave warrior. Ever since yesterday I have wanted to ride 
against you and no other with this mighty lance of mine, and today you will 
learn how men joust. If you wish, ask them to tell you who I am.’ 

(Poet) He was a good fighter but had an ill grace. He hated and envied 
every warrior,/5?) and after what the Cretan had done in the previous fight, 
he hated him particularly. He spoke to him with hostility, he grew wild and 
he raged. He was much mistaken in wanting to threaten the Cretan. Just as a 
dry stick which comes close to a fire catches and immediately burns when 
the heat strikes it, and glows without smoking, it blazes and while wood 
remains it will not go out; even so Haridimos grew red with rage at the 
words of Drakomachos and was immediately incensed./° But this did not 
show in his appearance, for he gave out no smoke and he uttered the 
sweetest speech from his mouth. He said: 

(Haridimos) ‘I shall not boast. See that you understand this: I fought 
with a novice, and in this you are right; a novice never teaches a novice 
anything. A novice seeks instruction from a master. Today I have had the 
fortune of your coming to instruct me, to tell me what I do not know and to 
teach me. But take care! A pupil often tricks and wounds his teacher with 
knavishness and cunning.(57) Pray, grant that I learn quickly. The hour 
presses on us, and he who hastens his work finishes early.’ 

(Poet) They spurred their horses, urging them on and hunching up their 
bodies. Each aimed at the other's steel visor. The anger of the Cretan was so 
great that its rage made him another man, and in this wise he gripped his 
lance with such zeal that he broke it in two before he met the knight. 
Although it was thick and particularly strong, the grip of his hand and 
armour broke it./88 His blow was futile but that of Drakomachos reached 
Haridimos with hatred and anger. The lance shattered, and each piece went 
in a different direction as its blow struck on his right eye. It gave him much 
pain but did not budge him, and with great zeal he sought to avenge himself. 
Although in his valour and great strength he held the fragment of his lance 
in his armpit,/59) the Cretan felt shame. He flared up and grew red with 
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anger that he was shattering stout lances in the wind. He raged like a lion, 
he foamed and seethed. Like an eagle he wheeled around at Drakomachos's 
end and taking into his hand another lance, even heavier, he became very 
vicious on that day. He said to Drakomachos, ‘Brother, it all hangs on this 
round, and though my lance shattered, my hand did not break.' 

They braced themselves, they prepared themselves and pressed down 
on the stirrups. They lowered their lances and gripped them in their 
armpits.(/?? The steeds were aroused and set off at the one time. Everyone 
in the city stood in fear and watched. As angry clouds collide, press 
together, give out lightning and sound their thunder more heavily, and in 
that fury a tremor is felt on earth, even so was it in the warriors’ encounter. 
There was thunder in the sky, a trembling in earth's depths and the water in 
a nearby fountain grew cloudy. Drakomachos aimed at the side of the 
Cretan’s temple where it meets the forehead and he raged mightily.?/0 He 
struck where he had aimed and his hand did not err. The blow of his lance 
caused thunder and uproar. The lance struck on the side of the temple. The 
fair warrior of Crete felt giddiness. As his horse went on, he leant forward 
in the saddle with neither hand on rein, nor foot on stirrup. The famed hand 
of Drakomachos caused him much pain. At that moment he saw stars down 
on earth in the middle of the day. Till then he had not chanced either to 
receive another such blow or to have jousted with such a knight.?2) He 
was slow to lose his dizziness, and his head ached, but he showed courage 
and concealed his distress as best he could. 

Drakomachos, the blows of the Cretan, which showed pity to no man 
and were always remembered by those whom they struck, did for you 
something you did not expect, and knocked you down from your horse. The 
mighty stroke hit his face, and the lance did once more what it had learnt 
well. It smashed the visor and split his lips, but his dizziness was so great 
that he did not feel pain./?5) He renounced the saddle and slept a deep 
slumber, his feet pointing to the sky and his head upside-down. He had 
fallen from his horse with such a mighty thud that the crowd thought Haros 
had taken him. With a roar he got up, wildly raised himself; he wanted to 
ride again, but knew that this was not allowed. He withdrew in his fury, 
roaring like a lion and threatening the Cretan as he pointed to him with his 
sword. The latter, who had never shown fear in the fight, let him rage and 
gave no reply./9 His servants again brought him another lance, and he 
sought to increase the glory of his reputation. 

When Nikostratos saw and heard in the square that they were giving 
much honour to the knight in black, a very strong desire moved him to want 
to place his honour in the balance. He approached Haridimos and said to 
him, 
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(Nikostratos) ‘Valiant knight, there is no other here to match you in 
strength, and desire moves me now to try my lance against you. If it is fated 
that I fall to the ground”? I do not hold that a disgrace, because today I 
see a lion as a knight upon a horse and I fight with that lion. I am not 
confident of victory, but whatever I lose to you I do not consider lost.’ 

(Poet) Haridimos looked at Nikostratos. He approached him with 
affection and admired him from head to foot. He said to him, 

(Cretan) ‘To judge from your words and your fair beauty, you have 
great valour and much wisdom, and what I had wanted to say to you, you 
have said to me. As much as I can, I thank you for your words./9 You are 
the son of a king, the scion of a tall tree. Today I wish to have one favour 
from you: abandon the joust with me, I beg you, for I feel that you have 
enslaved my limbs, and such youth as yours, such valour and charm, I 
cannot and will not harm with a lance. As for what you have proposed, look 
to what I am reduced: I am beaten without your jousting with me.’ 

(Poet) On hearing the Cretan say that he desired his friendship and 
sought his love, 797? Nikostratos replied, 

(Nikostratos) ‘I cannot turn back. Necessity forces me to joust with you 
since there are so many people here who stand and look, and if I turn and 
withdraw, what do you think they will say? Do you not know that it is 
natural in a man always to speak ill and to ignore what is good? They will 
not say that we are walking in friendship and love, but will always assert 
that I tremble and fear. So strike me as I strike at you and let the lance show 
the strength and the grace of each of us.'(/?50 

(Poet) When the Cretan heard that there was no turning back, he said to 
him that while the fight lasted Nikostratos should regard him as an enemy, 

(Cretan) *When the jousts finish and are at an end, I shall have your 
lordship as my friend and lord.' 

(Poet) They took strong lances, heavy and very large, and put aside 
their newly formed friendship. There were loud shouts in the crowd and a 
tremor was felt in the earth when the first blows struck on their chests. The 
knights remained unshaken in the first round. For the present they did not 
know who was the better warrior./?9) The horses ran again, and the second 
tilt began. Each tried to knock the other to the ground. They planted their 
blows below the neck, and not even then was a difference seen between 
them. 

They were summoned for the third tilt. Hear what happened and what a 
striking of lances occurred at that time. Just as after thunder when a mighty 
gale comes and knocks over trees, hurls them down to the ground, whitens 
the sea and puffs it up with waves, and dust from the earth creates a cloud in 
the sky,29 there is great confusion, the day grows dark and everyone 
becomes afraid at the upheavals; even so was the feeling at that contest. All 
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the crowd was frightened and feared for the pair. The prince gave the black- 
clad knight a lance blow on the head so powerful and so very hard that it 
crushed his helmet, broke its rivets and cast it down. The face which it hid 
appeared. The mighty blow had not given him a wound, but a tremor and 
giddiness came to his brain, ??/0 and he leant his head, naked as it was, on 
his horse’s neck, holding on firmly. But the Cretan’s blow hit the jaw of the 
wild Nikostratos, and he fell from the saddle, without a wound, but 
suffering great dizziness. Like a dragon he rose to tilt again, but when 
everyone told him he could not, he fell silent as he had no desire to do 
anything unseemly. Before taking his leave he approached the Cretan and 
embraced him affectionately and with tears in his eyes???) said to him, 

(Nikostratos) ‘Wherever I find myself, wherever I am, and wherever I 
go, you have a faithful and loving brother. I shall always bear witness to the 
charms of your person and that you are no less a man than your father, but 
are most like him. He is still remembered by all who knew him. They tell of 
his wisdom, his valour, and his charms. I remember hearing many times my 
father’s words, which cannot go from my mind. He mixed with nobles and 
used to praise your father for a fight he had, while wandering in foreign 
parts,93 indeed, with Spitholiondas’s bold father. My father was there, as 
were many other witnesses, and he said he never saw anyone like your 
father. Up to last year when he died he used always to praise him. But you, 
as far as I see, have surpassed him, and I consider that there is no one to 
match you in arms. Know that you have won two prizes as I see it: the 
chaplet all of gold and my friendship. Command my cities and my wealth as 
though they were yours. Today you have enslaved me with your valour, 940 
and though I fell from my horse I do not hold it a disgrace, because I am not 
your equal in experience and valour.’ 

(Poet) When the Cretan heard him say this, he took him in his arms 
with love and deference. He said, 

(Cretan) ‘King, lord, and mighty warrior, Youth has not yet produced 
another man like you. I never expected that fate should will it that the 
weakling would today defeat the man of strength. But it was destined that I 
see what I did not expect. I recognize you as my superior in valour and 
everything else, and wherever I am, you have a faithful servant who 
will long for your graceful person. Your charm has this day enslaved me. 
The jousts have brought me to such thraldom. I beg you, inform me without 
hesitation of your every need. Love me as long as I live and do not forget 
me.’ 

(Poet) With such loving words they took leave of each other and both 
felt much sorrow in their hearts. 

At that time there arrived in a great rage the man who ruled and held 
sway over Sklavounia,(° the lion Tripolemos, who feared no one. From a 
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distance he shouted and hurled threats at the Cretan, and on approaching he 
said with anger and great hostility, 

(Tripolemos) ‘Come, don your helmet quickly. May my two hands 
wither if I do not throw you in the first tilt. Today I shall show you how 
men joust. That prince who fell from his saddle was cowardly and 
inexperienced, of no worth at arms.' 

(Poet) The whole crowd assembled to stand and watch. They heard 
these terrible threats.??/) Rotokritos also was there, as was the king with 
the chariot emblem, to see how Haridimos would deport himself that day. 
The deed performed by the lion of Crete on the previous day had given 
great concern to Chariot and Moth. These two had won against those with 
whom they were matched, and had performed mighty deeds of valour. Of 
the remainder Haridimos was the last to fight but he was the mightiest of 
young and old. Now he had to fight with the big man from Sklavounia, who 
came to terrify him with threats.2050 The Cretan, who never knew fear, 
rejoiced when he heard the other railing, but he pretended to be afraid in 
order to entice him into shouting even louder before the crowd. He spoke 
with sweetness and humility, 

(Cretan) ‘Brother, what happened was because of destiny. I know that 
prince to be a valiant man and I hold him as my superior in virtues and 
graces. In neither of our jousts together was I confident of victory against 
such a warrior.2999 But destiny so willed it; it was not that he was 
unworthy. In the third tilt he fell from the saddle. In the first and second I 
thought I was losing. He was like a mighty tower on his steed. In the last 
joust he swayed and fell from his horse. Destiny played its part there. My 
lance did not deserve to throw him. I will not boast about it to anyone who 
might ask me, but it is wrong and shameful of you to find fault with such a 
lord. See that you do not at some time find what you are looking for!?/00 
Today, without my having given you offence, you have struck very great 
fear into me with your words. And since you are to run against a weak 
lance, I first ask you to do me a favour. I beseech you to tell me your name 
so that I may praise you for your valour.’ 

(Poet) When the Sklavounian heard this, his voice grew wilder. He 
turned here, he turned there, seeking to be seen. He said to him, 

(Tripolemos) ‘I rule and hold sway over Sklavounia. I fight night and 
day. I am always looking for a fight,?//0 and if you wish and desire to learn 
my name, I am called Tripolemos. You can see what is in store for you.’ 

(Poet) When the Cretan heard who he was and where he had been born, 
he smiled discreetly but did not reply. First he said to his servant, 

(Cretan) *Put the largest helmet on my head. Today, as I see it, the hour 
has come for me to throw Tripolemos and for the city to rejoice.' And he 
said to him, ‘Mighty Sklavounian, I guessed who you are. I am not 
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surprised. Forever remain a Sklavounian,?/2” unversed in chivalry and 
ignorant in your behaviour! Today I want you to learn decorum from me. 
Sit firmly in the saddle because you are in for some discomfort. I see you 
are very large. I am afraid you may topple over.' 

(Poet) He covered his head. They began their run. They gripped their 
lances and urged on their steeds. Just as a black cloud, enraged by the wind, 
terrifies the world with thunder and lightning, as the gale blows it from the 
East and drives it to the West, and the turmoil causes it to rain and 
snow,(?/30 even thus did the Lion of Crete flash and thunder as he pressed 
the lance in his armpit. Because he held the Sklavounian as an enemy he ran 
against him with a desire and a spirit different from that which he had felt 
for the prince. The dragon of Sklavounia bellowed and roared. He expected 
to cast the Cretan down in the first tilt. The wild beasts met, and their lances 
went into the air like feathers and flew off like birds. Tripolemos struck his 
blow on the Cretan's forehead, and his steel helmet gave out a hundred 
sparks.?/*? His horse went to its knees but did not turn towards the ground. 
Like a deer, it immediately leapt up straight. The mighty blow of the lance 
did no other harm, because his head was covered with double steel. 

The black-clad knight also gave a blow with his heavy lance and threw 
horse and rider together on their backs. And just as a heavy rock falls from a 
lofty mountain and hits the middle of the sea with the sound of thunder; it 
churns the waters and creates foaming waves; a mighty commotion arises 
on the sea's bed; 7/3) even thus was the thunder in that fall and so mighty 
the turmoil that arose at that moment. He crashed down, his armour 
thundered, and he kicked and struggled beneath his horse. All the crowd 
was alarmed to see such a wild beast fall together with his horse. They held 
it as a marvel, they clapped their hands and called it a wonder. Alas for 
whoever has the misfortune to suffer such a plight! Many went to help him. 
They raised the horse and dug out the knight, who was in his grave.?/60 
Tripolemos stood up with the giddiness of shame and sought permission to 
tilt again. On hearing this all present drove him almost to distraction. When 
he saw how they hated him, his eyes no longer turned to look at anyone. He 
left in shame and was not seen again. Such a fair harvest does boasting 
bring. Wherever one went, one heard about the Sklavounian, and this 
caused people to neglect their labours.2/”Y One person spoke of it with awe, 
another in jest. It was the subject of talk for young and old. 

The trumpets and horns caused a great commotion. Some ran to one 
side, some to the other. The jousts ceased and came to an end as the knights 
had shown their valour. The three of them, Candle, Moth and Chariot, 
withdrew to one side. They eagerly waited to see whom the king would call, 
as all three of them had been victorious. It stood with the king to name the 
most worthy and most valiant.?/8% Rotokritos suffered much anxiety. It 
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gripped his heart, as he feared lest the others deprive him of the garland. He 
had seen the valiant deeds they too had done, and he judged them strong 
and glorious men, saying to himself, *Would that it were possible for the 
king to give a proper judgement on what I desire: that today he match us 
separately, one against the other, to see which of the three is worthy of the 
chaplet.' They stood and waited with great desire for the king to announce 
his decision. 2/90 

Before that, the queen summoned Pistoforos and gave him the flower 
because of the beauty of his youth. She said to him, 

(Queen) ‘Today you have been charming above all others and 
possessed of exceeding grace in the tilt of the lance. The flower rightly 
belongs to you. For that reason you receive it. You return to your cities with 
honour and praise.’ 

(Poet) The prince then gave many thanks, and all shouted and said that 
justice had been done. Aretusa alone was not pleased. She was angry with 
such a lord through no fault of his.??9% She had always expected, she had 
always hoped and thought that Rotokritos would receive the flower. She 
was not convinced that her mother had then acted with justice and wisdom 
as many thought and others said. But love dazed and blinded her once more. 
When Rotokritos too saw what the queen did, he felt abashed and bitter, but 
he did not show it outwardly. Great jealousy then seized him for he 
imagined that Aretusa had become the wife of another.27/” No one was 
paying her much attention despite all her charms and beauty, because, as 
she never turned to look at anyone, for the others her loveliness remained 
clouded. Eyes add great charm to beauty, and gallant men strive and 
endeavour to see them, but when they turn two or three times and see 
nothing they disregard the other charms completely. All praised Aretusa for 
her loveliness but none gave a thought to her person.222 Since she did not 
raise her eyes to look at anyone, the wealth of her beauty remained quite 
extinguished. 

The knights then heard a loud voice from the king’s tribune and it 
spoke thus, ‘Let Rotokritos, Haridimos, and the King of Cyprus, who are 
mirrors of valour and the pride of youth, come to the king to do obeisance 
again and hear the decision. Let the others stay back.’ 

They went to the king, and he then told them that the garland of gold 
was intended for one person;(273 if the three desired to win it let them tilt 
with each other and decide the matter. He put the names of the three into a 
golden urn. He called a boy and told him to draw. And then he wisely 
decreed that two names should be drawn first and that the knight with the 
name remaining could not joust with the other two, but should retire 
immediately. Such was his decision because he considered it a great and 
grievous injustice that whoever of the two won should fight with one 
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more;(2249 those who came first, such was the lord’s wish, should settle 
whose the chaplet should be, and let fortune play its part in this. Each 
desired his own name to be first. The three stood before the king and 
watched. Each longed to hear his own name. They bowed to the lord's 
command and said that he had made his decision with wisdom. 

Aretusa stood trembling and watched.?73) The smitten girl was alarmed 
and afraid. She was saying, 

(Aretusa) ‘If only it were possible for what I desire to happen: for 
Rotokritos to remain last in the urn. I do not care what happens to the 
chaplet; let the others take it. It is a small gain when so much is at stake. 
The hand that made the richly adorned garland is here and has not lost its 
skill. It can make one even more beautiful. If on the other hand my fate, 
which always tortures me, wants to make the name of Rotokritos come out 
first, let not the Cretan come next because he is very skilled. I am greatly 
afraid that Moth would lose against him.2?© Let the name of the Cypriot be 
second, as with him my fear is not so great.’ 

(Poet) The first name to come out was that of the smitten Rotokritos, 
and the other two stood waiting. The Cypriot came next and in his great joy 
he wanted to bestow his generosity all round. The Cretan remained in the 
bottom of the urn. Men spoke to him; in his bitterness he did not reply, but 
he raged against fate and against his destiny which caused his name to be 
last.2? Without saying farewell, without dismounting, and without 
receiving permission from the king to leave, he took his horsemen and 
stayed no longer. He rode off in his bitterness and anger. 

The greater the grief the Cretan had in his heart, the greater the joy of 
the prince and Rotokritos, although they both knew what lay in store for 
them: one would be victor and the other would lose; but each thought that 
he would win the victory. Fate, however, throws some high and drives 
others to the depths.28 These two remained, and all who loved them 
prepared them skilfully and saw to what was needed. They looked at 
saddles, stirrups and bridles one by one and examined the armour for 
cracks. More than ever, the knights summoned up their skill and their 
strength and looked to where they might make the best hit. The handsome 
warriors grasped their mighty lances in front of their chests and took a firm 
grip on the stirrups. 

Before moving his horse off, Rotokritos turned and looked lovingly up 
to his lady.2? Although he did not speak at the moment when he turned, 
he showed his anguish and desire in his look. Aretusa read in his eyes what 
he was hiding, because in these matters a small sign is enough. She lit up, 
blushed and went very pale, as though flames of fire flared up and then 
went out. When she saw them move off she went white and cold. The joust 
was giving her much pain. 
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They spurred and urged their horses on and they darted forward like 
lightning. They were like eagles when they met on the field.(?3% In that 
encounter of the knights you would have thought that an earthquake shook 
the tribune. The lances splintered like glass and went up in a thousand 
pieces to the clouds. They took other mighty lances to tilt again and make 
quick work of what they had to do. Aretusa was terrified. Her lips did not 
speak, for she thought the blows were hitting her breast, and if the poor girl 
had been able to reveal and lay bare with words what was hidden ??/? she 
would have given a limb for the favour of having the knights stop without 
jousting. She was saying, *Gone is the joy which I felt when the name of the 
Cypriot was drawn and the Cretan was left. I feared that brave knight much, 
but now I tremble more, I dread and fear the Cypriot more.’ 

A voice — from whose mouth it came was not known — caused her this 
fear and put her into great anxiety; it praised Kipridis in that joust, but I do 
not believe such things and I put them aside. 20 The crowd began to be 
afraid. It wished, it desired that the Cypriot, the wild beast, should fall from 
his mount. Frosini alone rejoiced and secretly prayed for the Chariot to 
come out victor and throw Rotokritos to the ground. The horses ran for the 
second tilt. They raged more than ever. The knights strove and their steeds 
grunted. The prince aimed to strike at the eyes but his horse stopped short 
and would not advance. When Rotokritos saw that the other's horse had 
failed, he reined in and stopped his own horse.???? He did not think it 
honourable to tilt with one who was riding a cowardly horse. He said to 
him, 

(Rotokritos) *My lord, your steed must have human intelligence. It does 
not wish to cause you grief and shame today. It realised that you will lose 
against me and it immediately stopped. It sensed that its rider's control over 
it was lost. And since you see that the horse is acting wisely and correctly, 
concede the garland to me now.’ 

(Poet) When the prince heard Rotokritos's words he said to him, *You 
shall quickly see to whom the chaplet will go.'274) Immediately he 
dismounted and sought another steed. As soon as he found one, he mounted 
it like a flying eagle. To Rotokritos he spoke harshly, with valiant 
demeanour, as sparks came from his eyes and mouth, 

(Kipridimos) ‘If the horse was afraid the rider is not to blame. You will 
pay for the ungracious words you have uttered. Summon up all your valour 
and strength, if you have any. I shall teach you how to speak since you 
understand the art badly.’ 

(Poet) Young and old stood in fear and watched. All prayed for 
Rotokritos to win.?359 Rage grew in the one and in the other. As when a 
cloud, wild and huge, appears, throws down hail and lightning and quite 
blots out the sun; and the flocks on the mountains seek to find a cave, the 
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ploughman dashes off to hide, the shepherd runs to flee, and everyone looks 
to find a place to take shelter; the valleys and mountains thunder, the woods 
silently tremble; and all seek a place of refuge to go to; even so when they 
struck their second blow, you thought that loud thunder was coming from 
the heavens.(?36 But like a deep rock which is not afraid of the wind and 
does not fear lightning or tremble at thunder, even so they stood unshaken 
in that tilt. No difference was then apparent between them, and the better 
warrior was still not known. The longer they retained their strength, the 
greater their rage. In their hands remained a few inches of lance. The horses 
were on their knees with the knights still on them. 

The king desired to separate them and sent a noble messenger to 
tell?37% them to cease their rage for that day and both be friends till the 
morrow; they should rest their weary limbs for the night and at daybreak see 
to whom the chaplet would fall. But the warriors grew wild. They became 
more enraged and did not stay to attend to the king's order. They hastily 
wheeled their horses to see the end of the joust. Young and old stood in fear 
and watched. Alas, the woe for the suffering Aretusa! How did she have 
eyes to see or heart to endure??38% that Rotokritos, whom she held so dear 
and with such solicitude lest the sun look on him or the wind strike him, 
should be that day in such a joust for her sake and to keep in the city the 
garland she had made? Very secretly she prayed and hid her tears. She had 
sufferings and woes but did not reveal them. 

With vicious hearts the two came and struck exceedingly mighty and 
fearsome blows. The Cypriot's strong and heavy lance struck Rotokritos on 
the very spot where the moth was painted, ?7?? and no moth, candle, flame 
or writing remained on his head. And wondrous it was that the blow 
smashed them, and that everything was scattered and later found scorched 
by the lance's flame. Rotokritos was stunned by the blow. He leant his head 
forward on his horse's neck. The dizziness remained for some time, but his 
destiny helped him in such great need. Twice, thrice, four times he seemed 
about to fall down, while Aretusa wept and secretly pitied him.(249% 
However, he recovered well and remained in the saddle. He longingly 
raised his eyes to his lady. In his shame he flared up more than a furnace, 
and then in turn grew pale as a corpse because the woman who caused him 
torture had seen him in such wise when he bent his head forward on his 
horse's neck. 

But let us also tell of the blow which he too gave, with which he won 
the treasure of the garland. The pitiless lance struck the prince on the 
forehead and took from him the grace of his valour.?*^/0 He lost both his 
stirrups, let go the reins, stretched out his arms and left the saddle. 

Who can describe the great noise and shouting and uproar that occurred 
at that time? Trumpet and horn made a mighty din as a sign that the sport of 
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the joust was at an end. On the tribune the king, the queen, and all the rest 
showed great and boundless joy, but of all these it was Aretusa on that day 
who rejoiced much and became all happiness.?^?) She calmed down, she 
rallied, her beauty shone, and the fears which her heart had felt ceased. 

The horns sounded again, and the trumpets played. Rotokritos was 
designated as victor over all. He went up to the king, dismounted, knelt and 
had his golden head adorned with the chaplet. Aretusa took the chaplet in 
her hand and that day decorated the one she loved much. Thus had the king 
willed and the announcement proclaimed: Aretusa should give the chaplet 
to whoever won.(?*0 It was as if her beauty had died, her hands trembled, 
her words were confused. The others were close to noticing the state she 
was in, and she nearly revealed her hidden thoughts. And in turn, when her 
hand, which gave Rotokritos strength night and day, touched him, he did 
not know where he was. A cloud covered him which affected his brain and 
wounded his heart. He became short of breath and frightened. Two or three 
times he felt he was fainting.2‘#2 It was a miracle that people did not see 
the pain of his heart when the hands of his lady touched him. The city felt 
great and boundless joy because the lad from the palace had won the prize. 
His father Pezostratos knew paternal joy and took pride in the knight on his 
horse. As things had turned out as he desired and wished, he straightway 
distributed largesse all round. 

As soon as the golden chaplet had been put on his head, and the king 
had given permission, Rotokritos mounted again.7*9) It was the king's 
order that he should be escorted, and he was taken to his house with music 
and rejoicing. 

The other knights took their leave and left. The king descended from 
the tribune together with the queen and their daughter, and they had much 
talk about the day's events. They spoke of the many graces of the valiant 
men, who were much praised by the tongues of all. But they praised 
Rotokritos above the rest and unsuspectingly spoke of this in front of 
Aretusa. 450 The more she heard the accolades, the stronger passion struck 
in her heart. Her agonies increased, and she could no longer hide her ardour 
but would reveal it to Rotokritos. 
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Aretusa was like an invalid tormented by a heavy fever who is always 
thirsty and keeps asking for drink; the more water he is given, the more he 
burns and boils, the more his thirst grows and tortures him, the more the 
burning in his vitals sets him on fire and blazes up. What he seeks as a cure 
does him harm; while he has water in his mouth he feels cool, but later his 
thirst returns even stronger. While Aretusa was looking at Rotokritos her 
vitals and heart were refreshed.” She admired his good looks, which gave 
her relief. She rejoiced. Her spirits were lifted in her mad hope. But when 
he left and she no longer saw him, the maiden found no relief of any kind. 
She was more inflamed with love for him. Her affection for him deepened 
and the wound in her vitals grew worse. Often did she wilt. Often did she 
feel faint. Often did she tremble in the agony of her love. While she could 
see the one who tortured her, her agonies and pains made peace with her, ?? 
but when she was deprived of him she was greatly tormented. She was 
wholly changed and altered. She spent clouded days and worried nights, 
evenings of longing and frenzied dawns. 

Her mother and father were much pained and talked with each other 
about what so troubled Aretusa that she could not sleep and had lost her 
appetite; what could be her anxiety and whence came her distress. Every 
day they asked what was it that weakened her, and could she not 
comprehend her ailment; no doctor could diagnose it.?? Aretusa replied 
with a cheerful heart and a laugh, saying that there was nothing wrong; she 
felt well. In her cunning she turned the matter upside down, and no one 
knew the state she was in. They were unaware of her passions nor did they 
discern her secrets; they thought it was in her nature to become so thin. 

Very often she spoke of her woe to her nurse and confided her secrets 
and all her thoughts. The nurse tried to solace her! in the hope that her 
passion might be forgotten as time passed. But Frosini was mistaken in this 
conceit, because, as more time passed, her passion became boundless. 

On one of many occasions, Aretusa said to her, 

(Aretusa) ‘Nurse, the world is passing from me, for I have in mind to lie 
down and die, unless perhaps Rotokritos hear of my passions, and my lips 
one day speak of them in an orderly way, with discretion and sense, without 
his realizing that I suffer the tortures of love and the agony of passion. ^? 
You see to what I am reduced, how I always complain and lament. 
Whatever I speak and say, it is always about him.’ 

Up till that time the nurse had some semblance of comfort, but when 
she saw that Aretusa had lost her wits in the agony of passion, that she 
would debase herself and dare to talk shamelessly to Rotokritos of love, she 
said to her, 

(Frosini) *What has now happened to you? What madness has increased 
your passion to such a degree? Because you saw Rotokritos mounted on a 
horse, twisting and turning and riding in a tilt?/? What great marvel 
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occurred in the city if he jousted and won the prize? Such things are a 
matter of luck, not great valour. Indeed, we saw the others also acting as he 
did. I noticed you weeping then, and I was watching you when he clung to 
the neck of his horse after the blow which the knight of the Chariot gave 
him. I saw that you were afraid when he was shaken. If the lion of Crete had 
run against him,” know that he would not have let Rotokritos take the 
chaplet. But in that too he was lucky. You yourself know this as your body 
was trembling with fear. I grant that he is handsome and that he is a warrior. 
Does this make him worthy to take a noble lady as wife? See that you give 
due thought to how this matter develops. 

*Do not give the apple to such a gardener to eat, for his hand is not 
worthy of reaching towards such a tree. It is not proper that such food 
should be polluted by his mouth. Do not let him take it openly nor steal it, 
because if he eats it he cannot ever digest it. He will throw it up, reject it, 
before it reaches his stomach. He will choke because such a throat is not for 
such food. How do I have a tongue to speak, eyes to see? Heavens! How is 
my mind not crazed, how do I not go mad at the ridiculous and unbefitting 
things you have told me, daughter? How do I keep standing and not drop 
dead this moment? You are the child of kings and you command the people. 
You can take life and you can spare it. 

*But although you have the power to take my life, realize that I reared 
you at the breast as my own child,” and from my breasts I gave you 
nourishment with milk. The fact that I fed you thus has put you in my heart. 
I bear you great love, my child and my mistress, for the milk which you 
drank for three years at my breasts. Many times I stayed awake to put you to 
sleep, to give you the breast, and often to feed you. Many times your 
childish tantrums caused me to swallow poison and bile on account of your 
dolls. If you were to cry and I saw you about to shed a tear, I was most 
upset at your weeping.” [f you were to trip and hurt yourself, you did not 
feel the pain as I felt it for you in the burden of my grief. If you asked your 
father a favour and he did not grant it, I grew pale, cold, and I trembled like 
a reed. You were my eyes. You were my sight. In every sorrow and trouble 
you were my healer. 

‘I gave suck to the child of a queen! Curses upon such woes! In life and 
in death I shall lay a curse that the poor should never approach the palaces 
of kings, for though they have joy for a little while, they later regret it.// I 
know, I see, and I have experience of what light-headedness afflicts small 
people when they abide in the haunts of the great. I gave suck to the 
daughter of a king and reared her. Night and day I put all my hopes in her. 
And now I see lightning in the heavens, clouds and rain. The elements wage 
war against me, and my hopes have fallen like leaves of a tree when snow 
freezes them and makes them hard. If only it were upon me alone, let 
fortune torture me and let no trouble ever find you, even in your little 
finger!/7) But I see the times growing ever more unfavourable for you if 
you do not promptly desist from what you have mentioned to me. You have 
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laid your foundations in snow, and your labour is lost because you are using 
feathers and seaweed to build. The sun melts your foundations, they quickly 
loosen, and the wind blows on what you have built and it scatters. All this 
business that you regard as pleasing today, will in time harm you and do 
you no good. 

*Nature has done us a very great disservice by making people unwilling 
to hear the truth."?) Everyone loves to tell lies and to cheat us. No one 
wants to listen to the truth. If they are condemned by friends or relatives, 
they let those words fly past them like the winds. Those who say what is 
right in a case of deception make an enemy of their friend, a stranger of 
their relative. But the person who does not care lets the error pass and is not 
willing to condemn it. He praises and enhances it, he treacherously 
deceives. He declares the lie true and hides the truth.^? There are many 
nowadays, my child, who have sweetness on their tongue and poison in 
their hand. To be held in esteem and loved they greatly disguise the lie they 
tell. In their cunning they speak well of whatever they see pleases a person, 
even if it involves harm and evil. 

* And I, unhappy one, what am I to say in my present danger? How am I 
to praise what I hear from you today ? Its beginning is harmful, its middle is 
deceitful, and it will lead to an end both evil and shameful.!?? Alas! if only 
it were possible for you to see in your dreams to what cliff, to what pit your 
fate is leading you. Perhaps you would fear, turn back and desist from what 
you have begun! My child, if only you had recognised where you were 
treading and going, and what a deep and angry sea you were entering, you 
might have been as brave as possible and taken care of yourself and given 
up your love of Rotokritos, my lady!’ 

(Aretusa) ‘Nurse,’ said Aretusa, ‘you teach me wisely, but in my misery 
I forget whatever you advise.“ One of my ears hears it, the other chases it 
away, and my mind is thrown into confusion and can stay calm no longer. 
When a person seeks to do what he wants, whoever advises or talks to him 
labours in vain. I see that I am entering on a mighty battle with my father 
but I have heard wise and learned men say and advise that when a battle is 
over there will finally be love and peace. If a fight brings rest, and enmity 
brings goodwill, so too my father's hostility will be assuaged.' (70 

(Frosini) ‘My child,’ her nurse said, ‘what you are thinking is mistaken. 
Your thoughts have a bad foundation. If the wise say that, they speak the 
truth, but take care that this idea does not deceive you. They spoke about 
kings who go into battle and who fight savagely for cities and villages. In 
time that battle brings friendship and love, and one keeps or returns what 
one has taken from the other. Even they become weary of the slaughter, the 
expenses and the toil, and they make peace.//5? But you, my mistress, walk 
on a confused path and your thoughts are filled with wars and enmities. You 
will put a blot on your father's honour and your battle will not finish until 
you go to Hades. Even when you die and are buried, there will still be a 
terrible hostility between you and your father, because there are some 
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mistakes which never disappear but daily increase anger and enmity. The 
mistake which offends and wounds honour is not silenced in death, nor is it 
hidden by the grave.” Do not willfully make yourself despised. Do not 
enter on such a battle which, my dear, will involve much trouble from start 
to finish.' 

(Poet) Aretusa listened to what Frosini was saying to her, and amid 
sighs replied, 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, I think you imagine that I am willingly putting wood 
on the fire and burning my heart. My desire, my mind and thoughts, my 
nurse, have taken a long road and are no longer my own. I can see that I 
have changed. I recognise it myself because everything in me has altered 
and I am no longer as I was. °% Many want to see the sun and crave its 
splendour. Others, when they see it, lose their sight. One person takes 
pleasure in the heat, another in the cold wind. Another yearns for darkness 
and is harmed by the light of day. Many shun the glories of this world. They 
desire to be inconspicuous and seek that alone. Others want wealth and hate 
poverty. Others pursue evil and make haste to find it. Thus was the world 
established from the beginning, and each of us goes where fortune pushes 
us.(2/0) 

‘If I wish to make Rotokritos my companion, if I yearn and wish to 
marry him, it is because I cannot at this moment recall the arguments which 
my ears heard from you. I am not Aretusa. In what kind of state do you 
suppose I am — what is wrong with me? How do I feel? My father’s honour 
and my fear of him constrain and hold me back, but from the other side 
Cupid has wounded me in such a way that I do not know who will come out 
as victor. Like the reed in the mischief of the wind which does not allow it 
to take any rest, 2^) but the winds blow it sometimes this way, sometimes 
that, and it goes up and down and is always trembling, even so do I too find 
myself —a curse on such an existence! The trouble will not leave me 
carefree for a single hour. At first the beginning was very small and trifling 
and I did not expect my youth to be enslaved in such a way. I remember that 
some slight desire possessed me, and I took pleasure in hearing the song and 
its tune. I imagined that the desire would remain small, but it grew with 
time and became affection and love.?34 I am unable to say how it appeared 
to me and how it has now expanded and takes hold of all my mind. I did not 
think of anything else, but I had a great desire to hear him singing, so much 
more sweetly than any other. Gradually the desire stirred my appetite and 
Cupid in his cunning directed his match-making at me. 

‘I do not hear what people say to me, nor do I know where I am. I am in 
agony, I am tortured, awake and asleep. I have come out of the light and 
gone into darkness. Very often I feel faint as though sick.?*? I can say that 
since that time when my worry started, my life has been like a ship sailing 
on the sea without sailors, alone, and about to sink; the wind and the sea 
wish to do it great harm, and it keeps sailing helplessly to its destruction. 
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Even so am I too. I can live no longer. I race on to find a reef on which to be 
shattered. 

*You know that Cupid shoots his arrow at the heart and gains 
possession. He seeks its inmost parts.25” No one can resist or flee from him, 
nor are his efforts vain when he goes out hunting. Rotokritos is Cupid, even 
though he has no wings. But do not think he has lost them. He knows where 
they are to be found. He has sent his wings into my heart, and they are 
there. This is why, though he flits away and flees from me, I am there 
beside him. 

*But although he is Cupid and has such charm, I will always give him 
proof of honour and nobility, and I promise you that I shall be valiant in 
this, although he has wounded my heart to the core.75? I wish to go and find 
Haros without blemish if my father refuses to let me take him as my 
husband. I love looking at him, handsome as he has become. No other fault 
will you see in me, Frosini. From me he will only receive a courteous 
glance and honourable speech wherever I chance to meet him. He will see 
nothing else from me, nurse. Do not worry further. Trust me.’ 

(Poet) Every word of Aretusa's was poisoned and went into the nurse's 
heart like an arrow.2” She did not stop talking nor cease to advise in her 
desire to correct Aretusa's mistakes. She said, 

(Frosini) *Mistress, come to your senses, examine the matter, regard it 
well. What you are holding is venomous. Discard it! Smash it! While the 
wound is recent you can cure it. You can find the remedy if you look 
properly. Do not let it become completely beyond cure. Chase this improper 
hope from yourself. Now that the wood is green you can straighten it if you 
wish. When it dries you can only break it.750 However small and 
insignificant the evil in its beginning, if not stopped it becomes large when 
full grown. If one does not remove its nourishment from the start and it 
grows, it will do much harm in old age and in youth. Flee from these 
thoughts. Chase them from you. See to it that you come to your senses and 
turn about. Correct your mistakes. 

‘You are the child of a queen and daughter of a king, and every day 
they bring you marriage proposals from lords. You are to become a queen, 
and die a royal lady. Therefore, consider well what you are doing. 2?) Tardy 
regrets have no value, daughter. Examine well in the evening what you will 
do the next morning. The person who weighs up the future before he draws 
close to it, can never be brought to repentance, whatever happens. But 
whoever wishes to be wounded and never to recover, and desires to be 
shamed, let him do what his mind dictates. The care, my mistress, which 
you have entered upon, can leave you, and you can heal the wound before it 
harms you.’ 

(Aretusa) ‘My nurse,’ said Aretusa, ‘what is this you are advising me? 
Are you asking me for something which is not in my gift?@ Who can 
overcome the unconquerable? Who has ever seen a flea fighting with a lion? 
What sort of doctors and cures are you telling me to seek out in order to 
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locate my wound and apply some herb to it? How can I find it? I suffer it in 
some hidden place. I am ignorant in these matters. I have seen nothing and 
know nothing. This wound is in my heart, in its most hidden parts. It needs 
me to take a knife in my hand and split my heart in two. I know that the 
wound I seek is in its core.2/0 But what woman can live on when her heart 
is split? Who can cure her wound when she dies? Teachers and wise men 
are deluded and err. In such matters they do not know what they say or do. 
And, Frosini, can I, as you say, win in a war, naked against someone armed, 
carrying in his hands a bow and arrow, conquering the weak and valiant 
alike? How can I resist when my strength has fallen and the victor is inside 
my heart?2820 

*You notice that these sighs are becoming frequent. Though to you they 
seem like any sigh, believe me, nurse, these sighs that come to me are not 
like other sighs. When those start, nature always makes the innermost heart 
feel them first, and when they go from the heart and rise to the mouth, they 
leave with the breath and go to meet the air. When the first sigh comes to an 
end, another does not immediately come to follow it.??? Things advance 
and proceed at their own pace, and only the power of Cupid changes them 
frequently. These sighs which flow like the water at a fountain are not 
normal sighs as nature intends. They are not sighs like the others, nurse. 
Inside me I have a heap of glowing coals. Cupid is the cook; he rakes the 
fire in his haste and he often flaps his wings up and down. He blows and 
stirs up the fire lest it go out on him. He does not want to leave his cooking 
unfinished.) That air from his wings which stirs up the brazier causes the 
sigh that so often tortures me. The heart in my breast finds no peace, but my 
breath always comes with a sigh. If there happens to be a stick or branch in 
there when I sigh, such a flame and such heat come out that I think I have 
set them alight. My heart is in the fire and it burns in the heat. It is red like a 
coal but its folds are black. I wish it had burned out and become ash so that 
its agonies and great torture would cease.) I pray that this should happen 
but Cupid does not wish it. 

*The crafty boy enjoys my pains. How can I help myself with what 
passion has given me? If your hand were just to touch me, it finds 
Rotokritos. Help me quickly, nurse; find water or snow to put out the 
glowing coals and cease my pains. But what refreshes burns me, what burns 
chills me, and what I seek as a remedy strikes and wounds me. My mind 
keeps to the mountains, yet enters the forests, and when it flies to the 
heavens, it descends to the depths.' 66% 

(Poet) She spoke amid tears, her demeanour changed again and again. 
Frosini kept silent. She did not wish for the moment to talk to her further, 
but she was waiting for another opportunity to occur to speak to her in the 
hope that she might quit the battlefield of love. 

If Aretusa was in love and suffered the woes of desire, Rotokritos was 
in worse torture than she was. He had conquered, he had won, he had 
received the garland, and he imagined he had found a remedy to heal him. 
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Morning and evening he examined it. He often looked at it, recalling that 
the woman at whose command he was, had stitched it together. 70 
Faintness came over him a thousand times a day as he saw in his mind her 
marble-white hand. While he wished to be cured and to lighten his passion, 
his torture increased and he lost his wits. He often went to the palace. He 
saw Aretusa, and the maiden began to look at him sweetly. The matter was 
no longer hidden to one or to the other, and their passion grew and became 
boundless. They smiled secretly and often looked at each other. Aretusa 
began to reveal what she was hiding.?9) The advice of his friend and the 
words of Frosini were of no use in their love. 

The agony and the torture increased daily and Aretusa sought a place to 
talk to Rotokritos. Her chamber was in an upper storey, high up, and she 
had another beautiful chamber below it on the ground floor. Behind this, 
beside the lower storey, was a royal outhouse to store wheat, very long, 
broad, and connected with the chamber of the lower storey, but it was low 
and only reached to half its height.??? At that point a small window, barred 
with iron, had been constructed. Its sill touched the end of the flat roof, and 
all had been built with much skill. The bars on the window were for 
security. They were reinforced and very strong because the roof of the 
outhouse where wheat was stored could be climbed easily, without trouble 
or effort; and so that no one would set about attempting to discover an 
opportunity to steal by way of the outhouse roof,“ the window was 
fenced with iron. Aretusa did not sleep or eat in the lower storey. Only very 
occasionally did the maiden go down and look through needle-work and 
ornaments which she kept there. 

With desire working his mastery upon her and Cupid advising her, 
Aretusa saw that she had found what she was seeking. The maiden 
examined the place and saw how she could tell and confess what she had on 
her mind. But before she spoke, it seemed to her that she should arrange, in 
a proper way, that Rotokritos know of this/* and come to the roof; from 
there the two could speak in a suitable manner of the agony which was 
tormenting them. In this way the pair got to know and both realised that 
they had found an opportunity and occasion to talk together. But before they 
spoke, it was necessary that Frosini be willing, because if she were not, 
nothing would happen, even if they promised it. It was necessary to speak 
and reveal the matter to her because such a secret could not be hidden from 
her. Since she and Aretusa were together night and day, authority lay 
completely in the hands of the nurse.(*2 

Aretusa called her and began with wheedling and cunning to speak to 
her and to coax her affectionately. She decided to address her in this wise: 

(Aretusa) *Poor nurse, I feel that my limbs are much tormented, and if I 
do not speak to Rotokritos at some time I shall kill or drown myself, or I 
must go mad. From the large roof it seems to me to be easy for my mouth to 
be able to tell discreetly what my heart holds. That is to say, when people 
are asleep, he can be on the roof and listen from outside while I speak from 
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within. Through the little iron-barred window we can talk freely, without 
reservation or fear, and I shall speak to him in a proper, not an immodest, 
manner, and ask the reason why he has set out to make me suffer. 
Understand, nurse, that when I speak to him I hope to regain gradually my 
former freedom. I shall speak from inside and he will stand outside and I 
hope that I shall quickly chase away love for him when I learn from his lips 
about the verses he composes, and why he painted my portrait and kept it in 
his cupboard./^^? I do not want anything further. That alone will suffice, and 
one word will make up for my agonies up to now. I shall speak to him at a 
distance and shall not draw close, so that he will not see me but only hear 
what I say. And if at any point you see anything which does not please you, 
take a knife and plunge it into the middle of my heart.’ 

(Poet) More than any other time, this occasion wounded her nurse, 
because as a sensible and discerning person she perceived and understood 
Aretusa's wish and what her purpose was. She knew that words are not 
enough in such matters.“ She cried, she beat herself with heavy blows, 
and then, like a raging parent, began to instruct her in what was proper: 

(Frosini) ‘What has got into you? Where has fate pushed you, and what 
troubles are in store for you although your mind does not know them? What 
fire lit in your heart a love, deceitful, unsuitable, transient and 
contemptible? I see that your mind is racing to trouble and to what will 
harm you, and that the care you have started on will not end. This was not a 
blaze of passion, daughter; it came as a fire from hell, from the hand of a 
devil and it cast a flame and a burning into your vitals. This is why such 
unworthy matters have suddenly beguiled you. 

*What, pray, is the use of talking with Rotokritos? Do you want to talk 
with your servant about love? If he looks at you, admire his good looks if 
they please you. Desire them, but dare not even speak of this. Do not allow 
him ever to hear of such things from your lips and to know you as a 
thoughtless person. If you desire him to love you and to be your slave, do 
not show him that your heart feels love, 79 let time pass and the circle will 
change. You can get over the care you have taken on. You will marry royal 
blood and a king, as befits you, and Rotokritos will look on you with fear 
from afar. If it is true that you are lost and on the verge of madness, how 
can I ever allow you to talk with him? If it is true that at a distance you 
catch fire, waste away and shrivel, know that you will end as charcoal if you 
approach him. If it is true that you want to talk to him and you do not 
abandon such an evil care that you have entered on, ^5? | shall not endure it, 
Aretusa. I shall depart and go to stay in another room far from here. Do 
whatever seems fit to you, and we shall see who it is that has regrets. You 
will quickly reach the trouble you desire. 

*You are not deceiving your father as he is no child. Just as Rotokritos — 
and anyone else who wishes us ill — will come to a bad end, so will there be 
no shortage of troubles for you either, my daughter, if you do not abandon 
what you have told me today. The matter will be found out, and what you 
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do not see, can still see you. As soon as you speak together you will no 
longer be the same as you were./^? You will appear a shameless and stupid 
woman, devoid of propriety; you know this by yourself, before another tells 
you. Rotokritos is cunning; even if he liked you a thousandfold, you will 
lose, not gain through such brazenness. Inside himself he will be thinking 
how easy you are to win. Your great shamelessness is putting a blot on your 
honour. And do not tell me that you wish to talk to him at a distance and 
that you only want to receive a reply from his mouth. As soon as you talk to 
him and tell him of the sufferings of love, your beauty is besmirched and 
your nobility lost.??? Y ou have unlearnt your lessons, you have got wrong 
what you once knew, and you have cast down your royal dignity into dung.’ 

(Poet) The more difficulties Frosini presented to her, the wilder Aretusa 
became until she was beside herself. She said to her, 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, there is no longer any cure for me, and what you have 
said has not helped. My thoughts have taken flight and reached the heavens, 
where their wings have been burnt and they are completely beyond my 
control. They can no longer fly in order to come and find me. They remain 
in the heights and are kept as slaves.?/0 My mind too is there above and, 
leaving me without sense, has entered upon great troubles and trials. My 
desire has increased with no sign of diminishing, because where there is no 
sense, reason does not take root. I am no longer in control of myself. I am 
no longer my own. I have changed entirely and I am no longer what I was. 
Be silent with the advice and the examples which you give, because you are 
throwing to the wind the words you speak. Who can put out coals when 
they catch fire except by taking cold water to pour over them?©7 | have 
burning coals in my heart. I need water to put them out, and I shall find it on 
his lips when I talk to him. Just with talk, without my reaching out towards 
him, will the great fever inside me be extinguished, I think. I do not want 
anything from him. Simply to talk to him will suffice, and I shall soothe and 
relieve my pain.' 

(Poet) The nurse gave more advice and trembled in her bitterness, but 
Aretusa had lost her reason and neither saw nor heard. The more Frosini 
told her to drop the idea of talking to him, the wilder she became. She was 
on the verge of insanity.^?? When her nurse saw her so far gone, fearing 
worse she stopped her advice. Frosini did not want to cause a greater 
upheaval in her as she was very afraid Aretusa might lose her mind. Much 
against her will she accepted, and agreed to grant Aretusa permission and a 
place to speak to Rotokritos at a distance, thinking that time would quieten 
her and that, perceiving her mistake, she would change her mind. That place 
was the side of the lower storey and Rotokritos was to go there at 
midnight.6# 

Evening came on. It grew dark and the palace was asleep, but in the 
suffering that tormented her Aretusa was full of anxiety and cares as to how 
she should speak, what she should say. At that time she was quite beside 
herself. Everyone was in bed, but she was dressed and sitting in the lower 
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storey as she waited for Rotokritos to come and talk to her, and she had a 
great desire to hear him. She had a great desire but the giddiness of her 
embarrassment caused her very great anguish.??? She plucked up her 
courage as much as she could, and put aside her timidity. She sat and 
thought of what she would say to Rotokritos. 

The window was barred, but the afflicted maiden could speak of her 
torment. The two could talk, one from the roof and the other from her lower 
storey, to tell with their lips of the unexpected plight which had in this way 
suddenly befallen them. They would speak with lamentations, not with the 
jestings of love. 

Unfortunate Frosini, with what heart did you wait for the man you 
hated? Why are you silent? To spare yourself seeing even worse, you 
initially fell in with these lesser evils. She was silent. She did not wish to 
speak further about this. Much she pitied Aretusa, fearing she might lose her 
wits. 

The time and the moment came for their sufferings to find a voice, and 
for each of them to hear and learn of the other's secrets. Aretusa stood at the 
window and waited. The darkness did not frighten her. Sleep did not weigh 
her down. She was there without light, fearing lest a passerby might see the 
glow and become suspicious.©” She sat in the dark. The nurse left her as 
she then did not wish to remain with Aretusa. 

Rotokritos came to the granary, saw what part was lower and examined 
it. Although it was difficult to climb, he took courage and nimbly went up. 
Not even a pebble dropped. This is natural with those who love; when the 
necessity arises they take on the wings of birds. Rotokritos approached and 
reached out to the window. Quietly and softly he revealed who he was.90 
The trembling Aretusa meekly replied in a voice so low that it could 
scarcely be heard. Both indicated that they had come there, but from that 
time they stood as though dumb, and their tongues were silent. She trembled 
on one side and he on the other, and one waited for the other to speak. They 
stood for an hour without a word, and you would have thought that when 
they met they forgot the many things they had hidden. They did not have 
the boldness to say what they wished. They did not know from what point 
to start the tale of their passions.^?) Just as a jug, made with a very flat 
bottom and very narrow neck, which is full of water - when someone wants 
to pour the water out and suddenly turns the jug upside down, it keeps the 
water inside and does not let it flow out; and the more he tilts it the more he 
simply wastes his efforts; even so were the lovers. Although they were full 
of their passions, they lost the boldness to tell of them when they met. 
Though wishing to say much, they could not even say a little. Their mouths 
were silent; they spoke with their hearts. 

Aretusa was the first to begin to speak, and she sought a fairer and more 
proper way. She began with a question and her first words to him were: 

(Aretusa) *Why did you paint my girlish plainness and keep the portrait 
guarded in your little cupboard with the songs you sang and which pleased 
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me much? What reason moved your desire to do this from the start when 
you began with songs and lutes? What path do you tread, what is it that you 
seek, and what business do you have with me to want to torture me?' (6/0 

(Poet) At this time that was all she said and, to begin with, intended to 
go no further. More boldly Rotokritos told of his passions. He made her 
weep, and she secretly felt pity for him. What he mentioned and said, every 
reader and person who has heard or experienced, can imagine. I will not 
waste time, and you will not call me foolish for recounting all that you see 
with your heart. Rotokritos told of his woes until dawn and tenderly kissed 
the window in her stead,” but Aretusa tenderly listened to what he was 
saying to her and only sighed without replying. She was the first to say, 

(Aretusa) ‘It is dawn. Leave, go! For now this will suffice for you. 
Tomorrow evening I will await you again in this same place. I will await 
you in secret lest the eyes of others see us. You and I shall only talk. See 
that you do not seek anything else from me.’ 

(Poet) The two then said farewell, and there was silent lamentation 
amid their sighs. Rotokritos left and Aretusa went up to her room and 
found her nurse in a state of bitterness. She seemed to be blind, dumb and 
completely deaf. She did not speak to Aretusa. She could see the end of her 
life. She only shook her head, wept and groaned. As a wise woman, she 
imagined a bad end for the two of them. Aretusa lay down to sleep a little, 
and she thought she heard voices speaking to her. She reflected on it and 
reflected again. She went over, and carefully over again, what Rotokritos 
said to her when they parted,“ and inside herself she considered and 
pondered on every word. Sleep never fell on the maiden's eyes. 

The unfortunate Rotokritos too suffered this torture, remembering very 
often the words of love, and reflecting a thousand times on all that Aretusa 
had said to him. He examined how every word went, how each word fitted. 
If it happened that Aretusa stayed awake, he too did not sleep. Both one and 
the other were tormented by a single will and need. 

The bright day came and everyone else woke, but the two had never 
closed their eyes,“ and they rose just as they lay, both feeling one agony 
in their hearts. For that day to pass seemed to them a year as the anxiety of 
love tortured them for the whole time. With desire, they awaited the 
darkness of night, as the day continually gave them torment and woe. The 
dark came and they knew their hour had arrived. With great joy both went 
to their meeting place. Their passions stirred anew, and this time Aretusa's 
lips spoke more freely and lovingly. She started to let Rotokritos know a 
little of the passions at the depths of her heart. 

For many nights they spoke at the window of their troubles. Sometimes 
they laughed when they talked; sometimes they cried when they were silent. 
They saw the night as brightness, the day as darkness, and the window 
alone gave them comfort. All night as they spoke of their pains one by one, 
it seemed to them that they opened up the heavens and went in. During the 
day when the light hindered what they wanted, it seemed that death and 
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Haros were seeking them.©” They mutually agreed that, in order to keep 
their secret, Rotokritos should not come to the palace often; the night alone 
sufficed for them to speak of their passion so that ears would not hear them 
nor eyes see them; in this way they would not reveal their deep secrets and 
things now calm would not suddenly flare up. Thus time passed, and while 
they thought that they were being cured, their anxieties doubled, their 
sufferings increased. 

One night Rotokritos wanted to put aside his timidity, and he asked 
Aretusa if he could take her hand.(82 She said to him, 

(Aretusa) ‘Do not say that ever again, and do not repeat your request. 
Do not ask. Do not get the idea of reaching out for my hand. You will never 
touch my hand or my cheek until the times bring the opening of a sweet 
season when fate wills it and my father gives permission. Otherwise, you 
will never see it, even if the world turns upside down. I tell you, it suffices 
that you know only this: you will be my husband — have no anxiety. Even if 
the world begins again I will have no other companion than you, Rotokritos, 
and for now let my hand be.© Have your father speak to the king about 
the marriage proposal. In time I expect him to be successful, as the king 
loves him much and has regard for you too. Many times he has spoken to 
me of your graces. When your father speaks to him of marriage, I think the 
king will be pleased, because I have heard him praise you much from his 
heart. He admires your graces and your good looks. When he sees you in 
the palace he takes great joy. So stir yourself and speak to your father. 
Know that if he speaks to the king the marriage will take place.’ 

(Poet) To such an extent did desire and love torment them that they saw 
white as black, cool as hot. They did not know the difference between a 
lowly subject and a mighty lady, which is greater than any other. They 
planned to have the marriage proposed to the king, something that would 
fan the fire which they were trying to put out. Aretusa started this. 
Rotokritos took it up and decided to tell his father. This is implanted in us 
all: although what we desire is difficult, we think it easy;7/? what we like, 
we believe simple. In this anyone can make a mistake and be at fault. His 
friend, Polidoros, knew what they were doing at night, and it caused him 
great worry. He saw the matter was advanced and was heading for trouble. 
He could not hinder it; that was impossible and unattainable for him. Night 
and day Polidoros thought on how it would end, but his friend neither 
listened to what he told him nor acted on it. 

As his desire was urging him, Rotokritos formed the idea and 
intention"?! of promptly telling his father that the proposal should be 
broached, the wedding finalised, and what had been kept secret should be 
revealed. He looked for a suitable way, time and place to tell his father of 
what was on his mind. The opportunity was easily found and he laid the 
matter open — he told and spoke of what he desired. As his father saw him 
distressed and weak, very pale and haggard, not eating and drinking, and his 
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good looks fading, he felt anxiety and much torment on his account.^?? On 
one of many occasions he said to him, 

(Pezostratos) *Rotokritos, my child, I see that you are wasting away and 
this grieves my heart. What are these cares? What are these worries that 
have come upon you with the result that you are often melancholy and I 
always see you distressed? Say if you wish to marry, and I shall speak of the 
matter and, in order to make you happy, I shall obtain for you whomever 
you desire.’ 

(Poet) When Rotokritos heard this he no longer wanted to keep secret 
what he was concealing, but to reveal it in part. He said to him, 

(Rotokritos) ‘Father and parent, if you wish to heal me, help me in what 
I shall say to you, or you will soon lose me.7%® I desire to marry a woman 
who pleases me and whose beauty very often burns my heart. Experienced 
as you are, speak of the marriage proposal with discretion so that you will 
raise my miserable self from the dead.’ 

(Poet) His father was very proud when he heard this, but he never 
imagined that his son was aiming so high. For some time the wish of the 
unfortunate parent had been to marry him off so that he might have joy in 
his old age. But Rotokritos had not been willing to listen to such things and 
never allowed mention of marriage.”*” Now that his father heard him speak 
of it of his own accord, he rejoiced and took pleasure in what his son said. 
He replied affectionately and said, 

(Pezostratos) *Dear Erotokritos, what you have told me today has given 
me much joy. In telling of your wish you have today revealed to me the 
thing that my ears desired to hear from you. Tell me where you want me to 
conduct the match-making so that I can immediately conclude arrangements 
for your marriage.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos did not wait any longer, but revealed to his father how 
the matter was proceeding,” except that he did not mention to him the 
conversations at the window, although he confessed his love and sought a 
cure. When the old man heard something which had not occurred to him it 
seemed to him that a black cloud was blotting out his sight. His limbs 
trembled with fear, the little blood he had, drained away. He instantly went 
blind and dumb. In his wisdom he could imagine, and from his experience 
he could realize, into what sufferings, grief and woe he was entering. He 
thought the affair serious, hazardous, and of enormous proportions; he saw 
it as a terrible wound that could not be healed.””” With body trembling with 
fear, sobbing voice, and death-like appearance he answered his child. He 
said, 

(Pezostratos) ‘I did not expect that my son in his wisdom should speak 
such nonsense and stupidity. I had a different opinion of you and I hoped to 
see you become great, but, as I see, I was deceived and greatly mistaken. I 
thought you were wise, I thought you had knowledge, but, as I see, you 
have neither brain nor wit. Today I call upon fortune to help in seeing that 
others do not hear what you have told me, 9) because they will take you for 
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an utter madman if you, a flea, wish to shoulder the burden of a lion. All 
who know you will mock and justly blame you, and regard you as crazy. In 
one day you will lose everything that has brought you praise after so many 
years of endeavour. And if word spreads abroad and the king hears of this, 
great misfortunes will befall us. Chase away these thoughts, my son, I 
beseech you, or go ahead and kill me with your own hand 9) so that I will 
not live to see how you will end if you do not change your mind and repent 
of what you have said. 

*Do not make me despised now in my old age with my body 
imprisoned and my power lost. Who has the mouth to relate, or the tongue 
to describe, what the king will think when he hears this from me? That a 
subject should seek as spouse the king's child, the light of his eyes, his only 
offspring, whom the Prince of Byzantium has sought to take as wife! 
Imagine what this can bring us if it becomes known!" Stop this and chase 
it away, I again beseech you. If you feel passion inside you, discreetly hide 
it and cease from this care which is torturing you. Throw water on the coals 
and put out the furnace, lest the king learn of this and take immediate 
revenge, making a very ugly example of you to the city. Were these the 
noble deeds you strove after, my child, and the fair enterprise for which you 
received my blessing? There was no man who could find fault in you, nor 
did you ever put a blot on your youth.’ How have you now been deceived 
and entered upon such care? How have you walked upon a crooked path 
and abandoned the straight one? If you love a great lady, the love, being 
inappropriate, will quickly lead to dissatisfaction and weariness.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos was listening to him without uttering a word. His eyes 
were heavy and his appearance changed. When he saw his father stop his 
advice, he wept discreetly and sighed deeply. He then began to speak and 
explain quietly what he had in his heart. His words were full of tears: 520 

(Rotokritos) ‘I knew, father, that, when you heard of my pain, you 
would not be disposed to comfort me. Great age chills desire, diminishes 
strength, and increases timidity. As phlegm increases and blood is lost, old 
men think it difficult to attempt the easiest thing. They have no daring. 
Their sight declines, and their fervour for life goes out and becomes cold. 
The sap, the dew of their nourishment, dries up. The span of their lives 
draws in and shortens.@34 So, father, if you are afraid, you have a good 
reason. In your old age you do not understand the actions of youth. If, with 
my words, I have happened to vex you today, forget my error; think of it no 
more. And lovingly give me, I beseech you, your blessing. Henceforth, no 
longer regard me as your child, as your son. I shall go into exile, to other 
lands and parts, and let no one bring you word of me. One message alone 
will you hear about me, which will put great sorrow into your heart.5*! Y ou 
will learn that I have died and been buried in a foreign land, and that 
foreigners have come together and mourned me as a stranger. Now, for my 
departure give me only the steed which I reared, and a lance and sword. Let 
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the other steeds and weapons stay in your possession to look at when you 
remember me, and to make your heart burn. 

*Suppose you were to speak to the king. He surely would not light a fire 
at once and throw us to the flames. Rather, he too would think that the great 
love you bore your child had deceived your judgement. And if he took it 
badly and condemned you, you would, in time, see his rage pass, and you 
would lighten this care which tortures me, as I would have seen that you did 
not fail to do what you could, applying your mind and your thoughts to 
seeking a way by which you would see me marry our princess. And if her 
father were not to wish it and flew into a rage, in that case I could, father, be 
at peace. But if without speaking to him and making trial of the matter, you 
just want to fob me off with advice, 59? you will now lose me and I shall 
quickly go in search of Hades, and you can sit with the king to take counsel 
together. 

‘I have asked for your blessing. Give it to me without delay. Turn your 
heart into stone and forget me. Do not let my mother discover the cause, 
what made me go into exile and meet my end in misery. Father, I beseech 
you, if I am wrong in telling you this, pardon me; my sorrow is very great. I 
am not the person speaking to you. Another is advising me - the one who 
wounds and shoots at hearts.' (870 

(Poet) When Pezostratos came up against something he had not 
expected, he took up another line of thought and turned to a different plan. 
Rather than see his son go, he began in his wisdom to look for a suitable 
and proper way to tell the king — let him take it as he sees fit. He preferred 
this to seeing in his old age such a son lost. With a father's love he began to 
accommodate him and comfort him on the troublesome matter of his 
marriage. He said to him, 

(Pezostratos) ‘Son, because I see that you are in such torture, and that 
the care you have taken on will not leave you, 59) I am undertaking for your 
sake something impossible for me. I shall be the mediator for your 
unsuitable marriage. If the king goes into a rage, well, let him take it as he 
sees fit. When a man grows old he takes no thought for his life.' 

(Poet) His son was all joy to hear his father's promise to speak of the 
marriage. He thanked him exceedingly and wept for joy. He spoke no more 
of going away. He dropped talk of exile. On his knees he bowed to his 
father with reverence and decorum because he knew well what was called 
for without someone else telling him.$? 

That day passed, the next dawned, and Rotokritos's father mellowed 
and calmed down. He did not wish to delay while his son was in torture, and 
he decided to bring up the marriage proposal. He went to the king to try him 
out, and he had in mind to approach him indirectly with examples. Little by 
little he started to gain in confidence, and he produced different instances 
from past times. He said, 

(Pezostratos) ‘In ancient times when there were great men, riches and 
monarchy were regarded as chores,9") as people greatly honoured the 
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power of virtue above cities, authority, wealth, and treasures. Mighty lords 
married their children to underlings who possessed wisdom, courage, and 
beauty. All wealth and authority disappear, are lost and changed, and time 
often dissolves them, but where wisdom and the gifts of courtesy are found, 
they are prized beyond kingdoms, beyond villages and cities. Not even the 
wheel, turn as it will, ever has the power to dissolve wisdom and virtue.'?!0 

(Poet) He brought up distant examples, events of long ago, and 
described them one by one as they suited him. With these tales he slowly 
approached the distant target and began to take aim. Twice, thrice, he tried 
to reveal it, but his discretion turned him back and restrained him. Finally 
love of his child won, and he disclosed the secret and what was hidden in 
his mind. But when he opened his mouth to speak of the marriage proposal, 
the king said to him, 

(King) ‘Leave! Go from my presence!??? How could you venture to 
suggest, you half-crazed idiot, that Rotokritos should take Aretusa as his 
wife? Begone as quickly as possible and never again enter the courtyard of 
the palace or you will die a terrible death. Because I see you are frail, I shall 
not exile you, but your son is not to set foot again in parts where I rule. I 
grant him four days, and no more, to leave. Let him go and seek distant and 
inaccessible regions and not enter my territory while I live; otherwise I shall 
present him with death as a marriage gift.??? Let what you have just dared 
to say not be known or heard by anyone else here in the city, or I shall do 
something to you which will not please you, and which will make all 
tremble who hear or talk of it. That is all I have to say to you. It does not 
befit the king to utter many words. Just send Rotokritos forth on his 
journey.’ 

(Poet) In fear Pezostratos went from the palace. His knees trembled 
with every step. His voice failed him, his breath was short, his words stuck 
in his throat.°* In terror and shame he returned to his house and bore the 
bitter message to his son. On his knees he beat his breast and tore his hair 
for failing his master now in his old age. He said to Rotokritos, 

(Pezostratos) ‘Son, did I not tell you to desist from the care you had and 
to take up another counsel? But you have inveigled me too into a 
treacherous business. My lord has become angry with me, and I am also 
losing you. He held me in high esteem and had me as his counsellor, but 
now I have lost his confidence and gained his enmity.°°” However, I am 
not so much concerned by this but your quitting me to go into exile leaves 
me wholly blind. When shall I await you, when shall I expect you, now that 
I am very old and shall soon die? How will your mother feel now in her old 
age in the state to which you have brought her, poor woman, who placed her 
hopes in you, and is left dumb, deaf and crippled now that you are going? 
What was wrong with me that I listened to you and made so terrible a 
mistake? Why did I not reject your words, but let them overcome me?650 
Wise men rightly say that speech deceives, and great love of a child injures 
the brain. I saw the harm and I could have escaped it, for your cares would 
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have ceased in a short time. But I was easily deceived by listening to you, 
and now I am in dark confusion and do not know where I am. There is an 
ancient saying and I judge it true: whoever listens to a child becomes like 
him. I should have shown no concern and let you be. You would have cried 
once or twice and you would have raged.°” All these things would have 
passed and soon gone away, but now you have ruined yourself and you have 
ruined me as well.’ 

(Poet) The afflicted son stood and listened. He did not know whether he 
was alive or dead. A terrible fog and haziness encompassed him. Darkness 
covered his eyes and penetrated into his heart. All his body trembled and his 
strength was sapped away. His eyes did not see, his mouth fell dumb. Never 
had he thought to hear such words, nor that such a bitter message would 
come to be announced to him.?9? He plucked up his courage as best he 
could for the sake of the unfortunate, feeble old man, his distressed father, 
and he lovingly began to comfort him. For the moment he did not pursue his 
own torment. He said to him, 

(Rotokritos) *Father, do not be afraid, do not tremble, do not fear. Take 
no notice of what the king has said to you. What was there of great import 
in this marriage proposal? People are forever hankering after power and 
riches. Fathers and parents are forever trying hard to settle their children in 
grandeur and wealth.°” And if it happened that this desire moved you too, 
and you, as a father, sought to further my good, was it of great import? 
What wrong was done if you sought to make your son a lord? The king's 
rage is without foundation. In time it will cease. Weeping will bring 
laughter. Try not to be distressed. I shall go into exile so that the king will 
cease from this concern. Treat the king's anger as you see fit. My hopes 
have not yet disappeared.//0) Just let the time proceed and go by. Even if 
the wound has become infected, a good doctor can heal it.' 

(Poet) In order to comfort his father, who was in torment, he pretended 
not to be distressed. He humbly sought to receive his forgiveness since, for 
his sake, his father had acted against his own judgement in going to speak 
of the marriage proposal; he had become involved in such troubles in order 
to bring relief to Rotokritos and gladden his heart. 

Let us leave them for now to talk of their woes, and speak of Aretusa, 
who went to her father to get//?/Ü news of the marriage proposal. She was 
very worried, and anxiety tormented her. She found him seated, with a 
dazed look and his head resting on his hand. Aretusa knew what his trouble 
was, but as a ploy, she became all joy and affection. She said to him, 

(Aretusa) ‘Sire, why are you sitting, troubled, heavy-hearted, alone, and 
gloomy? Your wisdom used to overcome worries and cares. What now is 
the troublesome matter that has brought you such anguish?*(7020 

On hearing her words her tender father said, 

(King) ‘Aretusa, know that the gentleman has come whom I wish to 
make your husband. But look, my child, what a madman can do! Hear of 
the rashness and mighty impudence of that crazy Pezostratos, who came to 
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speak of a marriage proposal for his son with words that were fearless, 
neither daunted nor abashed, but quite brazen. He found me in a good 
humour, I assure you, daughter, otherwise this would have been an evil day 
for him.(/9? But imagine! An old fool wanting to rush in, eager to become 
the relative of a king! I told him not to set foot in the court again and to 
pack off his son into exile. I shall marry you off quickly to a king, daughter. 
The proposal was brought to us late last night. It is the young lord who rules 
Byzantium, and he is praised by all who know him. He is the one in whose 
hand your mother placed the very beautiful flower on that day,(/?* and who 
entered the city with such pomp and majesty - the others were not his equal. 
I have decided to conclude a marriage with him and to give you quickly as 
his companion and wife. It is no time to be holding on to you, my princess, 
but, while we are all still alive, to enjoy the celebration of your marriage.’ 

(Poet) When Aretusa heard the reply given to Pezostratos, it is a 
wonder she did not faint. No response or word came from her lips, but she 
pretended that modesty kept her silent.” Not able to hear, for her heart 
was smothered, she found an excuse to leave and go to her room. At that 
moment she was in great agony and expected to find comfort in Frosini. Her 
head bent, Aretusa embraced her and stood before her. Her face was 
drenched with many tears. The sun's rays shone on them as they fell and 
they all resembled large pearls. She begged Frosini to give her counsel 
quickly and not to allow her to be lost and come to an untimely end; her 
father had dismissed Pezostratos from the palace, and this sudden news hurt 
and weakened her; but there was something far worse which touched her 
deeply, as he had also condemned Rotokritos to distant exile; at the same 
time a marriage proposal had come to her father from a royal family and he 
greatly desired their power and great wealth; he had conceived the idea of 
concluding the marriage by giving Aretusa as daughter-in-law to the king of 
Byzantium; and she wanted the advice and counsel of Frosini, although she 
was being advised by her love and passion; !?/) she did not wish to do alone 
what was in her mind, but sought the counsel of another as well about what 
she had heard from her father. 

Her nurse felt joy and sorrow at what she heard, but gave wise counsel 
by her own lights. She was joyful because she heard that the king had 
decided to exile Rotokritos, and the fire of passion would now die; but on 
the other hand, concern at seeing Aretusa as though crazed, weighed heavily 
on the poor woman. She said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘My daughter, since the occasion is not suitable and your 
father intends you for marriage to another,/?50 give up Rotokritos, dispel 
this care, so that, as a great lady, you may enter upon power and great 
wealth. Become what befits you and even greater. Do not allow the beauty 
of a princess to be sullied. Whoever has wisdom should examine and give 
forethought to a matter fraught with difficulties, an unseemly matter. When 
you are given advice, accept it readily, because a woman with honour 
injured has never been cured. You should have remembered what I said to 
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you from the beginning. You should have listened to my good advice. 709 
But let that be. What you did not do, do now, my child. Give up Rotokritos 
and take my counsel. Dispel your love for him. He is not for you. Give no 
thought to — do not fear — what the two of you have said. Even though you 
have spoken to him, certainly nothing further happened, my lady. The wind 
has carried off those words. 

*Since he is your servant, he will never say any gross word which might 
harm your honour. He will regard you with the eyes of a servant, and when 
he sees you he will never have the effrontery to talk to you./0) When you 
have chased away your love for him and forgotten him, when you have 
blown out and extinguished the candle that you lit, and he sees and realises 
that he is in the dark, he will lose the hopes that Cupid now gives him. He 
will be rid of his bad intentions and temptations, and he will remain a 
servant of the palace as before. He will find someone of a suitable rank to 
marry, and he will never think of what you said together. You made a 
childish mistake when you got the notion of talking to Rotokritos, but when 
you give it up the error will be set right.//? But this error of yours must go 
no further, and if you have fallen, my child, rise quickly, get up! If your 
garment has been soiled a little, clean it! Go back and retrieve what you 
have lent. If it pains you to renounce your passion and you are distressed, 
think, my lady, of the benefits you gain. You abandon an evil path and set 
forth on a clean road. You make a very great and praiseworthy change. You 
choose wealth and power, and you disregard lowly things. You give up a 
servant and take a king.’(/2 

(Poet) While Aretusa was listening to this she shook her head and said 
that she could do for herself what she felt she had to do. She no longer 
sought Frosini's counsel. She had Cupid as a teacher and he was her 
adviser. He assuredly intended to lay deep foundations for her passion. 
Whatever he wrote would never be erased, for letters written in the heart are 
not in ink and cannot be erased except in death. 

(Aretusa) ‘This very night I wish to pledge myself to Rotokritos. He 
will be my husband and companion. I will not surrender him to another 
woman.”/3 We shall swear a fearsome oath and shall always keep our love 
unsullied as long as we live. If my father tries to force me into marriage, I 
shall tell him that it is neither possible nor fitting that he unite me with 
another man, because I have promised Rotokritos to make him my spouse, 
and even if a thousand years pass, I shall not want to marry another. Even if 
he is abroad and far from here, I am for him and he is for me. I do not think 
that I shall encounter such savagery from my father that he will unjustly 
condemn me to death. ?/*? But if it is his decision to do away with me, I 
prefer death to a forced marriage.’ 

(Poet) These grave words, more serious than the others, cast the nurse 
into further, more serious worries. Her blood drained away, the sight of her 
eyes grew dim, and her face was frigid as a corpse. Her whole body 
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trembled and her strength ebbed away as she thought of the tortures and 
sufferings of Aretusa. She said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘What is this you are saying? Is it you or someone else? 
Where did you find this terrible impudence? Do you intend to speak in this 
way to the king?7/50 How do you have a tongue to speak, a heart to be so 
brazen? And where is your sense of decorum, Aretusa? Have you let it 
drop? Have the blossoms of your nobility withered? If you ever heard 
someone speak of the agony of passion, your face would grow red and you 
lit up like a furnace. Cupid was your enemy, and you hated him 
exceedingly. But now, Aretusa, an unseemly matter has overcome you. I 
will never give either advice or consent that a servant should aspire to the 
honour of a king, /69 so that your father should see now in his old age 
something so inconceivable as Rotokritos being husband to you, who are his 
superior. How can I agree to this, Aretusa, or give my consent? How can I 
push you to your death over such a terrible precipice? Your sufferings will 
be many at the hands of your good father if destiny drags you to such a 
deed. And above all, know that the king will kill Rotokritos and persecute 
his father for treachery. They will lose everything they have. Their house 
will be desolated if you tell your father something he would rather not 
hear.(//7) Wherever Rotokritos lives in exile, he can be sought out, and 
when he is found, the king will exact a bitter judgement upon him. 
Daughter, change these thoughts or I shall go from here and leave you 
alone. I do not want people to say that I was ever of one mind with you in 
this. 

*A curse on such desire, damnation on such an idea! Is it that you are 
not yet tired enough of so many tortures to chase away such a thought, and 
let your mind recover and your reason return?//® Abandon Rotokritos! Do 
not mention him. Come to your senses, my child, and see clearly what you 
are doing. Take care that the hope which goes with such desire does not 
deceive you, so that you are deluded and put to shame. Let your wisdom 
guide you. The wise speak well when they blame women for always 
pursuing the worst choice and what brings trouble; they hold women to be 
without wisdom and consider them fools for choosing what is bad and 
abandoning what is good. This I today see clearly in you. You do not hold 
in regard what is honourable, but you want what is shameful./?9 What you 
have desired and chosen is like a shadow and fades like a blossom; it 
scatters like the wind and drifts like clouds. You chase after the ephemeral 
and, as I perceive, have little concern for the eternal. You are intent on 
leaving a mark of shame on the royal house. A curse on those who are to 
blame in such matters! My child, when women put such a stain on their 
honour, neither soap nor water will wash it out.' 

(Poet) The nurse spoke, admonished, talked to her of logical arguments, 
and holding her in her arms, kissed her as she wept./29 She tried as best 
she could to relieve her mind, and not let the care she had taken on deceive 
her. While the nurse was talking, Aretusa grew angry and said to her, 
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(Aretusa) ‘I did not expect that you would say this to me. I see that the 
many endearments are a thing of the past; forgotten are the loving acts of 
nurturing when you used to watch over me as I went to sleep and in turn 
woke up. Now you say to me, “Aretusa, I am going and leaving you,” 
because you see that I have fallen in love, just as other women have done, 
much wiser, more worthy, and greater than 1.2/0 You see that my passion 
is great and my agony so terrible that it has clouded my judgement and I no 
longer have wisdom. And since it has taken control over me, what strength 
or what woman's courage could fight it? In you I had hope and confidence 
that you would find a thousand herbs to cure me, nurse. But you, I see, seek 
to cure my wound with fire and iron, but you are inflaming it further 
because it is live flesh, and when these touch it, you kill me, poor creature, 
as others before have perished./22 How shall I chase away my love or how 
will this cure me? A human being can never do something impossible. I am 
in love and about to go mad; so your telling me to abandon it is no cure. I 
see that, more than myself, you tremble in terror and are afraid. Because 
you fear death, today you renounce me. The sufferings I described to you 
have put you in great fear, and I have lost the nourishment and milk of your 
breasts. All you said and promised at other times has gone. Now I have lost 
all the hopes I had of you./?34 I wish you could have been on my side and 
of the same mind, even if they killed us and we went to Hades. 

‘I am young and a girl, and yet I do not fear. I will not renounce my 
passion for a thousand deaths. But you, Frosini, who are old, are you so 
afraid at your age and, like a coward, are you beside yourself lest my father 
learn of this and become angry with you? If he were to flog you once or 
twice he would still let you go, but when you lose me you will say, “Alas, 
for a trivial matter my words and advice have caused so much harm!24) | 
have lost a girl who was an only daughter. My counsels and my anger have 
brought her to this." You will be endlessly sorry for me and you will sigh. It 
will be a coal forever burning in your heart. You will beat that bosom which 
often comforted me, and in your pain you will say, “Woe is me, poor 
wretch!” When you see that they have put me in my grave you will tear the 
breasts which lovingly gave me milk. Your eyes, which rejoiced much in 
their delight and always showed their love when they saw me,259 will run 
with a river of tears and will burn your heart on account of what has 
unexpectedly overtaken you now in your old age. They will turn but will not 
see me, yet the place will still be there where I lay, where I sat with you, 
mother Frosini. 

*How can you bear to let such a loving child of yours die? How can you 
wish it, how can your soul do it? If only this desire of mine had not raged so 
much; if you had spoken words of comfort to me and agreed to what I had a 
notion to do; if only fear of my father had not made you so heartless,(!260 if 
you had ventured on danger and peril for me, and you had shown patience 
like a good nurse of mine. We have seen a friend lay down his life for a 
friend. This is the fruit which love produces. And for me, who am your 
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friend and, as far as love goes, your child — does your heart veer away 
because of fear of a shadow? Perhaps nature has been turned upside down 
in everything and will destroy what she has made? Who has been born into 
the world and does not understand love? Who has not felt it? Who does not 
pursue it?//27Y Not only humans, who have speech and intelligence, run to 
this tree of love to eat from it. The stones, trees, objects of iron, and animals 
of this world, all know passion and feel that it heals them. Each values 
affection and love for another, and all love and desire what befits them. But 
for me everything is wrong and goes topsy-turvy. For me the nature of 
things has been born anew.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa said this as though out of her mind and vowed to kill 
herself./?30 Her nurse realised the state to which the maiden was reduced. 
She ceased her advice and her counsels fell silent. What was strong 
weakened, what was weak was strengthened; and reason was beaten, error 
was victorious. Immediately she changed her mind and her wish, because 
she did not want to lose her child and mistress. The wise man who takes 
everything into account does well to say, ‘The more grievous pain stops the 
lighter one.' She sought to descend the smaller precipice. She no longer 
wished to talk to Aretusa or torment her.!?9) She saw that Aretusa was 
losing her wits and that her light was failing. She feared exceedingly that 
she might die in front of her. Frosini said, 

*Time sweetens troubles and makes them light. Neither doctor nor herb 
cures death. That is without remedy, and the circle, however much it turns, 
can never help a corpse in the grave. In other things which the seasons 
bring, wars or love's agony, love turns to hatred, and war to peace. Often 
everything changes and what is heavy becomes light, but when death comes 
all is at an end and falls into silence.'(1300 

This she said to herself and she resolved to help Aretusa, comforting 
her as much as she could. She said to her, 

(Frosini) *My daughter, you have taken it into your head to inflict such 
harm and wrong on your body, and you have firmly settled in your mind to 
pledge yourself tonight to a man lesser than yourself. Your thoughts have 
brought you to madness, daughter. More than ever I fear this day in case 
you die and lose your life; that you will blacken your body with such a foul 
end;/3/) that you will come to an untimely death with such a blemish upon 
you and will go with much shame and disgrace to Hades. I do not want to 
deny you. I want to give you help. Tell me — I want to hear it from you — in 
what way do you desire to become betrothed and give a ring? How is your 
mind inclined, my lady? See that you do not ever get it into your head to let 
him remove stones in order to enter — that would drive me to madness. I do 
not want that to happen. I would rather you slit my throat. Let him remain 
outside. Speak to him. Promise him what you want, 32 and let him speak 
to you in turn while you stay within. Both pledge your love as others have 
done. Let your days pass and the circle will change. In time wisdom and 
decorum conquer all.’ 
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(Poet) Aretusa had never known greater joy nor had her ears heard a 
sweeter sound. She ran and threw herself into her nurse's arms and gave her 
sweet kisses. In her happiness tears ran down from her eyes. She said, 

(Aretusa) ‘Abandon those thoughts and do not imagine that our hands 
would ever remove a single stone, 33) either large or small, or mortar or 
earth. This betrothal will be made with our mouths. Even if you had not told 
me, I would never have done that. I would rather die, believe me, nurse. 
You will be there with me. You will see what I shall do. You will be at the 
marriage as a mother and witness.' 

(Poet) Aretusa much desired that the day should pass, and that the night 
come and find them, so that she could settle the marriage. So too did 
Rotokritos. His desire increased to speak with her and tell her about his 
exile, 74)? but he did not yet know of Aretusa’s intention. He was much 
afraid and apprehensive. His anxiety was great. He thought that, when he 
went into exile and was far away, Aretusa would take water and extinguish 
the furnace. This is natural. Whoever loves is afraid, because we have many 
times seen passion forgotten. Where love is passionate, the person affected, 
whoever he may be, is always afraid and apprehensive lest it turn hostile 
towards him. 

As evening and night came on, the hearts of the lovers were impatient 
to be at the window recounting their tortures. 59) Midnight arrived, the hour 
they were waiting for. They met at the place where they went every night. 
First, they cried and sobbed bitterly for one hour, and then with sighs they 
began on their woes. Rotokritos said to her, 

(Rotokritos) *Have you heard the news that your father has condemned 
me to take the road into exile in foreign parts? He felt mortified on your 
account when he heard the marriage proposal which you said should be put 
to him. His rage was so greatand he took it so badly that I think my father 
will die from grief./76? He gave me only four days’ respite before I go 
abroad into exile. How shall I be separated from you? How shall I leave 
you? How live apart from you in exile? My end is near. You will learn, my 
lady, that I have been buried in foreign parts and that my bones lie there. I 
know that your father will soon give you in marriage. He is looking for a 
prince, a child of noble blood as you are yourself, and you will not be able 
to hold out against what your parents want. They will prevail over your 
feelings and your wishes will change.(374 

*One favour, my lady, I seek. This alone I want, and, this granted, I 
shall end my life in complete joy. When you are betrothed, sigh deeply. And 
when you are adorned as a bride and dressed as a married woman, shed a 
tear and say, “Unhappy Rotokritos! I have forgotten what I promised you. 
What you wished is no longer possible." And when you give yourself over 
to the love of another bridegroom and he becomes lord of your beauty, 
when he kisses you tenderly in his embrace, remember the one who, for 
your sake, determined to die.(/38 Remember that you wounded me with 
deadly grief when you would not let me reach out even for your finger. And 
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once every month in your room think of what I suffered for you, so that 
your heart grieves for me. Take the portrait you found in my cupboard, and 
the songs that you said pleased you so much. Read them, look at them and 
think of me too, who for your sake was sent into distant exile. And when 
they tell you I have died, grieve for me and cry. As for the songs I 
composed, throw them into the fire^39?? lest at any time you find a reason to 
think of them further. Just let them be forgotten. 

‘I beg you, remember well what I say to you now. I am leaving you 
very soon and going from the city. Let me, wretch that I am, pretend that I 
have never seen you, but that I held a lighted candle and it went out. 
Wherever I may go, wherever I may be, for the whole of my life, I promise 
you that I shall never look at, nor gaze upon, another woman. I would rather 
have you and die than have another and live. For you was my body born 
into the world.*?? Your beauty has so engulfed my sight, and my love's 
fancy has so depicted you in it, that wherever I turn, wherever my gaze 
alights, I can see nothing else but your image. Be sure of this, that, when I 
am dying, if you sent me greetings, I should then revive.' 

(Poet) Aretusa could endure this no longer. Exasperated and crazed, she 
told him not to speak and further burden a woman wounded with love and 
sick with passion. 4/0 

(Aretusa) ‘Your words, Rotokritos, are full of poison. I did not hope for 
or expect what my ears have heard from you. What is this you are saying? 
How does your mind conceive it? Where does your tongue find the words it 
is speaking to me? This heart of mine with great joy planted your handsome 
looks inside itself and nourishes you daily. You have taken root in its 
inmost parts and its blood waters you, so that you flower and grow. When it 
took you in, it turned the lock on you and no longer wants to open. It has 
broken the key in order not to show you to another./*?) How can another 
tree, how can other plants and other flowers take root inside it when its key 
is lost? 

‘In the whole of my mind I have your image drawn and I can no longer 
look at that of any other but you. If there were a thousand artists wanting to 
draw other eyes and other lips with a skilful pen, their art would fail when 
they saw your image, because my skill is greater than theirs. When I drew 
you, I took blood from my heart and your portrait was made with it.(/*90 A 
woman who draws a portrait with her heart's blood makes it very fair and it 
cannot fade. The flesh is ever alive and cannot be destroyed. Who knows 
how to make a drawing better than I? My eyes, my mind, my heart, and my 
desire, all four willingly combined when they drew you. 

*How can I renounce you? Even if I wanted to, this heart which you put 
into the furnace of love does not allow me. In the fire it was born again and 
lost its former nature. It lost my image and took on yours. **? So, I beg you, 
do not give thought to this matter. I shall never abandon you nor should you 
leave me. The moment my father determines and wishes to marry me off 
and I see him promising marriage and seeking a bridegroom, I shall at that 
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hour rather suffer a hundred deaths than that someone other than Rotokritos 
should take me as his wife. But so that this worry that tortures you should 
end, and one everlasting hope remain to us, you will now see something — 
let your great anxiety cease — which will give you much comfort.” 43% 

(Poet) With this she summoned Frosini, who brought her the torch. 
Aretusa placed her on her right side like a mother, and said to her, 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, hear and bear witness. Whatever the circumstances, 
take care that you do not conceal what you see. Rotokritos is my husband, 
however much time passes, be it now in the flower of his youth or when he 
grows old. I swear to him by the sky, by the sun, by the moon, that another 
man will never take me as his wife.' 

(Poet) Although she had never before offered him her hand to hold, at 
that time to seal*© the promise of their marriage and to give him continual 
hope, she lovingly and decorously extended it to the barred window. ‘Let 
Rotokritos’, she said, ‘take the hand he desired, so that, thus united, we may 
go to a single grave.’ She took a fair ring from her finger and with tears and 
sobs gave it to Rotokritos. She said to him, 


Aretusa gives her ring to Rotokritos. 


(Aretusa) ‘Here, put this on your right hand as a pledge that, as long as 
I live, you are my spouse. Do not remove it while you live and breathe. 
Wear it and see that you remember her who gave it to you.*79 If my father 
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wishes to take my life and does not allow me to be happy according to my 
desire, you must preserve our love. Be always as you have been and spend 
your life with my ring. For now this is our marriage and it suffices for us. 
The ring will at all times show what we have promised. If fate does not wish 
us to be united together, let your soul come and find me happy in Hades. 
Alive or dead, I shall always wait for you, because a faithful love remains in 
one's bones./49) Do not worry that anyone but you will ever be my 
husband, whatever my father does to me.’ 

(Poet) Each held the other's hand while they were speaking. Their eyes 
flowed like a river and fountain. Amid the dangers and sufferings in which 
Rotokritos found himself, all this gave him comfort and he revived. His 
hopes increased and he thought it certain that Aretusa would not take a 
husband other than him. He looked towards her hand and sighed deeply. 
Then, shedding tears, he began to speak,(49) 

(Rotokritos) *May it be auspicious that my hand has taken the marble- 
like hand which gave me hope that I shall make you my spouse. Precious 
token of my joy, comfort and encouragement to me, sustenance of my life. 
Hand which, without speaking, silently promises me what my mind was 
afraid of losing. Hand which took the key and, despite all the darkness, 
opened Paradise and granted me Heaven.’ 

(Poet) Whoever serves love and suffers great longing, let him consider 
what the one said to the other. 7?) Let him consider, let him figure, and let 
him judge for himself what a leave-taking there was at that time, what 
farewells, sad and full of poison, words leavened with sobs and tears, 
glances amid sighs and quiverings of the heart, frequent looks and love 
swoons. Their endearments were with distress; they spoke with tears, as 
when mothers farewell their dead children. Till dawn they talked; till dawn 
they wept; and till dawn they told of their suffering and pains.’ When 
they saw the day coming and the light of the sun approaching which 
announces and reveals secrets, at that time Rotokritos went away once 
more, making a tryst that they should meet at the same spot the following 
evening to tell of their sufferings, although it was always on one subject that 
they spoke. 

For those three evenings Rotokritos went to the window, and each of 
the distressed lovers gave the other comfort. The last night came, that hour 
when Rotokritos was doomed to leave the city, 5?) to go into exile in order 
to satisfy the king and to colour his own heart with the dye of patience. He 
said to her, 

(Rotokritos) *Mistress and lady, I see the hour approaching, and I think 
that the heavens and the stars are falling down on me. My limbs are in 
death's throes, my strength is sapped away, and I am distressed even more 
at your sufferings. From where will you find aid, how will you beguile your 
father, how long will your youth defer the marriage? He, I know, is 
proposing a marriage contract to the King of Byzantium, and I am very 
worried.(/530 Faced with this, how will you proceed? What will you decide? 
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How will you gain courage to overcome your father? I beg you, light of my 
eyes, to think carefully about what road you are going to take and what path 
you will follow, so that he neither takes your life nor gives you a husband. 
If either happens, it will kill me. So that you can find help in both concerns, 
maiden, be on your guard and observe matters with prudence.’ 

(Poet) With longing in her heart and frenzy in her mind, the girl, 
wounded with passion, replied to what he had said to her,” 34% 

(Aretusa) Chase away these thoughts! Have no care! Do not keep 
asking about what you already know. I have fixed in my mind what I shall 
do. I shall not be killed nor shall I make another marriage, because this is 
not a reason for my father to take my life, even though he may simply 
torture and torment my body. If he rages at me when I say that I shall not 
marry, he must let me go after he has made one or two attempts, for he does 
not know the secrets between us two. If he has suspected anything it is not 
well established, 55) and what he has in mind will quickly pass. If some 
evil notion has come to him it will soon be at an end.’ 

(Poet) She spoke from one side and he from the other, but a single 
torment vexed them, one woe, one turmoil. The two no longer had time to 
tell of their sufferings. The dark hour had come for them to part. There was 
lightning in the East and thunder in the West when he opened his lips to say 
farewell. The palace shook from the woe it felt when they joined hands to 
say goodbye./5° Who can tell to what state the maiden was reduced at that 
time and how the youth was affected? No tongue could say the word, nor 
lips utter it, not eyes observe it, not ears hear it. But the time was pressing 
on them as day approached, and each gripped the other's hand tenderly. A 
great marvel occurred at the window: the stones and the bars wept at that 
moment and drops fell from the stone and the iron. When Aretusa found 
them in the morning they looked like blood.(570 

As time was pressing on him, Rotokritos left with a bitter sigh which 
shook the city. Aretusa was left with only Frosini, and a terrible thing then 
happened to her. She swooned and fell into the lap of her nurse, who did not 
know if she were alive or dead. Do not condemn the distressed maiden if 
she happened to be unable to look after herself in these matters. She was 
still a girl and inexperienced in suffering. When Cupid began to vex her, she 
was lost.(/550 Show a boy gold and fire, for him to make a choice. You will 
see how he runs for the fire and rushes into trouble. Take an example from 
small children and apply it to older ones, those who have been weaned and 
no longer drink milk. You will see that these too hasten to mischief and do 
not understand what harms them and what does them good. As soon as they 
reach the age of twelve and pass it, because they do not yet have either 
foundation or knowledge, they are always rushing after what is unsuitable 
and seeking what is unseemly. They go to what is bad and flee what is good 
for them./59) And when Cupid starts to vex young girls, they do not have 
the strength of knowledge to let him pass, but are easily entangled. When 
they are caught in the net we have seen that passion throws them to 
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madness. This girl is not alone. Others too have erred, wiser and more 
discreet, worthier and greater; women young, mature, and old; and they 
have been driven to insanity. The tricks of Cupid overcome them all. They 
care not if they have children and grandchildren, but they rage against 
everyone to follow love.59) A passing fancy which fades like a flower, 
scatters like the wind, and drifts by like clouds — on to this they throw their 
hopes, on to a deceitful confidence, on to a treacherous and despicable 
master. 

So if Aretusa too let herself be deceived by Cupid, she was thirteen 
years old, approaching fourteen. Though sensible and well schooled, 
however much she hid from Love, he entered by the crevices. Let us not 
condemn her. Rather, let us feel sorry for her, "6! because we see many 
examples in women young and old. 

Her nurse beat her breast and lamented her woe. She remained over 
Aretusa as though looking at a corpse. In this confusion the girl recovered 
from her swoon. Lost and shaking, she propped herself up. Still dazed, she 
asked her, 

(Aretusa) ‘Frosini, my nurse, say where Rotokritos has gone and what 
has happened to him. Has he appeared at the window? Is he perhaps on the 
roof? 

Her troubled mouth spoke nonsense.//62? Her nurse comforted her and 
brought her around a little. Her mind, which was far off, returned to what 
was at hand. Her nurse said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘My daughter, do not cry, do not lament. You must now be 
very patient. Get rid of what weighs you down. Dispel this great woe. Let 
time pass, as other women have done, and your father's rage will abate. He 
will marry you to whomsoever you wish and desire. Let the months go by 
and the year pass. In time, wild beasts in the forests become tame.( [n 
time, difficult and heavy matters become light, troubles, sufferings, and 
sicknesses are treated and heal. In time, tempests and disturbances cease; 
what is hot becomes cold, what is frozen becomes hot. In time, overcast 
skies and fogs come to an end. In time curses become great blessings. Do 
not show that you are sorrowful, if you please, my daughter. When day 
breaks, go and see your father. Do not ever set out to vex him, so that in 
time you can win what you want.(6*) Even if Rotokritos is going far away, 
he will return again and whatever is bitter today will tomorrow be as 
honey.’ 

(Poet) These words of comfort, and many more, which Frosini spoke 
made Aretusa’s many worries cease a little for the moment. Wisdom is a 
very great gift to mortals. 

At that time Rotokritos arrived home. He had become pale as a corpse 
and unrecognisable. He rested his head on his cushion, and it was as if he 
had entered Hades alive.65 Clouds and a heavy fog settled on him. This 
banished and drove away every joy from his person. His eyes could not see. 
His tongue could not speak. He was cold and pale, as though deceased. He 
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sent a message to his friend, who came to comfort him. He then revealed 
and confessed his secrets. He said to Polidoros, 

(Rotokritos) *Brother, remain here and let me go alone to wander in 
foreign parts and lament my fate. Write to me very often in secret wherever 
you hear that I am going so that I may learn of Aretusa's state.(/660 If you 
are able, cunningly arrange it that she hears from someone else's mouth 
where I am, in what parts and in what land. When this is told in the palace 
she will learn of it, and when she hears that I am well her woe will be 
lightened.’ 

(Poet) His friend comforted him. He did not want to cause him greater 
grief in his terrible distress. He said to him, 

(Polidoros) ‘I would not have you go to foreign parts or ever be exiled 
in a distant land without me, but I too should be wherever you are, and 
wherever you go, you should have me as companion. You know my attitude 
well.(6” But since it is your command and wish that I stay in the city to 
lighten your anguish with letters, I promise that for the whole time I shall 
not pursue anything else, but I shall send you news about whatever I learn 
and whatever I see. My letters will arrive to tell you about how matters are 
changing and proceeding. Go then, and do not grieve. Attend well to what 
you do. Do not give yourself up to evil cares, lest you die to no purpose. I 
hope that in time the difficulties will end, the confusion will cease, and the 
wild will be tame; for we have seen torments end for many, and 
coolness in summer, heat in winter." 

(Poet) His mother got up, and his father with her. A long and mighty 
wailing arose among them all. They saw that he was leaving and about to go 
far away. They wept and mourned for what would become of him. They had 
not legs to stand nor tongues to speak and wish him good luck, and to say 
farewell. Before day broke, Rotokritos left in great haste with one of his 
servants — for the moment he did not want many./° Let those who are 
today distressed imagine the state in which his father and unhappy mother 
were left; and let him with a beloved child about to depart from him, think 
well about the woe which Rotokritos's parents endured. He entrusted his 
friend to his father and mother and left him lord and master of his property. 
He said, ‘If the times, which are upon the scales, bring it about that my 
years in exile come to an end with my death, put my friend in my place to 
keep you company and to give you assurance in your old age.’ 700 

These words increased his parents’ tears, and they now wept more 
bitterly and grievously at them. Since fate decreed that they weep for him 
alive, they fell to their knees and uttered a thousand blessings upon him. 
They kissed the earth below, they looked up to the sky, and with swoons 
and mourning they farewelled him, ‘When shall we expect you? What 
month? What day? How will our bitter old age end without you?' 

Seeing that his father and mother would not be soothed, Rotokritos 
grew tired of their weeping and set out immediately.”7/ He farewelled the 
city and gazed at the palace. With his heart he sent greetings to the maiden. 
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Upon his horse he was as if blind and dumb. He did not tread on the stirrups 
and he let the reins go loose. He went into glens and mountains and mighty 
forests. He prayed that wild beasts would come out to eat him, so that he 
might fight and see what fate had in store for him since he had been unjustly 
deprived of his hopes. Wherever he went on that day he let forth sighs 
which burnt the air./7?) He told of his many torments to the forests, and 
glen and mountain often answered him. He said, 

(Rotokritos) *Sky, throw down fire to set the world alight! Let all catch 
fire and let all burn except Aretusa, because of the unjust sentence passed 
on me that I should renounce my county and go to foreign parts. Stars, do 
not endure it! Sun, give a sign! Hurl a lightning bolt at such a pitiless lord. 
And let all the planets in the sky stir the desire of kings to unite and wage 
war against him, (739 so that, when he remembers me, he will lament bitterly 
and speedily send a messenger to summon me from where I may be.’ 

Again, when he fell silent, he spoke with his heart and, in thought, bent 
down to kiss Aretusa. He was always thinking about what they had spoken 
and said. He kept going over it by himself, like a madman. His very bitter 
sobs mingled together and formed a light dew which rained down on the 
glen. He set about distancing himself from the king's territories and finding 
other untrodden places in which to stay;7*) so that very gradually, as time 
and the days passed, he might reach a point where he could hide his name 
and conceal his identity. Rotokritos spoke words laden with much woe and 
sorrow as he went along the road. 

Let us pass to Pezostratos. When he saw his son leaving, the sight of his 
eyes darkened. He nailed up the windows; he bolted the doors; he 
dispatched his friends; he cast out his servants; he set free his horses and 
released his falcons. At that time he acted as if he had buried his son./7*Y Of 
his own accord he took to a dark prison and did not seek food nor drink nor 
work. He no longer had a desire to go outside his house. The departure of 
his son seemed like death to him. If the father's attitude was of such a sort, 
imagine what the unfortunate mother did. The ill-fated woman was no 
longer willing to dress in white, but wore old mourning garments, which 
were short and only went to the middle of her calf. In a corner of the house 
she sat down on the ground. She tasted food only occasionally, and then 
against her will. 760 
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At that time the king conceived the idea of giving his child a spouse as soon 
as possible. He then took counsel with the queen and they spoke about what 
had happened to Aretusa. They had a vague inkling but no firm basis for it. 
They connected and linked the probabilities. They first considered the 
audacity of Pezostratos in speaking of a marriage proposal to his master in 
the palace. The king said, 

(King) ‘It is not possible that of his own accord he would have been 
willing to come so insanely and speak to me of the proposal.“ His son was 
certainly the cause of this, and this brazenness worries me greatly. As for 
the terrible weakness which Aretusa suffered, those words she spoke when I 
questioned her were all feigned, as I perceive and judge; but she had taken 
on the anxiety of passion for him. The frequent sighs, the fact that she could 
not sleep — what favourable sign can this give us? The way Aretusa often 
adorns herself, Artemi, is not a good sign, I think; my mind trembles.?? The 
clothes which Rotokritos changed every day impressed an inexperienced 
young girl. Rotokritos is handsome, worthy, and a fine young man, and 
ignorant young women are caught like fish. With some small, insignificant 
bait they lose control of themselves. They do not know what will follow, 
but are intent on their pleasure. I think that it was Rotokritos — I fear it — 
who played the lute every night. And if the sweetness of the song pleased 
even us so much, what do you think it did to a young girl?” Whether I am 
right or whether, possibly, I am mistaken, I am taking the safest course, 
which will bring no harm. Now that he is in foreign parts and Aretusa has 
not been accused of any improper act, I shall wait no longer to announce the 
marriage. When the King of Byzantium next sends a message, I shall 
conclude the matter in order to rid myself of such a worry. Let us never 
show anger towards her. Let us speak to her always with loving kindness 
until we have married her and I have found her a spouse; and who knows 
what time might bring?’ 

(Poet) They discussed these matters one evening and continued all night. 
The fault they attributed to Rotokritos, not to her, as he was older and had 
been a servant in the palace, and the king had regarded him and his father as 
trustworthy. But they still did not know if what they suspected was really 
true. They only saw that it seemed probable. Her father did not sleep much 
nor did her mother. They often talked of what was troubling them. 

One night, at early dawn, they were talking of the marriage, and at that 
time Aretusa had a disturbing dream.© She thought she saw a misty cloud 
and weather disturbed by thunder and lightning. In her dream she seemed to 
be in the open sea. She was alone on a boat, holding the tiller. She bravely 
tried to help herself but could not. In her sleep she saw clearly that she 
would be drowned. Then it seemed to her that the sea became a river and 
was then sweeping along stones, rocks and trees. At times the wave 
submerged her, at others it brought her to the surface. The river rose to her 
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breasts and above. The boat, which had been on the sea, sank in front of 
her. In her dream she seemed to be alone and in danger. The sky grew dark. 
She did not know where to turn, and, as she slept, she cried as she begged to 
be saved. Then she saw that a very bright light shone out on the river's 
surface and a man was holding it. He shouted to her, ‘Do not fear!’ and 
approached her. He took her by the hand, drew her in, and gave her 
assistance. He took her to shallow water and, after leaving her there, 
disappeared like a shadow, and she did not see what became of him.) 
Whereas at first the river had covered her up to her breasts, it only reached 
her knees and kept dropping; but she seemed to be standing still; she would 
not walk, as she did not know in which direction to turn her steps, lest she 
come upon deep water and again fall into danger. She was in torment till 
dawn in the confusion of her dream. In her sleep she shouted for someone to 
help her, lest the river take her and the wave drown her. At this cry her 
nurse woke. Weeping and cursing the pains of love,®® she went to where 
Aretusa lay alone. With blandishments and caresses she quietly talked to 
her, lest she startle her with her voice and drive her mad. A curse on such 
tortures! Damnation on such torment! She awoke in a fright and made as if 
to flee. She uttered a piteous cry, ‘The river is drowning me!’ Her heart was 
beating as though she were in her death throes, and her voice was feeble 
with weeping. Her pillow was covered with her tears, as she had been 
crying in her fear while she was asleep. The nurse tried as best she could 
to restore her. She took her in her arms, held her by the hand and asked 
again and again what she had seen in her dreams that had given her such a 
fright and broken her heart. She said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘Dream visions and delusory images have put you into this 
state, daughter. Tell me the dream. Pull yourself together, Aretusa. Much 
have my eyes seen and my ears heard. I can give you the explanation of it, 
for I hold all who believe in dreams to be fools.’ 

Aretusa recovered from her daze and recounted her dream to her nurse. 
She told her that she was much afraid, 

(Aretusa) *My nurse, that dream was unlucky for me. Either Rotokritos 
is a slave or he has drowned in foreign parts. That uproar of the winds and 
the river's depth are nothing but torments, trials and sufferings. That was no 
dream, nurse. I saw clearly that my betrothed was in danger amid that 
darkness. I saw this dream at dawn, two hours before daybreak,"/0 and 
since then my mind can no longer be calm. It was the time when all dreams 
are most true, because the troubles of the mind do not distress the spirit and 
those vapours which inflame us are digested. Our senses are not awake to 
trouble us. The spirit is free, it looks ahead and understands — it is not 
impeded by the stomach's vapours — what will soon befall a person, 
whether for good or evil, or for joy or suffering. In this way, because it is 
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immortal, this ability is granted it, and it is a great blessing, above other 
riches.2” At dawn many times we see, as though awake, whatever is going 
to happen to us. This is why I fear it. It was not a dream, Frosini, but a 
vision. There is a great deal of evil in store for me. It is happening, if it has 
not already occurred. I am much afraid of what is yet to happen. Many have 
seen it fulfilled the moment they awoke. Those who have seen something 
threatening in their sleep at dawn, have suffered it when they awoke, to the 
very letter. My nurse, this vision wounds me even before it strikes. It is 
preparing much evil for me and it will soon find me.’/3% 

Her nurse said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘Is this dream causing you distress? How many dreams did | 
see in my youth, how many do I see now as an adult? Turmoils, rivers, 
killings and other things, more terrifying, difficult and portentous than 
yours, morning dreams and evening dreams, and I saw them resolved from 
bad to good and then eventuating in profit. If dream visions had such power, 
what would human free will and wisdom be worth? A man does what he 
wishes with his body, whether good or bad, and not what is destined for 
him.*? Here the future is not determined nor do dreams have the power to 
bring a man tortures or woes. Each sleeps on his couch as he has made it, 
and the person who tells of such things is deemed mad. 

*Dispel what is vexing you. Do not torment your mind or pause to seek 
out dream visions. Even when awake, we see something which deceives us 
— and you take what you see in your sleep to be true? But I shall explain 
how the dream you saw is being resolved and what appeared to you in your 
sleep has proved true./°9 Are you not in confusion? Are you not deeply 
troubled? Has your mind not been tortured and your reason been suffering 
ever since you dared to take as your spouse a person inferior to you and you 
dared to love and desire him? Those murky waters which covered you to the 
breasts and which indicated to you confusion, tortures and bad weather, are 
the obstacles which are appearing as your mind tries as much as it can to 
win in the battle. The boat that was sailing and seemed to you to sink, is a 
sign, Aretusa, that your sufferings/6) are passing; as for the barriers which 
your father puts in your way and his sending Rotokritos to wander in exile, 
know that an end to this is coming if the dream is true, and that your father 
will soon recall him from where he is. And if you saw the boat sink into the 
depths, you will quickly see the person whom you think to be lost. The 
obstacles are coming to an end. The forceful weakens. Understand that 
everything is becoming calm. Let the time go by. That bright light which 
shone like the day is the hope, daughter, which you have in your heart. 70 
As for the person who rescued you from those depths so that your feet 
rested amid shallow water, that represents your marriage. When it takes 
place, the worry you have had and which troubles you so much will cease. 
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And if you saw that your feet were hidden in the shallow water, this is a 
sign that Rotokritos is not worthy of you. This is why, although you were 
saved and escaped from the depths, you remained in the water and your 
body was wet. Cease, do not distress yourself. Do not think about your 
dream. Do not burden your heart or torture your mind. ’(/8 

(Poet) These were her nurse's words. She comforted Aretusa, but she too 
had been frightened at the fogs, the darkness, those murky waters, and the 
depths of the river, because all represented misery and suffering. Aretusa 
was consoled with what her nurse said as she had heard earlier from other 
women that no one should trust dreams or, when awake, seek after dream 
visions; for the wise laugh at such dreams and pay no attention, but fools 
and others who have no understanding put their trust in them./% 

The day broke while they were talking about the dream. Aretusa rose 
and dressed. Her anxiety eased. But before nightfall an important message 
came to the king which threw her mind into confusion: messengers had then 
been sent from Byzantium and had joyfully dismounted at the king's gates; 
they brought a marriage proposal and said that he should know that their 
king had a great desire to unite their families and arrange a marriage. The 
messengers wanted a reply so that they could leave quickly.??) The king 
was all joy when he heard this. He said that he would give them an answer 
the following day. 

When Aretusa saw that they had come she was very worried. She had a 
foreboding about what they wanted before knowing for sure. She felt a 
heaviness in her heart. Tears stirred and she wept. She sensed someone was 
about to speak of the marriage proposal to her. She called her nurse to her 
and told her what she was thinking, 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, as I see it, it very much seems that these envoys and 
these messengers have come for me, unhappy girl.?/? I would rather expire 
and die a terrible death than that what I suspect should happen. A curse on 
the dream! Today it is being fulfilled. The river and the wind's evil were 
meant for me. Today fate is putting me to further woes. Would I were alone 
and that my body were afflicted by all the tortures a human can endure, but 
that no drop of harm fall on the man I love.’ 

(Poet) When the nurse heard her and saw what she was doing, she 
prudently spoke consoling words of many kinds, 22 

(Frosini) ‘If the foreigners have come to the palace, dismounted and 
eagerly sought to speak to the king, do not, if you please, think that strange, 
daughter. Such occurrences happen night and day at royal courts. One 
comes for this matter, another to ask for something else; another to show the 
wounds he has received in service so that he might obtain a favour and be 
given recompense. The rich are always bread and food for the poor. He who 
has faithfully served seeks a reward; one seeks it in his youth, another gets 
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it in his old age.) Likewise those who have come today to your father 
have different missions, not the one your mind is suggesting. You imagine 
that they have arrived to put a marriage proposal to him. Aretusa, you are 
like those who in sleep see what they are thinking and talking about by day. 
Be silent, do not say these things, if you please, daughter. Those who have 
come here have different missions, and the king will dismiss them when 
they have finished telling him.’ 

(Poet) When Aretusa heard what she said, she was somewhat comforted. 
But leave her — she has time to beat herself and weep.?*? Her father and 
mother spoke of the marriage, so that the union of families which had been 
proposed to them might take place. They decided to call Aretusa 
immediately and reveal to her what they desired. When they summoned her 
with a message that they would speak to her, she uttered a piteous cry and 
said, 

(Aretusa) ‘Earth, subside and swallow up my limbs before old age 
comes. I cannot endure such deaths night and day.’ 

(Poet) By the time she reached her father and learned the disturbing 
news, she had already fallen into a swoon. Her strength drained away. 
Her legs trembled. At each step she held her nurse for help, and they went 
before the king. Frosini kept talking and saying to her, 

(Frosini) ‘Listen to me and silence your laments, if you please, my 
daughter. Give a prudent reply to your father and do not reveal to him what 
is hidden in your heart; for the circle of time rises and falls, and wisdom is a 
physician who heals every trouble.’ 

(Poet) When she recovered, she took thought in her mind and rehearsed 
what she would say.2 She showed herself full of joy as she entered their 
chamber. She found her mother seated beside her father. Full of joy, the 
king began to speak to her with love and sweetness in order to ascertain her 
disposition. He said, 

(King) ‘My daughter, from the hour when you appeared on earth I have 
been tormented by care for you. My constant concern, my sweet, is to do 
you honour and see heirs from you. A father has little trouble in begetting a 
child, but to bring it to adulthood, to give it experience") and to put it in a 
high and lofty position and into wealth, that is what gives a father much 
trouble and distress. Day and night he is tormented by the care that his 
offspring should turn out wise and remain wealthy; and, above all, that his 
child should not debase its honour and deal its parents an irreparable blow. 

‘Today your mother and I have experienced great joy because we both 
see that you are blessed by fate; for a union has been proposed with great 
insistence by the mighty King of Byzantium? whereby you, my daughter, 
should take his son as your husband and you should both command his 
wealth and fortune. He is the golden eagle which appeared — blessed be the 
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moment — when he entered our city with such a royal display. Since then I 
have conceived the idea of marriage, of seeking him out and of seeing to it 
that he becomes my son-in-law. He is the one who plied the lance most 
elegantly and won the flower with the grace of his bravery. I shall not speak 
of his other charms which drew all the eyes of the crowd to him. I put them 
aside for now.??) Remember how good-looking and handsome he was, and 
what praise young and old gave him. So be of good heart and take joy in 
this with us so that tomorrow I may send a reply to the king that his son 
come to see you as he wishes you as his wife, and that the two of you 
marry. All our hopes are in you. Revive your father and mother with 
children, and with my blessing benefit from all my work and toil.’ 

(Poet) While her father and mother were talking together to her, 
Aretusa's face went pale and she trembled like a reed. ?9 She felt a cold 
hand grip her heart when her father spoke to her of her marriage. He, as a 
wise man, watched carefully and said to himself, ‘The girl must have a 
wicked concern.’ But he kept waiting for her to give a reply on the marriage 
which he had told her he would conclude. When they stopped speaking she 
knelt before them with decorum and reverence, and she began in this wise, 

(Aretusa) ‘Parents who begot me, and from whose bones, blood, and 
breath I drew mine, /? I have such a deep affection for you, dear father and 
mother, that I long to see the break of day so that I can come and embrace 
you and be with you, to help you now in your weaknesses and old age. If a 
little time goes by, if only a short while passes without my seeing you, my 
heart trembles and my body quivers. The whole thing is impossible — how 
could I wish to leave such dear parents behind me? I want to be with you 
summer and winter, never to go abroad or visit other parts.2?) This care is 
rooted in my heart, never to be separated from you even if I am cut into 
pieces. When children are born, parents take satisfaction and hope. They 
rejoice to see heirs. This hope and joy comes solely from the comfort felt 
when a parent remembers that he has found assurance and support for his 
old age, a guardian for his feebleness, and a master for his property. 

‘You, I see, have made a cruel decision about me: to send me into exile 
from here and to have me settle in foreign parts.?? I am exceedingly 
pained by this. How can your hearts endure to send me away from your 
company? How can my tongue say, ‘yes’ to your marrying me and sending 
me from here to live in exile? Let me, father, be always with the two of you 
while you live. Do not decide to part from me while I live. Alas! With what 
forbearance can I give my consent, and how can my hand take that which I 
cannot reach? Father, if you can bring yourself to require this of me, and my 
mother also agrees to such a marriage, 24! I, nevertheless, shall not say, 
‘yes’. Better that I die than that as queen of the world I leave you two. I 
think that even if I lied and said in jest, ‘Farewell! I am leaving you,’ I 
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should swoon. And if a lie would deaden my limbs, how could I say it 
truthfully? My tongue is unwilling. Consign me to death before that. Take 
counsel together and decree my exile to black Hades so that I do not see, I 
do not hear, pain does not torture me, and Haros alone separates me from 
you.) But if you let me live and I go away from you, I shall die a 
thousand times an hour and more. Living death causes great pain, but the 
other death feels no pain in the darkness of Hades. 

*So, reply to the king that he should know your daughter has no desire 
for this and will not marry unless many years pass. This message alone will 
forever suffice for him. The wise consider a forced marriage to be a hidden 
war. They deem it a great burden and source of enmity.' 250 

(Poet) While Aretusa was telling her father this and working out the 
cunning tricks which her mind had suggested, the heart and mind of the 
king were like hot water on coals, water which the heat bubbles up, takes 
from the bottom and makes rise; and in turn the fire's rage forces it down 
again, and it never finds rest all the time it is boiling. This lasted for the 
whole time that Aretusa spoke so cunningly. He did not even let her finish, 
because his heart was being cut up. He rose from his throne and went 
towards her.) With rancour and rage he took her by the hand and said to 
her, 

(King) *What is this you are saying, you treacherous daughter? Have 
you suddenly become so loving to your father and to your mother? What 
stories are these, you wicked child? What are you telling us? What are you 
saying? What are these jests? Find small children to tell them to, you idiot, 
but your father and mother are not so easily fooled. They know the import 
of what they hear from you. If only I did not fear heaven, I would put you to 
death this very day, evil daughter of mine.9) Chase away these thoughts 
lest they bring you to trouble. Do willingly what goes against the grain. I am 
announcing to the king that the marriage has been arranged and that he 
should send me the bridegroom to live with you. The marriage will take 
place, and if you are intending anything else or have made other 
arrangements, know that they will come to nothing. Do not make me speak 
lest my tongue burst forth and my hand leave you dead and shamed.’ 

(Poet) In tears Aretusa spoke to her father. On her knees, trembling, she 
kissed his feet. She was fighting him then with the weapons of pity, and 
all her limbs were shaking with humility. From her bent position the 
unhappy girl lifted her head and looked at her father with a piteous gaze. 
She raised her eyes imploringly in her meekness, prompted by her sorrowful 
youth. She said, 

(Aretusa) ‘Father, I have not set my mind on anything improper or 
unsuitable, which would not please you. I always thought of honourable 
things, father. Although I was a girl, I was not crazy. Night and day I 
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kept thinking about what you, father, and you, mother, desired. I see that 
love has turned to hostility. What false conclusion prompts what you said to 
me? Your words wound fatally and mercilessly, because they have an evil 
import, as I realize in my crazed state. Know, father, that you grieve me 
much and that you are very wrong in what you say. Milk of the breast is still 
in my mouth, and I have not given consideration to important matters.(^!0 
As a girl, I am always putting my mind to lowly matters. I play with my 
dolls on my knees. And you, my loving father, why are you angry with me? 
Indeed, I have never done you any wrong. I see that for no reason you are 
angry and you rage. I am your child and your slave, and you have charge of 
my life. What your heart wishes you can do to me. My life and death are in 
your power. One matter alone is not yours to decide unless I agree, because 
nature has so ordained it./^?? Inflict fatal floggings, torments, sufferings, 
tortures on me, but you can never marry me off against my will. Even if I 
live a thousand years I will never agree to marry abroad, although I must 
contend with pain.' 


King Iraklis cuts Aretusa's hair. 


(Poet) When her father heard what the maiden was saying and realised 
that what he had suspected was true, he no longer had the patience to 
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continue listening. He threw her to the ground, dragged her along and gave 
her a heavy blow. 

(King) ‘What do you imagine I shall do today, you evil child, when I see 
you thwarting such a marriage? Evil and treacherous child, full of 
cunning tricks, listen, and hear well my order for the day: either chase away 
those thoughts which disgrace you, or my hands will cause you a pitiless 
death. Do consider it carefully for the whole day so that you change this 
idea and take on another plan. Go and sit alone. Examine the matter and 
examine it well. In your mind take thought wisely for your well-being. Do 
not be willing to die for something imprudent. Think if what you are doing 
to us is fitting.¢“ If you have had a bad dream, let it pass, or you will lose 
your youth before you grow old.’ 

(Poet) Her father spoke to her, her mother spoke to her, but they 
laboured in vain and wasted their efforts. She said to them, 

(Aretusa) ‘If I were to examine the matter and think about it a thousand 
times, I would prefer to lose this life sooner than desert and abandon you, or 
hear more of this marriage proposal from abroad. Alas! how is it possible 
that you do not feel pain? How do you ignore it while I alone suffer? Are 
you of all people saying this? Are you saying that you will be parted from 
me? How could you have such patience and eyes to contemplate it? I have 
decided what I think and I have seen what I wanted to see. I am not moving 
an inch from the place where I stand. Send a message to the King of 
Byzantium, who wants me as his daughter-in-law; tell him thatI am not for 
his son.’ 

(Poet) If there had been any calmness in the king’s heart, everything now 
became wild. Serenity fled. He went outside and discreetly dispatched those 
from abroad. He immediately took paper, pen, and ink,“ and wrote that 
for now he was not able to give a decision on the marriage proposal; they 
would discuss it at another time because Aretusa was sick and all the 
doctors were telling him that it was consumption; although living, she was 
the object of mourning; he represented the matter as difficult. When he had 
given his excuses and they had left, he immediately returned to the room. 
With harshness and savagery he took a knife and twisting her plaits in his 
right hand he cut them off and pitilessly threw them down in a heap. Only 
the roots of her golden hair were left’ — hair which shot arrows and which 
wounded hearts lay scattered on the ground, covered with dust. The king's 
rage had no pity for hair which shone brighter than the sun's rays. The head 
which had no equal in beauty was left shorn by the ruthless knife. A great 
wonder happened at that time: the steel was emboldened and became sharp. 
And how did it not become blunt so as not to disfigure her, but to pity such 
beauty and make a righteous judgement? “8% When misfortune comes it 
shows no patience, but always races for what is worse and keeps up its pace. 
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The king kicked her, he dragged her along, he flung her into a dungeon. He 
acted as a pitiless wild beast, not as a father. When Aretusa saw such 
tortures and sufferings, her decorum became boldness, her humility 
disappeared. The checks on her tongue, the timidity of her mind ceased, and 
she boldly spoke to her father, 

(Aretusa) *Father, put me into this dungeon where offenders go, or deeper 
still into another darker one if it exists. ^? But neither dungeon not bars nor 
a hundred deaths will have the result that you take me as a bride to the 
palace. Inflict on my body whatever tortures exist, and let me pretend that 
you did not beget me and that I am not your child. Who else had a child and 
saw it born, but did not weep when he found it in trouble? Even animals, 
which cannot think and are without intelligence, realise and understand 
what their offspring's suffering is. They have no regard for their life in 
giving them aid, and they risk death to save them. 6) Even wild beasts in 
the woods, which have no pity and live through cruelty with no 
understanding of love, although they feed on meat from other animals in the 
forests, always detest eating living flesh. They first kill the animal and take 
its life; then they eat their fill from its limbs. But can you feed on living 
flesh, which is your own, and not feel grief or pain? Today I see your 
harshness towards me revealed. No father ever begot me; no mother ever 
bore me. Nature has been turned upside-down. The whole world has 
gone astray. For me everything that was straight has turned crooked. And 
you unjustly persecute me in this way and wish to kill me. You do not feel 
how I suffer from what you are doing to me. If you are hit on the hand, on 
just one finger, you feel the agony and pain in your whole body. And I, who 
am wholly your flesh — you beat me, you kill me. Do you not feel pain but 
become even harsher? Let this be heard in the world, heartless father of 
mine; because I will not marry, you are taking my life.'620 

(Poet) Her father did not wait to hear what she was saying. He no longer 
regarded her as his child; he no longer felt pity for her. He locked her in the 
dungeon with the unfortunate nurse and said, ‘Here pay for your scheming!’ 
Frosini cried, lamented, and begged the king not to put his daughter unjustly 
into the dungeon. On her knees she kissed the earth and began in this wise. 
She spoke to the king without fear despite his rage, 

(Frosini) *If tears can stir pity, if appeals have a place, and if kings listen 
to the lowly, 53) show pity and hear me, the slave of your house, the trusted 
guardian and nurse of your child. I ask a favour, not that I live, as I do not 
wish for life, but about the injustice which the judgement, made in your 
rage, has committed. Let your harshness be spent on me, my lord. Give my 
body to the dogs and let it die a foul death. Let your rage cease with my 
own death. Forgive Aretusa lest trouble harm her. She is young, tender and 
delicately reared. How can the poor girl endure the filth of this 
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dungeon?64? Y our Majesty, think well on what you do. Do not desire to kill 
your child unjustly in this way. Let her stay among you; with time, 
blandishments will be able to make her obey your wishes, because time 
alters things a thousand times and a man has a thousand opinions before he 
grows old. She is exceedingly affectionate and does not want to be parted 
from you. It is not that she has another concern or that anything else has 
happened. I, who reared her, know her mind. Wherever she might be by 
herself I never have a care. Night and day, and at dawn, we have always 
been together. I have never heard any indiscretion from her lips nor any 
improper word, which did not please me. Let women who are at fault be 
punished. In her years she is a girl but she is an adult in her mind. She takes 
joy in what is noble and what produces honour. And now, my lord, what is 
the basis for your wrath? Why have you in this way wounded your heart so 
deeply?’ 

The king savagely replied, 

(King) ‘Accursed woman, my daughter has been instructed by you.0% 
The one cuts the cloth, as I see it, and the other tacks it. The one does 
wrong, and the other hides it for her. Do not talk to me. Be silent and get 
inside, the two of you together, lest this hand treat you as you deserve. You 
get inside quickly too and stay with her. I put the dungeon’s wealth at your 
command. I recognize and understand the lies of you both. You will not 
thwart my purpose.’ 

(Poet) The father and mother put them into the dungeon. They treated 
their child as if they were strangers and enemies.©” For the mother it was a 
remarkable thing to show such cruelty; she reached out with her hands and 
tried to strangle her. I regard it as appalling, as do all others, that a mother 
should show such terrible heartlessness to her child; that simply for some 
suspicion which her mind conceived she should become her child’s terrible 
opponent and enemy. The king immediately gave orders and had old and 
used clothes brought to dress his daughter. He cut them off at the knees and 
left them short. Aretusa was transformed and unrecognisable.699 With 
coarse sackcloth and straw he made a bed for her and inside the mattress he 
put stones and thorns. He ordered that she, together with Frosini, should live 
without sheet and feather bedding, without pillow. She was put in the worst, 
the murkiest dungeon with mud and filth. The king assigned faithful guards 
to watch from outside and prescribed only bread and water so as to cause 
her to die. 

When the unhappy Aretusa saw such terrible cruelty, she thought that 
she would die in the dungeon. 5?) She embraced her nurse and in sorrow 
spoke to her, 

(Aretusa) ‘Who in the past would have predicted this, when my father 
and mother were proud of me, when they used to take me into their embrace 
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with tender love, and used to tell me how to swallow my mouthful of food, 
saying what wine was wholesome and what water I was to drink? They 
would never let the sun burn me. They both were careful that the morning 
chill should not suddenly strike me, and careful about when I should go to 
bed, and about what hour I should wake. A curse on what fate had in store, 
nurse!) Whoever seeks the high places of this world and does not know 
that he is a traveller here on the road but prides himself on nobility and 
boasts of his wealth, him I regard as a fool and madman. These things are 
blossoms and flowers that pass and slip away. Times change them and often 
destroy them. They shatter like glass. They go by like smoke. They never 
stand firm but run and pass on. The higher fate seats a man, the more he 
suffers when she thrusts him down. ?/9 The things that often make him 
rejoice become terrible enemies for him when he loses them. The more he is 
called a lord and regarded a king, the more he should tremble, the more he 
should be afraid, because it is in the nature of fate's game that she take from 
one side and give to the other. But a man reared in poverty does not touch 
the circle's course, however much it turns. Healways walks without care, 
and whether he eats or sleeps, he never fears fate's anger. ^?) If he becomes 
entangled in love, he seeks out a woman like himself and does not torment 
his limbs or distress his mind. 

‘I used to rejoice that I was a king’s daughter, and night and day I gave 
thanks to fate that my limbs were born neither crooked nor lame but came 
into the world straight and fair. Always I was in the tender embrace of my 
parents. Always I was engaged in pastimes and good cheer. I had neither 
brother nor sister who might enter into dispute as to which child should 
inherit our father's kingdom. But everything has flown away like birds, 
fled and taken leave, and I have been consigned to the foulest of dark 
dungeons. That spring from which I hoped to drink refreshment has become 
a murky river and a spring no longer. It has poisoned waters, waves of 
death. Today they do not refresh, they burn. The light that shone has now 
gone out on me. The air that revived me now burns and seethes. What 
further hope do I have? All hopes, I see, have fled me and, scattering like 
smoke in the wind, are gone. ^^? My royalty has disappeared. My wealth is 
lost. My end will take place in this dungeon. Only one great comfort has 
remained for me, that the virtues of Rotokritos have brought me to all this. 
With that my heart feels relief. It is a potent remedy for my evil fate.’ 

(Poet) She spoke and patiently looked on what she had not expected. 
Often her loud wailing hindered her speech. The tears ran down the roses 
and flowers of her cheeks, fell and hit her marble-white breasts.) Just as 
when a sailor sees bad weather beginning, with the sea arming itself to fight 
him, and there is a fierce wind in the rigging, and the sea, stirred up from its 
depths, is white and turbid; the waves fight and make him giddy as they 
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come from one side and scatter on the other; sometimes he touches the 
heaven's clouds with the mast, sometimes the sea is about to suck him down 
into its depths; the overcast sky descends with rain, snow and lightning; the 
heavens thunder; the world groans; and the sailor, seeing such a battle, 
arms himself; his only hope is in the tiller; up and down he struggles; he 
fights like a man, and the wave comes with a thunderclap and seizes the 
tiller; he yields to despair and has no longer hope; all his training and skill 
are lost. Even so was it with Aretusa; whatever she had said at the iron- 
barred window, after entering the dungeon she lost hope. Her nurse 
comforted her and did what she could. She sought to cure her pain a 
little. 670 

(Frosini) ‘My child, patience is an excellent medicine for every wound. 
There is no other remedy like it. It cools fever, eases pain. All ailments are 
healed with it, my child. I wish, my daughter, that I had not foretold this, 
and that you had cured the ill at the beginning. But now that it has thrown 
down roots and fruited abundantly, with what was light becoming heavy 
and what was straight crooked, you must be brave in the war you have 
entered, lest the tortures and sorrows be victorious today./ó? Men are 
deceived by too many hopes of the kind which are built and founded in the 
clouds and make every toil seem very light and easy but in time become 
terrible enemies and deceive in the end. Men thus lose what they aspire to 
because their hands cannot reach the clouds of the sky. Equally it is 
shameful when someone is afraid and, losing his reason, is cast into torment 
without further hope. Fools are lost and can do nothing, but many times the 
wise overcome the problems.” If such sufferings befall a person who 
knows and understands, he shows courage and wins the battle against 
fortune. Those who have wisdom should neither despair, nor hope for much, 
but live according to reason. You too should not yield to despair, but being 
brave and wise, adopt a positive attitude if you wish to be healed. Take care 
because if you give up hope and wisdom does not help, you will become 
weary and full of regret. 

‘When a ship is sailing through the raging sea and the waves grow wild 
amid lightning, thunder and rain,” if a sailor is afraid and lets go of the 
tiller, if he will not summon up his courage and muster his skill, either the 
winds scatter the ship over deep rocks, or the waves swallow it up in the 
depths of the sea; but if the boatswain is skilful and the sailors are not afraid 
but stand at the tiller and help at the rigging, they conquer the sea, the wind 
and the storm; they secure their vessel and no longer feel fear; they save and 
preserve the ship, which the rages of the winds would have sunk if they had 
abandoned it.7/? For this reason you too should not give in or be 
despondent. A doctor cannot heal a despairing patient.’ 
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(Poet) The nurse's solace refreshed her little because she knew the state 
in which she found herself. She was doing battle with fortune. She was 
challenging fate, and in the dungeon where she was she trembled and was 
afraid: 

(Aretusa) *O unstable fortune, you who know no pause but run and go 
hither and thither like a madman. When you raise us to the heights, you seek 
the depths, and when you show us what is sweet, it is then that you poison 
us. 7?) You made mea queen's daughter for me to judge and command, but 
I know of no other woman as unfortunate as myself. If only I had been born 
poor and loved a poor man, rather than being in so many dangers and such 
torment. A poor woman loves a poor man and feels no pain. They live in 
poverty but enjoy their passion. Without being tormented by any misgiving 
or fear they would have air and freshness in love's furnace. But I, because I 
am the daughter of a king and ruler, am night and day afflicted by a 
thousand woes and tortures.’ 73% 

(Poet) The unhappy girl rested her head on her arm and, sobbing 
continually, moistened it with tears. She lowered her eyes and kept them on 
the ground. She railed against fortune and her bitter fate. She seemed to find 
respite in lamenting her sorrow. She did not ask to eat food nor did she seek 
drink. What great satisfaction and comfort it is for the ill-fated when they 
shed tears! And as Aretusa always had their company in her woes, they 
gave her solace without speaking.” She lived on with an ounce of bread 
and a cup of water. She no longer had parents — they were her terrible 
enemies. Her mother was worse than her father. Where she had seen tinder, 
there she put sulphur. When she saw the king sitting and worrying, she used 
to blame her daughter and what she had done. Once every month they sent 
and asked if Aretusa had changed her mind, and if she had put out of her 
head what was torturing her, so that her father's rage and hostility would 
cease.) And she used to announce to her father that she remained where 
she stood and she had not budged nor moved further; her thoughts were 
honourable; she would never give them up; she preferred to be in prison 
than to depart from them. 

These matters stayed secret for a little time, but they began to be noised 
abroad and here and there people heard of them. They learnt of Aretusa's 
imprisonment and her father's hostility, but they did not know what the 
reason was because the problem about her marriage was kept secret. Her 
own circle knew of it but outsiders heard nothing.” Time passed, and the 
matter became more widely known. Aretusa was much pitied for the 
injustice done to her, but outsiders had no further suspicions or knowledge. 
The worry weighed upon her father and mother alone. 

If Aretusa was suffering in her dungeon, more troubles and worries 
seared Rotokritos. In his wandering exile he was so afflicted, and such 
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concern for Aretusa tormented him that he became unrecognisable and 
walked as if crazed and blind. Always he had one thought and one aim: 7? 
whether standing or sitting, awake or asleep, he remembered Aretusa and 
longed for her. He settled in Egripo and from there had the intention of 
sending a servant with letters reminding his friend Polidoros to inform him 
of developments and how matters were proceeding, if perhaps the king's 
rage had ceased and come to an end. 

Rotokritos had a trusted servant called Pistendis, who would risk death 
for his beloved master. One morning at dawn Rotokritos set about preparing 
a secret message for him and put inside the stitching of his boot."5? He told 
him to go as speedily as possible to Athens and give the letter to his friend; 
when he presented it no one should see and know about it; he should 
quickly gallop off on his horse. The servant left and, coming to the city 
some days later, he carried out his master's order. When he did this, 
Polidoros was gratified to see his friend's letter and was filled with joy. 
What Rotokritos wrote, he who has wisdom and experience can imagine 
without having it spelled out.7?? He sent his father another letter separately 
to tell him that he was well, where he was, and in what city he had settled. 
This was delivered openly so that people should see it and say that Pistendis 
had come for his father and mother. 

These matters proceeded in this sly fashion and Aretusa learnt of him 
daily. The servant stayed one day and went the next. When he had received 
a reply he did not wait. He hid it in the same way as he had done with the 
first, and Rotokritos had in him a very furtive spy. 9?! Polidoros sent bitter 
news of where Aretusa and her poor nurse were, and what her father had 
done to her. He told everything. With pen and ink he put everything into his 
letter. 

In a few days the servant arrived in Egripo. Rotokritos rejoiced mightily 
to see him but when he took the letter and read the secrets he sighed a 
thousand times an hour and more. His eyes ran like a river when he read of 
the troubles suffered by Aretusa.@/ At that time he spoke many distressed 
words, smitten in his heart at the injustice that had been done. But his pain 
was relieved when in his wisdom he considered what Aretusa was doing 
with such faithfulness and that she was enduring so many woes and 
suffering for his sake; she had entered a terrible sea and yet was not lost. He 
saw clearly that she had not forsaken him and in her torments was giving a 
mighty proof of this. Many times he sent his servant for news, and he 
always kept the secret letter in his boot. 520 

Aretusa too, while securely locked up, learnt where Rotokritos was, 
where he moved, where he went. She never asked to be told, but Frosini, 
when the guards were talking to her, cunningly used her wisdom and 
discretion to find out in such a way that no one realised. Polidoros craftily 
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arranged for the news to circulate, and deliberately spread it abroad, but 
only that Rotokritos was well, and what cities he visited. The remainder of 
the letter he always kept secret. 70 

Rotokritos was in greater agony and worse distress than Aretusa. Of his 
own accord he put his heart, his breath, his limbs and his sight into a 
voluntary prison. He neither ate, nor drank, nor ever slept. He was tortured 
in his thoughts. He was tormented in his mind. He sighed very frequently. 
His limbs became cold. Herbs were of no help. Doctors did not cure him. 
He neglected himself completely. He renounced his youth. He never 
enjoyed a single hour of rest.?/? His hair and beard grew long. His features 
changed. His appearance became unrecognisable as it withered. He grew 
dark and ugly as he wandered in foreign parts, and no one who had known 
him recognised him any longer. 

Three years passed, a fourth began with Aretusa still in prison and 
Rotokritos abroad. They were apart, far apart from each other, but the two 
had one thought and were of one mind. They were burning with one blaze; 
they stoked the fire in such wise that the flame reached both, not just 
one. (850 

Years and seasons, which are seldom at peace, brought it to pass that the 
king became involved in war with the monarch of Vlachia. They were at 
odds over one city and became enemies. In this neither listened to the 
other's arguments. Daily their enmity and dispute grew worse. Each wished 
for victory and to win the city. They embarked on deep and dangerous 
matters, prepared for war, and assembled armies. The King of Vlachia did 
not wait. He gathered a large force and marched upon Athens.590 He 
encamped outside the walls and posed a great threat to the city when he 
marched up and down the plains with cavalry and foot-soldiers. He burnt 
forests and villages and enslaved people, and the terrible war began with 
massacres. This foreign king was called Vladistratos, and those who met 
him praised him much. Each side had strong armies as the two leaders were 
great and powerful kings. There were brave warriors on both sides, and 
whoever lost one day was victorious the next. News went here and there, 
and everybody learnt of the war. Trusting to fortune, many joined the 
armies. 

Rotokritos also heard, and weighed up the matter. His love for Aretusa 
was driving him to go and, as her servant, render faithful service to the city, 
and, if he could, cause his king to win. Although the king had exiled him, 
Rotokritos fully realised that he was the father of the woman who 
commanded his heart. He set out with some hopes. He had the notion of 
showing love and affection towards his lord despite his hostility.59) H e 
decided to stay outside the army and when he saw his king appear with his 
horses, to rush immediately to the army like a bird and knock down and kill 
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as many of the enemy as he could; he would fight all day and then leave 
without seeking reward or pay; perhaps the king's harshness would later 
cease when he learnt that it was the man he had banished and who was 
reported to have disappeared. He conceived this plan, but first he would 
blacken his face so that no one would recognise him. 9?) 

There was an old woman in Egripo who had been a wet-nurse. She was a 
witch who could bring down the heavens and the stars. She knew how to 
crush herbs which would make white black and change a face. Rotokritos 
went out, found the witch, and gained her help with gifts, pay, and a fair 
present. He asked her to make him a lotion, in which he washed his face and 
turned a deep shade of black. He became so ugly and black that if his own 
mother had seen him she would not have recognised him at all. He 
became as black as ink although he had been particularly fair. The lotion 
made his handsome appearance ugly. In a little flask she gave him another 
lotion to keep and told him that when he saw fit to change his looks and 
revert to his former blondness and handsome appearance, he should put this 
second lotion on his face. Before he left he made trial of these lotions, and 
at times his face shone and at times it darkened. 

When he had arranged this he sought nothing else, but set out one day at 
dawn, alone on his horse®!” In a few days he arrived outside Athens. He 
stopped and gazed at the two armies, watching them from his horse. He 
drew closer, and as he looked at Aretusa's army he began to weep. 
Completely alone, he muttered to himself, ‘So these are the men who watch 
over the riches of my lady.' His gaze turned to the city and his heart wept 
bitterly, knowing that his lady was in prison. He said, ‘Would that I were a 
bird and could fly off immediately to cross the walls and enter the city, ??0 
to find the prison door, secretly knock, and hear the voice that I yearn for 
and desire, and receive the consolation which a mother does when her child 
revives that was thought dead!’ These things came to his mind, and his 
tongue gave voice to his thoughts as he kept remembering the vow they had 
sworn. 

He found a hidden spot beneath a tree and there he would eat, don his 
arms and at night sleep.?3% Each morning he rose, and when he heard the 
trumpet sound and the horn strike up, he mounted his horse like an eagle 
and galloped along the road. He would arrive there at the time when the 
armies were joining battle, and he created a hurricane and mighty 
confusion. He always helped the one side and devastated the other. He 
menaced like a dragon and fought the Vlachs like a lion. When they saw 
him from afar they trembled. Some he knocked down, others he maimed, 
others he killed. To them he seemed a terrible enemy.?^* No one 
recognised him, neither relative nor friend. The place where he hid was a 
mile off. When he saw evening coming on and the sun setting, he too would 
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then quickly leave. In the morning he would rise and come promptly. He 
gave much help to the distressed city. 

A great anxiety arose in both armies to know who it was that regularly 
came down like a dragon to fight every morning and who left in the evening 
without a friend following him and without seeking a companion. The 
nobles and the leading men from the army went to the king and joyfully 
announced this news, *My lord, justice has sent a wild beast to your army 
because this war against you and the attempt to destroy you are unjust. He is 
fighting for you and strikes without pity. He seeks neither pay nor gift.’ 
They ventured a thousand guesses, but it did notoccur to the king to 
mention Rotokritos because he was regarded as an enemy. Even Polidoros 
never considered it, particularly as it was said that he resembled a 
Saracen.?50 The Vlach soldiers praised his exploits and trembled when they 
related and described them. They said to their king, *We cannot tell if it is a 
man or a wild beast whom we are fighting. If just two others like him were 
to come, your kingdom would disappear and your wealth be lost.' 

When King Vladistratos heard what they were saying, he tried to win by 
force of numbers, because he saw that his men were being destroyed and 
becoming fewer, while the smaller force was beating them with the wild 
beast’s help.°” As he had the larger force, he one day decided to arm and 
draw them up early, at night, without leaving a soldier behind, but to have 
them all fully armed at that hour. And at very early dawn when all were in 
sweet sleep and the vapours of dinner still sat heavily upon them, his 
soldiers would suddenly with much shouting and clash of arms create panic 
among the enemy to make them flee this way and that. Since he had a larger 
force and all were true and brave, on this occasion he expected certain 
victory.?5? He said, ‘As long as we send a few men to fight, they will never 
be able to win victory against such a wild beast. But when all our army joins 
battle, the larger number will certainly ensure that I today am the victor. 
How can one man by himself give aid against so many? He can fight a few, 
but not a multitude.’ 

He carried out his plan. At early dawn he armed his force in silence and 
approached the enemy. The other army, which was for the most part asleep, 
awoke amid trumpets, horns and the tumult of weapons.°% Before they 
could attend to their needs, they lost their strength, their skill and their 
courage. They took the bitter news to the king in the city, *My lord, bring 
help quickly because the hour is pressing us.' The king, who was lying on 
his bed, rose immediately as though beside himself. He armed quickly. 
Summoning the remaining soldiers, he had them take up their weapons and 
he hastened them into battle. He showed the heart, not of an old man, but of 
a valiant youth. He did not fear death, whenever it might take him.70?) He 
went out of the city, followed by all the armed men. They went where death 
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and Haros were awaiting them. The forces engaged and the armies met, but 
as it was still dark they could not see clearly. They gave a blast on the horns 
and blew the trumpets. The noise reached the heavens and was echoed back 
by the clouds. 

As he was not asleep, Rotokritos heard the loud tumult and clash of 
arms. Care for Aretusa rarely let him sleep, as he stayed awake in the pangs 
of love.(/?/0 He did not wait for another message to come. He mounted 
hastily and went down on to the field. Just as when, on a still day of 
summer, a whirlwind suddenly comes from the earth, raises the dust amid 
thunder and confusion and takes it so high as to reach the clouds; even so, 
when he started, Rotokritos went forth with such valour that he caused 
thunder and clouds of dust on the path. He reached the army in such terrible 
rage that whoever escaped told of it with fear.” He came to the harbour 
at the very moment when the Athenians were fleeing with the Vlachs in 
pursuit. They ran in terror and found no help. The enemy were chasing 
them, striking without pity. And just as when a lion is hungry and from afar 
hears the steps of a victim which he was trying to find in his hunt, his desire 
stirs aggression in his heart when he sees it, straightway he races towards it 
and rages when he comes upon it; blazing fire quivers in his eyes, hot, black 
smoke comes from his nostrils, his mouth foams, his throat roars, he 
raises his tail and terrifies everything, his teeth gnash and his body shakes, 
his hair bristles as he runs to catch his victim; even so Rotokritos, maddened 
by the bad news, flew like an eagle to enter the fray. 

Vlachs! What a disaster you suffered in what suddenly befell you! Now 
the real fighting started and the games ended! Whoever has chanced to see a 
flood rising, drowning men and beasts, uprooting trees;/°/ rivers roar, the 
world rages, the heavens send thunderbolts down to earth, and all who see 
tremble, they lose their breath and die from fear before they are killed; even 
thus Rotokritos acted at that time. A mighty confusion arose in the army. He 
cut off one man’s leg, he struck off another’s hand, another he beheaded, 
another’s chest was opened, another he cut in two at the waist, he punctured 
the stomach of another. Always his blows drew blood wherever he 
struck./?5) Just as a hungry wolf acts towards lambs, rushing at them, 
strangling them wherever they are to be found, and catching them wherever 
they go; even so did Rotokritos act in his pursuit of victory. The Vlachs 
trembled like lambs, and he was the wolf. Right and left he fought and 
killed them without pity. Like a wild beast he chased them; like a dragon he 
pursued them. He cut backs and rumps, bodies from head to toe. The 
soldiers lamented, and the army trembled. Swords fell from their hands, and 
reins were dropped when they saw this warrior from afar.”° Their hearts 
froze. They lost their courage; taking to the tracks they ran and fled. 
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The army of Athens, which he had found in disarray and which was 
wandering aimlessly, gained courage and strength. The men who had shown 
their backs turned their faces. The bloodier the swords became, the more the 
battle raged. One man fell in the throes of death, another was dead when he 
fell; one had a few wounds, another many. A man was then deemed 
exceedingly fortunate if he died from the first blows(/?79 and if, on falling 
from his steed, he ended his life; no further pain did the fighting and battle 
give him. But the others who fell still breathing and alive were kicked and 
trampled on by horsemen and infantry alike. The horseshoes pressed down 
on their wounds and tore open the cut. They felt the pain. With the kicking, 
biting and tortures that they suffered, they finished up in a dire state without 
hope of life. Horses were on the ground, dying by the side of their masters. 
Friend turned and saw friend slaughtered./°82 Companion died with 
companion. Blood was their bed, the earth their pillow. Living lay upon 
dead before the sweating and terror of death had come. 

Thus fell both winner and loser; while one was in the throes of death, the 
other died. The ill-fated bodies uttered imprecations of misfortune with their 
dying words. Miserably and pitifully, they told of their pain as they sought a 
quicker and easier death.//09) When many had bravely killed their foe, they 
too then fell from their horses as lifeless corpses. The horsemen went on 
foot, their horses slain, while other horses galloped riderless, scattered over 
the plain. Blood flowed like a wintry river. The bodies of the dead, lying 
together, formed ramparts and mountains as Rotokritos fought without pity 
in their midst in his attempt at victory. Wherever he went on that day, Haros 
was his sword and death his hand.“/® The ground which had been green 
and adorned with grass became all red, dyed with blood. The battle grew 
fiercer in the terrible uproar, and now one side was victorious, now the 
other. Just as the waves of the sea in stormy weather, when the winds blow 
and drive them to the land, now foam and scatter out on the beach, now 
return again to the depths of the sea; even so those fierce and raging armies 
now retreated, now advanced./// There were streams of blood, deaths of 
all kinds, and terror held Iraklis for the whole day lest he lose his army. It 
gripped his heart lest he be enslaved and die as a slave in slavery. 

Rotokritos could not be everywhere, but where he went he brought death 
to the enemy. He no longer set store on his life. His blood boiled when he 
saw his lord and the others fighting. The ferocity of his heart and the fear of 
death which he gave to his enemies with his deeds! instilled in them 
greater fear than death itself, and soul left body before it died. Countless fell 
to the ground without their soul, and became food for the wolves and 
ravens. In this turmoil twenty-two warriors had received an order from 
Vladistratos to find the other king, fight him and, if they did not take him 
alive, to leave him dead. He too accompanied them, and going together they 
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looked up and down for the king like wild beasts./3? They came upon the 
old man, fighting like a lion, with sword all red from so much blood. 
Polidoros as well was there with him, and others were guarding the king in 
his hour of need. When Vladistratos arrived, like a lion he galloped up to 
him on his horse, showing no patience. Behind him were the twenty-two 
others, rushing up like dragons, and they broke eight lances on the king's 
helmet. Iraklis fell from his horse in a fit of giddiness. He lay stretched out 
on the ground, rolling in blood. 40 

Polidoros too was on foot but, acting like a lion, he saw to it that no one 
captured his lord. The king recovered his senses and quickly rose and, 
shouting to Polidoros, entrusted himself to him. With sword in hand they 
fought like lions in their attempt to avoid being taken alive by the Vlachs, 
but the enemy surrounding them were so many that they then had no hope 
of escape. That day Polidoros had two bad wounds, on his head and on his 
hand.?/3) Lord and subject were staring at death when they heard the 
tumult and the shouting of a warrior. That shouting and the tumult of battle 
were the hallmark of Rotokritos, who, when he saw that his lord and his 
friend were in mortal danger, stood in his stirrups and gripped his weapon. 
The first he came upon was an intimate of the Vlach king, who every day 
sat in council with him. Rotokritos gave him one thrust and the lance 
entered his throat from below, throwing him to the ground, "/6? a cold and 
lifeless corpse covered with blood. The brave hand was doing what it knew 
well. He killed a second one, unseated a third, but his lance broke. Then, 
unsheathing his sword, he performed fearsome deeds, mighty actions. They 
called him Death and gave him the name of Haros. 

Just as when a hawk sees a flock of birds sitting on a lake, wild and 
enraged it rushes down and creates turmoil from the heaven's heights; its 
eyes stare out and its feathers rustle!” as it strikes in the middle of the 
birds; they in terror fly off to hide and conceal themselves wherever they 
can; some plunge into the water, others fly to the heights; each bird dashes 
off to save its life and escape the rage of the hawk, which they leave alone 
by itself; even thus it happened to the Vlachs on that day in their great fear 
of Rotokritos's hand. When he saw so many fighting his friend and the 
king, he rushed in like a hawk and the enemy fled from him like birds.@/8 
He rescued and relieved them, and sought horses for them; when he found 
some he brought them and the king mounted. 

On seeing what he was doing the King of Vlachia fled away as he 
realised that he would be killed. Rotokritos did not want to be far from his 
lord any longer. He kept fighting close to him and showed his affection. 
Polidoros left. He did not remain because he had two bad wounds. He 
entered the city feeling very distressed, with a serious injury near his 
forehead and another on the front of his chest. (1/99) 
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All through the day the battle caused many deaths. The man who won 
now, lost later. Evening came on with the trumpets sounding for them to 
stop so that the slaughter should cease for then and come to an end. Each 
army drew back to its own ground. Everyone stood fully armed for the 
whole night. 

The slaughter stopped for the moment, and each left his enemy in peace. 
The king summoned Rotokritos to approach, and spoke lovingly amid 
tears./29 He said, 

(King) *You rescued me when I was as dead. Today you gave me my 
life. Since I have experienced such an action and such help at your hands, I 
wish to share with you the cities which I rule, and for you to be always with 
me. When I die I want to leave you as my child and heir to everything.’ 

(Poet) When Rotokritos heard, he courteously knelt. With wisdom and 
prudence he began in this wise, 

(Rotokritos) *Lord, keep your kingdom for yourself. Today you owe me 
no debt./?!! If I came to fight for you and for the city, I did this because 
your cause was just, not for gifts. Since I was reared and took up the lance I 
have always loved what is just. Do not consider this a debt. The injustice of 
the King of the Vlachs is such that, as far as I am able, I shall pursue and 
kill him. My life I shall willingly put in the balance to die joyfully at any 
opportunity for the just.' 

(Poet) The king took him in his arms, looked him in the face, but did not 
recognise who he was.(!220 

Soldiers had removed their helmets and the two armies were at rest. 
Many had been slain on that day, and bad news was brought to both kings: 
eight thousand one hundred were lost from the Athenian army, the dead 
filled plains and mountains; the King of Vlachia lost another ten thousand. 
The monarchs were in exceedingly great sorrow. They were saddened 
because whoever loses his army, also loses his wealth. 7230 There was no 
difference between one and the other, although the army of Vlachia was 
larger. In kindly fashion one sent a message to the other that they should 
spend twelve days without fighting for the troops to recover, for the 
wounded to be healed, and for the bodies of the many dead to be buried. 
They made this treaty and waited for the days to pass and, until then, they 
remained at peace with each other. Rotokritos left the first evening. He went 
and disarmed to rest his body.?*) He thanked his destiny for her great 
favour in bringing the opportunity of rescuing the king. He hoped that with 
time the king's anger would pass, and that he himself would see what he 
desired before he grew old. 

Let us leave him to his frequent sighs and let us go to the king, who kept 
wondering who had helped him with gracious valour; in what country had 
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such a noble warrior been born? He had looked him in the face but not 
recognised who he was, as he had no mark or distinguishing feature.(!250 

During that time, before the twelve days had come to an end, a trumpet 
was heard. They saw a knight admired throughout the whole world enter the 
camp of the Vlach king. He was called Aristos, an invincible lion. He had 
Death in his sword, Haros in his lance. This man was the nephew of King 
Vladistratos on the female side, and was feared throughout the world. He 
had set out from the land of the Franks and come to help the king and not 
leave him alone in such need.760 He dismounted, went to his uncle and 
kissed him on the hand, giving him much joy on that day. The king rejoiced. 
All the others rejoiced. The army went wild with loud shouting. The king 
formed a plan to end the war, the bloodshed, the slaughter which everyone 
feared, and to make a treaty, if perchance the King of the Athenians would 
be willing to listen; he should find the best warrior in his whole army, who 
would arm himself and prepare to go down to the plain, 779 fight with 
sword and tilt with lance against Aristos, the beardless warrior; their dispute 
would depend on these warriors, and the two would settle it with their arms; 
the terrible slaughter of the armies, which filled the plains and hills with 
corpses, would cease. But first he spoke to Aristos to test his willingness as 
he was the one who would expose his body to danger. As soon as he heard 
it, Aristos said, 

(Aristos) ‘My king, no sweeter sound has reached my ears.28 I have 
not come here to sing and amuse myself. I have come to fight wild beasts, 
to test men and to bloody my sword on the chests of foes. Aristos was never 
afraid of war. Do not delay, O king, let the messengers go. The passing of 
this day seems to me a thousand years.’ 

(Poet) On hearing this, his uncle was all joy. He sent his wisest 
counsellors to speak to the king. At that time Iraklis was absent from his 
army. He had gone to the city for business, and they too went there.(290) 
They found him on his throne and when they had done obeisance they told 
him discreetly what they wanted and what they sought. The king, on hearing 
such a weighty message, gave himself to reflection and was unwilling to 
decide. He said to them, 

(King) ‘Tell your king that when he meets with me I shall give a reply to 
what you have said. I cannot make a decision immediately on what he has 
mulled over for a long time; for all we rule over, cities, villages, riches, 
would, I see, go into the balance at that time.” The kingdoms of the two 
of us would be hung on a cotton thread — this is a serious business. I shall 
examine it this evening and consider it carefully so that I take the wisest and 
best decision. I shall certainly give my reply on the matter tomorrow 
evening. I cannot reach a decision in such a short time.’ 
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(Poet) With these sage words he dismissed them, and when they left he 
immediately summoned his counsellors. When they came to the palace he 
sat them down around him and looked at them carefully two or three 
times. ^?/? His gaze travelled over the faces of them all with that regal 
authority of which the palace stood in awe. He indicated that he desired 
silence at that time, and that all should hear the news and what the matter 
was. When he saw them holding their breath in silence and fearfully waiting 
for what he wished to tell them, he said to them, 

(King) *Advisers, today a very important message was brought to me 
from the Vlach king and it has caused me worry and much confusion 
because this matter is more serious than any other so far.!??) He proposes 
that there be no other trial of the dispute between us, but that we should 
appoint one person to decide it. I should send one for us and he would send 
another, so that we settle our terrible dispute with lance, sword, and iron 
shield, and a just decision be reached, as is fitting. I have a weight on my 
heart and a great worry. Aristos has come from the land of the Franks and is 
here for certain. During the whole period they have been fighting us, his 
uncle, I think, has sent men to go and find him./33 He has been absent for 
some time. He was in other parts, in other cities, wandering in foreign lands. 
You must know that the rejoicing that occurred yesterday in the Vlach's 
army was because of this news. You can be certain that Aristos has now 
come to cause torment and fear for our city. He is a marvel, praised by all. 
Whoever sees him trembles in fear and hides. Long have I heard many say 
that in his heart is the vein of manliness./74% I have heard others who fear 
him say that he was thirteen years old when he began to fight, and now he 
must be twenty-two. Consider his worth. Whom do we now have to match 
him in arms? For this reason the Vlach dared to announce that he no longer 
wishes to fight us with large numbers, but that I should choose one man 
from the army and he another (and this Aristos will be his man, without a 
doubt); when one of the two is victorious by killing the other, the king who 
suffers the loss will relinquish the field.55) He shall put his destiny and I 
my fate on to the scales to be weighed, while we fear and tremble. He has a 
wild beast in his hands whom he commands as king. For this reason he 
makes us a proposal. For this reason he threatens us. And now whom do we 
have? In whom can we hope? Indeed, the other day I saw great and small in 
battle, but only in Polidoros did I have full confidence. Now I fear lest he be 
lost, lest Haros take him, as he has two wounds and is on the point of death. 
All the doctors said yesterday that he cannot be healed.’ But even if he 
were well, my heart would be very afraid to place my wealth and power on 
his strength, because the name of Aristos is exceeding great and I see a big 
difference between one and the other. 
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‘I do not know what to say or what to decide, or what message I shall 
give to the king in this. My fear, my confusion, now increases. A decision, 
more serious than ever before, must be taken.’ 

The counsellors remained dumb and looked at each other. No one was 
able to give a reply to this.”3” But one, who was called Fronistas, was not 
afraid. Standing upright, he said to the king, 

(Counsellor) *My lord, this day will be called brilliant for us, as we have 
been brought this wonderful message that all our differences will rest upon 
the hearts of two men, and the battle will recede from many and enter a 
small ground. And are you concerned in your thoughts about a brave man? 
By your leave, Your Majesty, do you know whom you resemble? That 
person who loses himself in his good fortune, who does not realise that he is 
swimming in a fountain and says there is no water in it./38% Where shall 
you find such strength, such manliness and grace as the lion, the wild beast, 
the foreign warrior who is fighting for you, who seeks justice for you and 
who never leaves without striking a mighty blow? He harbours enmity, 
malice and great hostility towards the Vlach. His aim and purpose is to 
avenge himself upon him. This man you have with you. He bids you 
command him, and do you stand there watching indecisively? Let the horses 
be saddled! Let us mount and go to the army! And act quickly on what you 
see!?(1390) 

(Poet) On hearing Fronistas’s words the king said to him, 

(King) ‘What you think you have in your possession is far from you. 
Take a firm hold on it! When your hand opens, it is full of fresh air. Is what 
this warrior has done for us without the favour of a reward, not enough? Is it 
not enough that he rescued me when I was in danger of losing my life; and 
that if he had been absent the other day I would no longer be in the world? 
Are these things, Fronistas, that are beyond recompense, not enough? But 
you are saying that I should send today to fetch him,“ and that he should 
come to put his body into great danger in order to rescue me and you and 
the rest? Who has the tongue to utter that message, so full of death, wounds 
and so much blood? And should that warrior take such a vile reward as 
recompense for what he has done for us? I prefer death for myself and all 
my army than in my old age to enter on the road of ingratitude. So what you 
have in mind and consider easy is troublesome and difficult because you are 
abandoning what is proper. *!0 

‘Let us mount and go to the army in order to calm our minds, which are 
now disturbed. Let us take good counsel and examine the matter wisely. In 
such a difficult concern we must not be hasty.’ 

(Poet) Forthwith he swiftly mounted with the wise men, neither wanting 
nor seeking food or drink. They had diverse discussions among themselves 
to choose the least dangerous course. Aretusa too learnt of the great torment 
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that her father was in because of the message.// ^?) Sobbing deeply and 
shedding poisoned tears, she and Frosini spoke plaintive words, 

(Aretusa) *Now my father knows, now he sees and realises how 
advantageous it would have been to have Rotokritos in the city. When there 
are men who are worthy and possess valour and wisdom, a ruler should not 
exile them or he will regret it. If Rotokritos were here in this city how much 
more useful he would be than those of nobility and wealth!’ 

(Poet) These were Aretusa's words and thoughts. But let us leave her for 
now and go to her father, ^^) who came to his armies, dismounted and sat. 
His counsellors stood round him, and he began to speak to them about what 
he should do, what he should say, what counsel he should take, and what 
reply he should give to the Vlach king before evening came. No one was 
concerned about food. Confusion nourished him, and in his stomach there 
was pain which touched his heart. Midday passed, and while they were 
talking there was a clatter some way off and they heard a man's voice. It 
was Rotokritos, who was very concerned to ask, for his own information, 
whether they would fight on the morrow./*# He found the king very 
troubled. His counsellors were sitting looking at each other. When he learnt 
the reason for the king's concern he seemed to soar up, full of joy. He went 
before the king and did obeisance as a servant. He no longer remembered 
his torments and exile but he grieved to see the king worried and in such 
confusion. Very astutely he began his address, 

(Rotokritos) *Famed and worthy king, greater than all others, lay aside 
what is troubling you.“452 You should have prayed for the proposal for 
which, I have heard, the Vlach is awaiting an answer, not be worrying about 
it. Who else besides yourself has brave soldiers, everywhere feared, and 
battle hardened? The least of them is the equal of the greatest and bravest of 
the other army. Every day I see who is worthy, who is brave, who fights 
better and seeks honour. But from them all you have one knight of great 
distinction, and him you can send into battle without fear. 6? Although, as 
I observed, he received a wound in that battle a few days ago, it would be 
small, I think. And if it is small and insignificant enough not to hinder him, 
he would not turn back in the face of a hundred deaths.’ 

(Poet) He was asking about his friend. He desired to know his condition 
and how he was faring because he was very worried and tormented by 
concern for his wound. For this reason he spoke cunningly in order to learn 
of his health. The king listened in gratitude. With loving words he sat 
Rotokritos beside him. 47? He said to him, 

(King) ‘My son, today the hour has come for my body to be enslaved 
and the city lost if, as the Vlachs propose, I am willing to stake all our 
disputes and conflict on two men. I see and realise that I do not have a 
soldier for such a contest. I know this full well. The warrior of a few days 
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ago, my son, whom you praise so highly for his bravery and skill, is lying 
with a terrible wound to his head. Yesterday the doctors were saying that his 
dizziness was increasing, ^? and all concluded that he would die and never 
again hold lance or sword in his hand. Hence my displeasure and fear of 
today's message. I hold it better to fight the Vlach with my entire army.’ 

(Poet) In his heart Rotokritos lamented and wept. He stopped talking, 
and his face clouded over when he heard that his good friend was in a bad 
state, lying alone on his bed in danger and that he could not help him as he 
desired. Nevertheless, he concealed all this, discreetly hiding it, and replied 
to the king, 90 

(Rotokritos) ‘Lord, do not fear about this grave message. Accept my 
proposal and give a reply to the king without delay — do not let this day pass 
too — that you are willing and happy to allow the differences between you to 
be decided by two men. If you regard me as a worthy servant, give me this 
task, for me, by myself, to get a result, although I am wrong to say this 
among so many warriors, so many mighty soldiers with hearts of lions (^500 
who are superior to me in strength and skill. My desire and my wish to 
serve you are so great that they make me speak. I realise my error. I ask 
pardon from you all for what I am saying. If, indeed, O king, you are 
willing to put your hopes in me, entrust the task to me from now on in 
regard to what I have told you. My trust is not in bravery but in your 
lordship's just cause in order to prevent injustice from passing unavenged.' 

(Poet) The king did not let him speak on. He leant down and, taking him 
in his arms, embraced him.!5/0 He said to him, 

(King) ‘My son, what you have said today has complemented and 
confirmed everything that has gone before. You saved me from slavery with 
your valour when the Vlachs wanted to take me as their captive. That day 
you caused those in my army who were fleeing to make a stand, sword in 
hand. Every day you did not fail to aid me, noble warrior; you gave me 
much assistance right from the beginning. But today more than ever you 
have given me what I desired, and you are my child from today on.'/520 
Understand what I am telling you: regard me as your father, and I shall hold 
you as my dear child in the palace. And if with you I win what I seek, you 
will be heir to whatever I possess. Choose every kind of weapon, a horse 
and a lance from all here, as I am told that the enemy is a mighty warrior; 
although, from what I have seen and know, he is no match for you. I have 
no fear in such a contest.’ 

Rotokritos spoke to him again, 

(Rotokritos) *My lord, do not delay announcing your decision quickly to 
the other king.(/53? It is not good to postpone such an important task. Bid 
him equip his soldier and name the day for the encounter so that I may 
know it, for I desire it greatly and am impatient. My heart rejoices within 
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me, my hand grows strong, and today I feel manly vigour in my body, for I 
think I can already sense victory and the city's being quickly freed from its 
sufferings.' 

(Poet) O Aretusa, if only you knew that a wondrously fair and bright day 
was dawning and that your father was softening!/5*) You are in the 
dungeon, weeping day and night. You do not ask about the battles, you do 
not inquire about the war, but your father and Rotokritos have formed a 
great friendship, and soon he will undertake to free you from prison. And 
you, unfortunate Pezostratos, if only the message had come for you to go 
and embrace him beneath his tree; your pains would cease, your suffering 
would end when you saw such a son, whom you thought lost. Polidoros, if 
only you knew and someone had told you so that your wounds might heal 
and you might leave your bed!/5* The doctor is at your side but you are 
looking for others. That is why you are tortured and in danger. But if the 
heavens are willing and destiny gives her aid, he will come and quickly find 
you and cheer you up. On these matters I keep silent for now and pass to 
other concerns, more grievous and more important. 

The decision had been taken and the message received. The two armies 

felt great, boundless joy. Three days passed, and on the fourth both made 
preparations all night, starting from evening.(!?9? For the whole night the 
king gave Rotokritos advice. He spoke and gave him instructions on the 
tasks of fighting, when to thrust with his sword and when with his shield; 
and to look for ways of parrying a blow; what sword thrusts wound, what 
pose a threat, what deceive one's opponent, what confuse him. For every 
tactic the king mentioned Rotokritos knew four, because he had valour and 
skill from his mother's breast. So too the Vlach spoke to his nephew 
according to his lights, advised him and did whatever he could;/5” what 
blows deceive, what blows are effective, and which ones trick and terrify 
without striking. But Aristos had little need to hear of this. He knew where 
he was striking when he dealt a blow. 
The two warriors rose at early dawn, and in the armies and in the throng a 
mighty cry arose. Each force anxiously armed its warrior. Each king felt 
pain in his heart, and they wept on seeing their kingdoms hanging in the 
balance and their wealth and possessions being decided by two swords.(!580 
With emotion the king armed Rotokritos. The flesh he had wished dead he 
encircled with steel so that it should not be harmed — observe the mighty 
change and how much the seasons can bring and cause, and have caused! 
He girt on him his fair sword. He gave him his lance and marvelled at him 
astride his horse. The important men of the city, the city's grandees, waited 
upon him here and there on either side. One held his steed, another adjusted 
the stirrup, because they placed all their hopes in his person. 39% 
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The two kings swear the oath. 


On the other side Aristos’s uncle did not let another minister to him at 
that time. He girt his sword upon him. He gave him his lance, constantly 
hoping and expecting that Aristos would win the victory for him. The place 
was chosen where they would fight, tilt with their lances, unsheathe their 
swords, wound their bodies and bloody their arms. But before they began, 
the kings had to swear an oath that they would hold as binding whatever 
happened to these two and would not fight or make war any longer. 

_ The awaited time and hour came for them to write with their hands what 
they had spoken. When day had fully broken they lined up their troops and 
the two came down on to the field with their armies. They had pen, paper 
and ink brought, and each put his hand to the treaty. Immediately this 
resolution was proclaimed and heard by all, rich and poor, good and bad: 
What you are going to hear is the treaty. From the two warriors who will 
enter the field unattended to wound with lance and cut with sword and kill 
the opponent, whoever today wins the victory,(°! the king of the one killed 
shall give up the war and he himself and his heirs will pay tribute forever to 
the other king, as the laws prescribe. He shall give him precedence 
wherever they may chance to meet, and the victor shall command the 
other 's army as he does his own. 

When all had been proclaimed, the two kings went on their knees 
weeping and began to swear,(/620 
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*By the stars, by the sky, by East and West, and by the earth which will 
dissolve our bodies, and by the burning sun, by the moon, by Selini, we 
shall never violate what has been ratified. What we have written we shall 
always keep intact and inviolate for as long as we live. And even when we 
die, our heirs will carry on what is in the document and what we have 
written.’ 

(Poet) When the two had sworn, they talked in a friendly fashion. They 
took each other, embraced and kissed amid tears.(/6?? Then they gave the 
terrible order for combat. The one army grew pale; in the other, men 
cowered and trembled. The kings stood and watched. Their hearts were 
exceedingly heavy as they saw their kingdoms depending on two men. 

Aristos had a large and powerful horse. In the two armies there was not 
another like it. It belonged to his uncle, who always rode it. No need it had 
for goad or instruction. There was not its like in the whole world, and it 
went into battle just as a wild beast or a lion."6*) Rotokritos was unwilling 
to change horses, but chose his own to take into battle. The two wore double 
armour, iron shields, and they stood waiting for the signal to fight. The field 
was full of horses, men and lances, watching and marvelling at the two lions 
— today two warriors who had no equal on earth would take up the challenge 
and fight. When they heard the first trumpet sound, their fair young bodies 
shook and swayed. One stood at one end of the field, the other at the 
opposite. The horses neighed, and their armour shone. Their hooves beat the 
earth and raised dust. They wanted to charge, they foamed and grew fierce. 
The tongues in their mouths chafed at the bits. Both one and the other 
became wild as lions. Their nostrils smoked, their ears kept twitching. They 
were impatient to start and sought to take off. 

The trumpet gave the second signal for battle. It seemed that death in 
Hades blew it, 669 that the sound itself was Haros and its echo all blood. 
The kings’ eyes brimmed with tears, and the armies trembled. At a single 
moment the two wild beasts started off in their rage, causing much fear for 
all on the field. The dust went high up to the clouds, the earth shook, the 
whole host shouted, cried, lamented, and the hearts of the two kings cracked 
like glass, not knowing what the outcome of the fight would be. They saw 
two golden eagles, ornaments of the earth; they knew that one of them 
would die today.(/67? Each often called on his destiny for the heavens to 
assist his champion. 

Just as when in mid-sea two winds suddenly rise and puffing with 
thunder do battle; they fight with the sea, they rage, they swell, they lift up 
the sea's foam to the clouds; one blows from the East, the other from the 
West; northerly strives to defeat southerly in combat; in such manner did 
the field thunder and the noise was heard in the mountains, when they 
struck the first lance blows on the chest. The lances shattered into a 
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hundred pieces which flew to the heavens and burnt. When they drew their 
swords, grasping them in their hands, they showed their worth, their ability 
and their skill. Just as the lightning bolt which ignites in front of the clouds 
and from there falls to the earth blasting towers and rocks, and descending 
with thunder from the clouds and moving with fire, turns trees into ash and 
pierces marble; even so those swords blazed and grew extremely hot. They 
thundered, flashed, bored and were lightning bolts.769? They fought 
mercilessly and struck without pity. Their horses jumped, neighed and had 
no rest. 

Rotokritos raised his sword high, aiming at the head, and brought it 
down with much valour. When Aristos, who was quick and an expert with 
arms, saw it coming down towards his nose, he raised his shield to protect 
it. But the blow did not leave him unwounded; it cut the shield, splitting it 
to half its length and slightly wounding his nose.77?) You would have 
thought that there was lightning in the sky and that the earth opened to its 
depths when Rotokritos struck with such force and rage. Quickly he tried a 
second blow at the same time, but when Aristos saw him raise his arm, he 
thrust his sharp sword as best he could and he found the spot at which he 
aimed very exposed, with the blow passing through his armour into the side 
of his breast. The other's destiny came to his aid and the blow missed its 
mark. He was slightly hurt but felt no pain. They were both wounded and 
bloodied.?7/? The kings trembled, the armies trembled, and bad news came 
now for one, now for the other. All, great and small, were grieved as they 
stood and watched. Each begged for victory for the one he loved. The 
horses went here and there, leaping and stopping according as their masters 
directed them. Sometimes Rotokritos seemed to be overcoming the other. 
Sometimes Aristos was considered the greater in arms. 

Just as the winds which are hidden in the bowels of the earth and try to 
escape from there with their mad blowing, 7?) while the earth holds them 
secure, allowing no escape; they rage and blow the more, becoming fiercer 
as they exert their strength to get out from the depths and when they get free 
they many times cause a mighty earthquake; even so the warriors fought on 
one side and on the other, trying to overcome in their terrible rage. They 
caused the earth to tremble in silence and the clouds to thunder. There was a 
mighty uproar where they fought. Every time the fight grew wild and fierce 
the hearts of the kings wept and lamented.'!7? Rotokritos seemed slower in 
his movements. Aristos showed himself quicker, aided by his horse. No one 
could choose the better of the two. Rotokritos's horse hindered him a little. 
Although it too was strong and quick, it was not perfect in every way like 
that of Aristos. But on the other hand Rotokritos had his manly strength. 
The rider made up for what his horse lacked. 
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The warriors began to bleed in one place and another but they felt no 
pain, no fear, no fatigue. 7*? They praised each other as they fought. They 
could not tell who of the two would win. Aristos said to himself, ‘Let 
destiny help and release me living from my enemy's hands.' Even so did 
Rotokritos make this prayer because he was in a more terrible contest than 
ever before. Although they were dauntless and had no knowledge of fear, 
they felt great anxiety about who of the two would win. Those who stood 
watching held their breath. Their mouths were silent, their eyes 
unblinking./75) They did not turn to look elsewhere. The terrible action did 
not let them glance to one side or the other, only to the spot where the 
dragons fought. No combat such as that has ever taken place in the world. 

Aristos wanted to see an end to the fight, as he had not expected to find 
such grave danger. Throwing away his shield, he gripped his sword, sharp 
as a knife, with both hands, raised it, and brought down a blow aimed at the 
head. He wished to cut the iron anvil in two.” Rotokritos drew back and 
advanced his shield to take the blow and avoid an injury. The sword went 
through it as though it had been wax. Half fell to the ground, the other half 
remained. The blow fell on the horse's neck and cut it in two. It would no 
longer look for chaff or fodder to eat. Rotokritos alighted from the saddle 
like an eagle. Dismounting, he stood and waited for Aristos, who, when he 
saw his worthy opponent on foot, dismounted from his horse according to 
the rules of chivalry.“”” He raged more than ever and grew fierce as a lion. 
He said to Rotokritos, 

(Aristos) *The day is departing from us, and, I confess, I hold it a 
disgrace that I have fought you for so long without defeating you. Summon 
up all your manliness! Muster your strength! I tell you that now I strike 
heavier than ever. On guard" 

(Rotokritos) *Do not be in great haste, Aristos. Before day turns to 
evening one of us will die and his king will lose. The sun is still high. 
Before it sets either my sword or yours will bring an end.'780 

(Poet) These were the only words they spoke all day. From then they 
began to fight again with sword in hand. They put the fear of death into all 
who watched them, so great was their ferocity as they fought. The breath in 
their mouths boiled like a furnace, and with it sparks flew from their eyes. 
Hearts did not have the strength, nor blood have the heat, to see them 
without cowering and silently trembling. Their swords, naked and bright, 
went up and down, and sparks flew from their armour like lightning, 7/9 
sending out rays, flashing, and cutting the air. The steel echoed in their 
mighty hands. The blows and the clash of armour were heard afar off, and 
the steel travelled up and down like lightning. But though it cut, thrust, 
wounded and scythed, they had no fear at all; it was the others they made 
fear. They held their swords at eye level, and each aimed at the other. The 
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blows sometimes bruised, sometimes cut deep. They struck and hit 
completely without mercy or compassion. They leapt about like eagles and 
found no rest.(/5?9 The steel of their armour came apart and lost its rivets, 
exposing their flesh and making their bodies bloody. The more their blood 
ran, gushing from a wound, the more their strength increased and gave them 
heart. Sometimes their swords clashed, sometimes they struck the void, 
sometimes a blow missed, sometimes they struck. The warriors had no rest 
at all. They jumped to right and left, and feigning to strike low, they struck 
at the head. Their armour fell, scattered on the ground in pieces. The blood 
of their flesh stained their swords.(/5/0 

The others neither knew nor were able to tell who might be the stronger 
while they fought. Their arms and legs flew like the wind, and blows struck 
like the sky's thunder. The army of the Athenians was anxious about 
Rotokritos, awaiting the dreadful outcome in fear. One who loves is always 
afraid, always in terror lest he lose since destiny often changes her mind. 
The King of Vlachia and all his army were also anxious when they saw his 
nephew covered with blood.(/520 Many women had gathered and were 
watching the valiant pair fight. They were afraid, they trembled, they beat 
themselves, they lamented and wept as they saw how the warriors were 
wounded and struck without pity. Just as when doves notice the sea angry, 
the East clouded, the West sullen, mist and rain gathering, and the sky 
growing black; the wind drives them from their nests and roosts; the 
elements are buffeted up and down and constellations rage; as the doves go 
to take cover they tremble and nestle down;/53) even so the women too 
cowered in fear and terror at the malice of arms and the commotion of 
battle. 

The piteous end began to draw near. You would have thought that 
heaven and earth were weeping. When the warriors saw evening coming on 
and the sun leaving them, both threw away their swords, seeking them no 
more. Grasping daggers they rushed in to fight at close quarters. Their short 
weapons they took up and they abandoned the large ones. No one 
approached to separate them, because the fight had to end with death./540 
Thus did the treaty and the previous terrible oaths state, that one of them 
should go to the cobweb-covered portals of Hades. They gripped each other 
in a clinch, wrestling with the left hand, striking with the right, in their 
search for a fatal spot on neck, face, breast, or stomach. A curse on such 
rage! Damnation on such fighting! With all his might Rotokritos let fly at 
Aristos a piercing blow directed at his breast but it narrowly went by its 
mark. When the other's hand missed, Aristos gripped it under his 
armpit./53) Not even the coupling of a windlass has so tight a hold as he 
had on that hand where he held it. The hand was captive in his opponent's 
armpit. Rotokritos exerted as much strength as he could to extract it, 
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holding the other's foot with his left foot, and with his right he supported 
himself, planting it solidly on the ground. With his free hand he pushed him, 
and with the thrust he caused the other hand to be released. 

They rushed together and clinched again. Again they struck, with each 
trying to throw the other to the ground.96 Their weapons struck and 
wounded their flesh. The kings stood watching with emotion and tears. 
Rotokritos dragged Aristos in front of him, but he drew close of his own 
accord, and in their scrimmaging they fell gripping each other. Blood 
flowed like a river from their wounds. Rotokritos slipped slightly, tripping 
on a stone, and Aristos struck him from above, wounding him. Rotokritos 
summoned his strength as never before. He gave Aristos a blow which 
finished him for good./57) The dagger thrust caught him below the 
forehead in the left eye while Rotokritos gripped him. It went through all 
the armour and penetrated his brain. His strength was at an end, his valour 
drained away. But he was not unavenged. Listen to what happened. At that 
moment he gave Rotokritos a blow which pierced his breastplate, his iron 
corselet, and, opening all his armour, reached his flesh below his breast in 
the area of his heart where the breath and life of humans is located.(’88 The 
steel penetrated some distance into his flesh and left him more dead than 
alive. Haros very nearly took him, but he lived and, with suffering and 
anguish, was cured. 


Rotokritos fatally wounds Aristos in the eye. 
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The kings ran up to see them, gripped with fear, and all thought that 
Rotokritos had lost. The warriors’ armour was removed, and it was 
immediately evident as to who was in the throes of death and who could 
recover. Just as a bud or flower stands fresh with beauty and grace in a field 
giving off much scent,/59) but a plough comes without pity, tears it up by 
its deep roots, and it immediately fades and withers with its beauty crushed; 
if it is red, it grows pale; if white, it blackens; if blue, it perishes 
immediately and yellows; it loses its beauty and scent, its grace and 
freshness; it straightway ages, withers, and no longer has its youth; even so 
was it with Aristos when his soul went out from him, leaving him without 
blood, white, pale, and faded. He was alive when they came up but he did 
not utter a word as his voice had gone before he himself died./9?) He was 
breathing. He turned and looked at the king, but he was not able to speak 
and say what he wanted. He raised his hand and embraced his uncle, letting 
out a groan as much as he was able. The Vlach wept to see such an eagle 
killed, transformed, unrecognisable, and rolling in blood. Holding him in his 
arms he kissed his lips as he stood waiting for him to speak and give him a 
message, but there was no strength in him or voice in his mouth. The time 
had come for flesh to become earth once more.” A seemingly plaintive 
look silently spoke the words, ‘Uncle, now I die.’ He expired immediately. 
His eyes closed. His limbs grew stiff, no longer alive. When his soul 
departed and left his body, a mighty thunderclap sounded in the sky. A dark 
whirlwind was seen encircling the youth’s dead body. 

The Vlachs wept, beat themselves, expressing their grief. When they 
approached they covered him with tears.!??) More than all, the king's face 
was distressed, crushed by a terrible cloud and fog. He immediately 
removed the armour from head and body, and sadly putting his mouth to 
that of Aristos he kissed him affectionately. He was inconsolable. He said to 
him, 

(Vladistratos) *Beloved boy, would that I had known that you were 
going to be killed for my sake! I would have given the king what he wanted 
from me — that and more, whatever I possess — rather than lose such a child. 
If I were to seek him (939 in southern and northern parts, in East and West I 
could not find him as nature has never made another.’ 

(Poet) He looked at the whitening face, closed eyes, cold limbs and 
glazed nostrils. The head and its blond locks were covered with blood. It 
sent out neither word nor speech from its lips. He tore out his beard and 
hair, lamenting him bitterly. He did not tire of uttering praises of such a lad. 
He did not regret the power he had lost, or the wealth, but he felt grief for 
such a youth and such a warrior.(/940 

Amid lamentation they lifted him up and carried him to the pavilion. The 
king mourned at losing such a man. When he had been taken, the king made 
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arrangements for his burial, and to have the corpse placed in a silver coffin. 
Master-craftsmen from the city made it immediately, quickly finishing it in 
a short time. Black letters were inscribed in the middle of the coffin giving 
the day and season of his death: ‘The mightiest man in the world lies buried 
here, killed today by another who himself died./9* The fault was that of 
destiny, not of his valour. He passed away and did not leave behind one 
better than himself.’ When the letters were written they immediately draped 
the coffin in black with skulls and raised it from there. Dressing the corpse 
with silver armour, they left a golden crown on the blond hair. 

The army of the king gathered. In tears, they escorted the corpse on the 
road with their lances dragging behind them as a sign of their pain and 
grie./?50 The king, in mourning clothes and without his crown, 
accompanied the remains when they had been taken up. Twenty sages 
whom he most esteemed, clad in black, lifted the corpse. Often they 
changed places, weeping at every step and showing their terrible grief from 
afar. Two thousand knights, the worthiest and most valiant, dressed all in 
black, went with the king. They circled the ground where the fight had 
taken place, with muted trumpets and muffled drums./9” The forsaken 
armour, bloodied as it was, they mounted on his horse and it led the way. 
Eight men, completely clad in black, escorted it, and the sight caused pain 
and misery to all. All the horses of the king proceeded sorrowfully along, 
and those who led them also wore mourning clothes. Four horses, 
deliberately chosen to walk in step, were kept apart to draw the catafalque. 
Above on the catafalque sat two men dressed in black, more haggard and 
afflicted than the rest./?99 While they were lamenting him, they spoke with 
saddened voice of his talents, his valiant deeds, and his graces. They were in 
front of the coffin and uttered words so sad that all who heard them wept 
bitterly. Turning towards the ground, everyone looked at the blood and 
glorified the dead man with much praise. He lay in eternal sleep, cold and 
senseless. You would have thought sky and earth pitied him. All wept and 
were comforted at that time, but there was a great intensity in the uncle’s 
grief. /?9) His eyes were constantly running, his tongue kept talking and at 
every step he went up and kissed the coffin. With saddened voice he said, 

(Vladistratos) ‘My beloved child, rise from there, and come to my aid! 
Choose from all my arms, a horse and a lance. Do battle with Death! Show 
your valour to stop him taking you! Aristos, how did you let Haros win? 
How will your good looks enter Hades to be defaced? Do not go 
complaining, let not your soul grieve, if I put you in such great danger. 
What I see I did not expect, but I thought you would win, because you were 
capable of fighting alone against thousands. Had I but known the grievous 
thing which now moves me to tears, I would have given all my cities and 
whatever I possess so that you would never come to harm. But I hoped that 
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such beauty would bring us both profit and great honour. However, since 
destiny willed it that you be slaughtered in this wise, do not go complaining 
when you enter Hades. 

‘A curse on the decision I made to come with my army from Vlachia to 
make war!??!) I have lost cities and villages, and am reckoned a slave. This 
does not grieve or sadden me. Time rectifies and pacifies everything. Many 
gain tomorrow what they lose today. But your passing, beloved child, brings 
me great pain. What death has taken from me, he will never restore to me.' 
He tore his beard and hair. He beat his knees. His lamentations caused pain 
to his friends and enemies. Four times they circled the field with him, and in 
the evening they all left, taking the dead man.???) They resolved to go to 
Vlachia for his burial so that folk from countryside and city should come to 
mourn him. 


PARTE 


Let us go to the other king, Iraklis, who, against all expectation, had 
overcome Vladistratos in the war. Let us tell of his agony, his sorrow and 
his grief. He thought Rotokritos dead and gone, since his blood had raced to 
aid his heart, of necessity leaving the rest of his body pale and cold. He 
remained like a stone with no sign of breath and at the time was thought 
completely dead. They saw him covered with blood, cold and pallid. They 
wept for him as if he were a dead corpse.? Neither the king nor the others 
considered him alive. The king's pain was great, and his sadness profound. 
He held him in his arms, kissing him amid tears. Very doleful and bitter 
were the words which he spoke to him, 

(King) ‘Alas, I have done you wrong, dragon and warrior; for my sake 
your youth was lost to no purpose. Would that I knew your country and 
where your people live, so that I could accompany you there to perform 
your burial. For me you encountered tortures and death, and you have left a 
perpetual wound inside me.?? If only you were alive for me to pay my debt 
by giving you my cities and wealth, whatever I possess.’ 

(Poet) He kissed him lovingly as he held him in his arms and moistened 
his face with frequent weeping. Amid this uproar Rotokritos revived a little, 
with his appearance regaining signs of life. So much blood escaped from his 
wounds that it had made him faint and left him cold all over; and the rest of 
the blood which remained in his body encircled his heart to increase its 
strength. ^? When he recovered a little, he lifted his eyes, turning his face 
lovingly to the king. He spoke to comfort him and kissed his hand. He told 
him to have a doctor brought quickly. The king was overjoyed, together 
with all the others, and sent word to the city for the best doctors to come. 

Before lifting him up to take him to the city they took the armour from 
his body to lighten it, and found seven wounds. About six they were not 
concerned, but the one on his breast alarmed and frightened them. (*? 
Calling the king to one side, all the doctors told him that there were fifty 
chances he would be lost and one that he would win; the spot was critical, 
and they held little hope because the blow had entered and penetrated the 
ribs. The king concealed his anguish in order not to frighten the wounded 
man, but he grieved that he would lose him. Boards were joined together 
with nails, and he was placed upon them. Great care was taken to make him 
comfortable so that he might not feel pain through being shaken, and he was 
conveyed to the palace. For the whole journey the king held one of his 
hands.6Y 

He was put to stay in the most beautiful gilded room, on Aretusa’s bed. 
He realised whose room it was as he was being brought in and he felt his 
innermost heart twinge with joy. He felt happiness that he lay on the scented 
bed where the lady who caused his torment had spent her days and nights. 
But when he remembered again where his delicately nurtured lady was now, 
lying and residing for his sake, he felt a knife wounding his heart. This he 
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did not show but kept it hidden within him.©2 However, he was comforted, 
taking it as a good sign, as he hoped that they would quickly be united. 

The doctors, pacing up and down, came and went. His wounds began to 
heal. Aretusa too heard and learnt the news that the enemy had left with all 
his armies, her father had won, the city had escaped slavery, freed from so 
much slaughter and expense, and that a mighty unknown warrior from 
abroad had fought on their behalf and emerged victorious.") She wept 
when she heard, but the news brought her little joy. Her hopes, her desires 
were elsewhere. She talked with Frosini about the report that the Vlach's 
army had retired in disgrace. 

(Aretusa) ‘But what joy can I feel,’ she said to her nurse, ‘when 
Rotokritos is far away in foreign parts? If only it had been possible, and 
chance had decreed it, that my tender companion had happened to be here, 
that he had entered the battle and conquered; that he had put an end to 
trouble so that good fortune could begin, ^? that my father's anger were 
turned to affection, and that his malice should cease and he should love 
Rotokritos. But another chanced to come, and my father regards him as a 
precious child. Alas, my exiled darling, if only you had known this, you 
would have flown like a bird and come to fight, to deliver yourself from 
exile and help me! But what benefit do the city's joys bring me? They make 
me suffer more, and my pain is keener. In the dungeon where I now live 
amid dangers I do not care about our gains, nor do I seek joy.?? My joy is 
far from here — who can fetch it for me? All I have is in Rotokritos's hands.’ 

(Poet) Poor girl, if only you knew that your love, your life and your joy 
were in your room, and that in the place where you used to lie, on the bed 
where you slept, the man who never leaves your mind was being healed. 
But let the seasons pass. Matters are drawing to a close and days of bright 
fair weather are dawning. The darkness brightens. The clouds cease. The 
winds grow calm. Summer’s heat begins.“ Your father's anger and rage 
fade, and now that good fortune is starting it will end in joy. 

The doctors came and went ten times an hour, and the king sent for the 
leading ones from another city too. Polidoros also was recovering. Very 
often, as his strength permitted, he would laboriously make his way to see 
the wounded man. And Rotokritos felt joy in his heart, taking a secret 
delight in what had befallen him. They talked together about many and 
various matters, and with this solace wounds and pain healed.?/? It was 
hard for him not to confess to his friend who he was, so as to comfort him. 
Secretly a strange love stirred in Polidoros's breast towards the sick man. 
He desired to hear him and went often to the palace to see how he was 
progressing and when he would recover. It seemed to be Rotokritos when 
he spoke to him, and he very often kissed him lovingly on the mouth. As 
though he realised it was his companion, he enjoyed always standing beside 
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him in this way./?% Very often he sighed and secretly wept as he 
remembered Rotokritos and his heart ached. In order to see why he was 
weeping, the wounded man asked him to explain, but he dissembled and 
said, 

(Polidoros) ‘I have a friend and brother far away in foreign parts. I see 
that in many ways he bears a resemblance to you; only your face is not like 
his. For the rest, when I see you, it is as though I were looking at him. He 
left here for no other reason than to visit places he does not know.’ (50 

(Poet) When Rotokritos heard from him how affairs were going, his 
heart within smiled but his lips kept silent. He did not want anyone before 
Aretusa to know who he was, and in this he was right; once she had learnt 
this on his admission, the others could find out and good fortune would 
begin. 

The doctors’ apprehension lessened. Every day they saw his wounds 
healing and they hoped for his recovery. In a few days they decided to give 
him proper food as they no longer feared that their labours would be 
lost.“42 This news gave much satisfaction and joy to the king, who heard it 
with pleasure. He did not deprive Rotokritos of his company for a single 
hour of the day or night. He was always at hand to cheer him. These and 
other remedies were bound to cure him. His lady's room, her bed, the king, 
and his friend were his medication. Doctors and drugs could not heal so 
well as their mouths as they talked to him.“°Y When he improved, dressed 
and took walks, the king used to hold him lovingly in his arms. When he 
saw him recovered he posed a question, saying that he desired to learn his 
name and what purpose had made him come to Athens at the time when a 
terrible war was beginning. Rotokritos replied to him, 

(Rotokritos) *My lord, since you ask, know that I am called Kritidis, 
and I have been long lamented in our home. When young I left my own 
country to go abroad, and I now wander in foreign parts both summer and 
winter.“© | left behind my mother, father and two adult brothers, who 
donned sad black when I left them. I have sent them no news for them to 
learn where I am. I wander high and low, through mountain and vale. I took 
the road abroad because of a maiden whom I loved and unexpectedly lost 
when she died for my sake. I wander day and night. I weep and lament. At 
times I fight with men, at times I kill wild beasts. I have wearied my body in 
torments more than any other, but here I found greater danger than ever 
before." I had no regard for my life as I value it little; but I had regard for 
you, Your Majesty, for you, mighty king, lest you be deprived of your cities 
and lose your power, and lest your eyes see much before you grow old. But 
since affairs have gone in this wise and we have killed the foe and the 
armies have fled, I feel great joy, joy without bounds within me. This is not 
because I have risen and now have my health, but because I have chased off 
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your terrible enemy. This comforts me more than anything else in the 
world.50 But as to what Your Majesty asks me — what reason brought me 
to your country — it is not now the time to tell you, but on another occasion I 
shall relate to you where I have been, and in what city I was born.' 

(Poet) The king had let him speak. When he saw Rotokritos fall silent, 
he began with a joyful and reassured countenance, saying to him, 

(King) *The cities I rule are rightly yours because to you I owe my 
possessions and life. From this day on, from this very hour, my powers, my 
cities, my wealth are yours./?) And if I have anything else in the world that 
takes your fancy, name it and I promise that whatever your lips say shall be 
done.’ 

(Poet) While he spoke he held him in his arms. You would have 
thought that the palace took joy and laughed. Rotokritos said to him, 

(Rotokritos) ‘My lord, as for your cities, your wealth and your powers, 
let them remain under your command as they were before. I ask for none of 
them. I wish only one favour, and I shall repay you for it while my life and 
strength last. I ask a great thing of you. Do not be displeased if my affection 
and temerity have prompted me to this.2 I understand that your child is in 
prison. You do not pity her. You have no regard for her. You do not hold 
her as your own. What I want you to do as a favour for me is this: announce 
to the imprisoned maiden that she should take me as her husband. If she is 
told the whole story, I think she will agree when she hears of the task I have 
performed for you. For her I came from afar. For her love I fought. Because 
of her even the enemy are afraid and still trembling. Now that you have 
heard my request, you have learnt the answer to your question, the reason 
which brought me to your country.?/% If you desire to have me always in 
your company, to make me your son and to be helped in your need, make 
her agree and consent to make me her spouse rather than seek another.’ 

(Poet) When the king heard this he became exceedingly anxious and 
did not let Rotokritos finish what he was saying. Taking his hand he 
lovingly addressed him, 

(King) ‘My son, today you have made me anxious, because I fear lest I 
cannot do what you ask. The imprisoned maiden thwarts my every attempt 
to marry her off.??) The reason why I have kept her in prison for so long 
and have shown such unrelenting severity is that she was unwilling to obey 
my wishes. She rejected every proposal of marriage and would not hear of 
it. She always persists in her sole resolution, which she never changes. She 
announces to me that she intends to grow old in prison. 

‘I wish she would now agree. I wish she wanted this and would become 
your wife and no one else's. I pray to heaven that what you ask be fulfilled, 
that what is wild become docile, and that what is heavy become light.23 
For I have no heir but her, and everything, cities and wealth, was destined 
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for her. If she agrees, what I desire will be fulfilled. Otherwise you will be 
in my place and she in prison. But I am told that she has become ugly, 
changed and unrecognisable, unkempt, squalid. In the first instance, I would 
like you to take the trouble to go to the dungeon to see her, as I am told that 
the flies are revolted by her. Suppose there is talk of marriage and we make 
her seek forgiveness, and then, my son, you do not like her when you see 
her;?*) you hold back, raise difficulties, feel shame and then you get up and 
depart — you would leave a weight in my heart, a terrible wound if when 
you saw her, you left to take another. So, first go and see her, and then 
speak to me. I shall do whatever I can on your behalf, beloved son. If you 
desire and want her, I shall immediately make an announcement to her. If 
she makes trouble, I shall not leave her alive. You shall be my son in 
respect of everything in my power because I owe you life and liberty.' 259 

(Poet) In reply Rotokritos spoke to the king — his eyes were dry but his 
heart wept: 

(Rotokritos) *My lord, for what you have said and what I have heard, I 
shall enter into eternal slavery to you. I have but one life. Do with it what 
you will. While I have breath I will be your willing slave. Your royal words 
have affected me in such wise that I have enrolled myself as your servant 
and lost power over myself. I shall not go to the dungeon. Let us take it that 
I have seen her. I want her as she is.?59 I desire her as she is. If she were 
totally blind, lame and with a crippled hand, I would regard other women as 
darkness, but her alone as day. In the foreign parts where I wandered, 
wherever I happened to be, I heard that no other woman had her beauty. I 
enrolled myself as her slave. I abandoned the past, and the pain that 
tormented me was forgotten. Such was the care I felt within my heart that I 
forgot the woman I had so suddenly lost. A great marvel it was, a signal 
event, that I desired her so much through the words spoken by others. ?/ 
Aware of my own strength and ability, I saw and realised that I was not 
worthy of her. I never went to seek out your country because I could not 
aspire to making such a marriage. But since luck willed that dry wood 
should flower, that in your love for me, Your Majesty, you should regard 
me as your son, giving me the choice of whatever you rule in return for the 
small and worthless favour you owe me, I have chosen what pleases me. Let 
destiny so will it that the idea I conceived prevail today.2® If the marriage 
is concluded and I fulfil my desire, I shall then tell of my city and parental 
estate. I shall ask another favour of you which I want you to promise: 
change the disposition and feelings you have adopted, and if she does not 
agree, I do not want you to be angry. Forgive her for whatever wrongs she 
has done you up to now. Release her from the dungeon where she is. Today, 
lovingly give her your blessing. As I chanced to hear the other day, you 
keep her in prison for a trivial matter; set aside this offence.?™ Let her be 
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with you, I shall rest content. Whether she accepts me or rejects me I shall 
deem myself rewarded. If she wishes to marry, let her take whomsoever she 
pleases. If, however, she cannot, or does not wish the burden of a husband, 
as we have seen with countless other women, do not take this badly or as 
such a serious matter. So let messengers go quickly and tell her, that we 
might know what the imprisoned maiden will say.' 900 

(Poet) The king wept to hear this. His great strife ended. There was pain 
inside him for poor Aretusa because for five years he had not considered her 
his daughter and he had neither wept nor felt for her. Now he recognised the 
callousness he had shown her. On a trivial suspicion he had become very 
cruel. He begged destiny to help him now, and that Aretusa should be 
willing to take the stranger as husband; that the imprisonment and terrible 
rage should end and that he should take her again in his arms.?/? 

He summoned two leading counsellors from among those who were 
most important in the palace, men wiser than the rest, and instructed them 
on what they had to do and how they were to tell her of the marriage 
proposal. On going to the dungeon they summoned Aretusa. When they saw 
her they wept and groaned heavily to see how their lady, the only daughter 
of a king, was on that day. She had no recognisable feature for them to tell it 
was her. She had become very pale, weak and dirty.??? After doing 
obeisance to her as their lady, they cautiously addressed her as they 
considered how they could tell her of the marriage proposal. They began in 
an indirect way, putting together prudent words as they described the state 
in which the city and the king had been, and how they had all narrowly 
avoided enslavement and the Vlachs had almost come to find her in the 
dungeon, take her as a slave, violate her, and leave their city ravaged and 
desolate: ‘But destiny came to our assistance. A stranger appeared to rescue 
the king, our city, and you.??) The king was saved, the city has escaped 
slavery, and your body has been saved from shameful mistreatment.' They 
related these details first and then proceeded to the subject at which they 
were aiming as they brought up the marriage proposal. Once, twice, three 
times they tactfully mentioned it. They tried to make her say that it was 
agreeable to her. When they stopped, the maiden wept and lifted her gaze 
piteously to them. She said, 

(Aretusa) *Has my father not grown tired of troubling me in my doubly 
unfortunate state, but wants to keep testing me?“ so often about marriage 
when he knows well he is wasting his effort as often as he proposes it? I 
prefer to meet the most horrible deaths than that a message ever come to me 
about marriage. If a stranger has come here to save the city, tell my father to 
give him the property that was due to me. Let him even now put the man on 
his throne and let him leave me in prison to die as a slave. Let him not make 
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me this proposal again. What he is doing to me is sufficient. He should not 
wish to put me to greater torment.' 50 

(Poet) They started again. They gave her advice, discreetly telling her 
that she should not wish to end her days to no purpose in prison and die so 
shamefully, to the misfortune of her father; she should reflect if what she 
was doing was succeeding; she should today take notice of what they were 
telling her; she should not act so wildly every time they mentioned it to her; 
the districts would rejoice, the palace would brighten, while now the city 
was full of tears and woes because of her; her father, her mother, would 
regain their youth, whereas now worry tortured them and though alive they 
were as dead. 60 

Aretusa dismissed them, not wishing to listen. She told them not to 
come again to tell her this, lest they force her to take a knife and plunge it 
into her heart to put an end to everything. The counsellors went and told the 
king. All were saddened and wept with him. They too wanted to bring about 
the marriage and give Aretusa to such a bridegroom, so that he would 
always be their lord and stay in the city. Everyone had taken a liking to him 
in the war that had occurred. 7? 

The king did not know what counsel to take. He reflected and formed 
the notion of killing her. He was not angry so much because she had 
rejected the others, but the man who had set out to die on his behalf — for 
her to reject him in this way without listening to the marriage proposal or 
anyone telling her about the suitor, the king could not tolerate that but 
wanted to execute her, consigning both her and her nurse to death. 

With bitter lips and confused tongue they told Rotokritos what the 
imprisoned maiden had said. At these words he felt a great joy inside 
him but his appearance revealed nothing of what pleased him. He 
recognised Aretusa's great faithfulness. He was secretly comforted and 
became all joy. He asked the king for permission to allow him to go himself 
to the dungeon and speak of the marriage; he would not take offence if 
Aretusa rejected him, but when he received her decision he would happily 
return; when he had talked with her once, he would not torment her further; 
if he saw she would not agree, he would not seek again; he would regard 
her as his lady for the whole of his life; her father should set her free out of 
love for him. In reply the king said to him, 

(King) ‘My beloved son, if only you could help me today with your 
tongue! Make her agree. Gain her willingness to consent to your marriage 
and to extinguish her anger. You helped me in the war. If you help me 
again, my gratitude both for this and for that will be great and boundless.' 

(Poet) Rotokritos set out. Let whoever is in love imagine how his legs 
strode, how his steps moved! He considered how he would address her, 
how he would deceive her, how he could disguise himself so that she would 
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not know him; he should not become tongue-tied, he should not sigh deeply, 
and his face should not change a hundred times and more. Even though he 
was dark because of being dyed, he nevertheless looked handsome and 
fairly proportioned. Although he had let his hair grow very long, it never 
lessened his good looks and fair appearance for her. He changed his voice 
and spoke with a deep tone. His tongue stuttered and would have deceived 
anyone.(^/0 

Today, you fortunate and fresh footsteps, you go to find milk and honey 
in a dungeon! In the place where the light of his eyes was hidden, a dead 
candle kept guard, and he was now going to light it. 

The counsellors followed in his tracks, but they did not know what he 
had in his heart. They stepped ahead and summoned Aretusa. They said 
what they wanted of her in fear because, after speaking with her earlier, 
they knew that Aretusa wanted no one. However, they plucked up 
courage to address her again, expecting to be dismissed this time as before. 
They said, 

*Lady, this will be a decisive moment for us. The stranger wishes to 
speak with you today. He wishes to learn your wish. Consider what you will 
do as it is shameful for you to die in a filthy dungeon.’ 

When she heard again what they wanted, she waited in a rage for the 
stranger to appear so that she could speak to him and tell him to go on his 
way; she would never turn to look at his face; “3% the marriage proposals 
and her great torment must stop; today she would give him an answer 
forever. Rotokritos approached the unfortunate maiden. When he saw her, 
his face was that of a corpse. His sight failed. His eyes became clouded. His 
mouth was dumb and no longer had a tongue. He leaned on the bars of the 
dungeon window. Fainting came over him when he saw her. Her father had 
previously sent her clothes. He had bidden her adorn and beautify herself, as 
well as wash,“ since he did not think it proper that she talk to the stranger 
in such an unrecognisable and unworthy state. But she kicked the clothes 
into the mud and stamped on them, saying, ‘I wish to wear the clothes that 
they have always provided for me.' She ripped them even more and 
remained in her rags. She put mud on her face and stepped into the putrid 
water. She made herself as ugly as she could and in her mind she formed the 
intention of being repulsive to the suitor so that he would not pester her. 

Rotokritos leaned on the window for some time. The elders witnessed 
what was happening.) He wept and grieved secretly without anyone 
noticing. He prudently endured, and cleverly concealed, everything. His 
heart inside him was being cut up. His limbs were trembling. His face grew 
pale and lost its blood when he saw the state she was in, and realised that 
for his sake she was enduring all the woes she had. Two or three times he 
attempted to address her but he did not know how to say it or in what 
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manner to begin. He remained with such an expression that pen, ink, 
tongue, hand, or paper cannot describe to you.4 

In time he summoned up courage and gradually began to speak to her, 
to regard and observe her. He said, 

(Rotokritos) ‘Lady, you know what I have done for you since everyone 
who has come to see you has told you. I rescued your father, your city and 
the rest of the populace, and putting myself into great danger I hung my life 
on a cotton thread to prevent the enemy from conquering you. I still have 
wounds in my flesh. The doctors, know well, raised me up from Hades.¢7 
But do not think it was for a reward that I put a foot into Hades — it was for 
you, whom I wish to join to myself in an eternal union and to make my 
spouse. I do not think that you will create a difficulty to such a marriage. I 
want and desire you as you are, in your present state. Give me a tender, 
loving reply. Leave the mud of this dungeon. Come and find a noble 
position and great wealth, so that a calm day may dawn for you and your 
much saddened parents may see joy.” 8% 

Aretusa held her face down. Her eyes kept looking straight at the mud, 
without regarding or observing him. Her tongue angrily began in this wise, 

(Aretusa) ‘My lord, desist from what you are saying. Stop talking, 
because you are tiring yourself to no purpose and only wasting your pains. 
The sun will sooner be without the glory of its light, woods without 
branches, plain without grass, sea without water, beach without sand than I 
will ever consent to making a marriage.“ Go! Spare yourself the trouble! 
Tell my father that I still keep in my mind what I told him. If he wanted to 
send you to such a battle, let him give a large recompense and great reward. 
But let him not send people to annoy me in my present state. Let him not 
make further trial of me in the matter of marriage, as I would more easily 
receive a hundred deaths than ever put upon myself the burden of a man. 
Summer and winter, this dungeon is my marriage, darkness is my husband, 
filth is my spouse.© The dungeon’s window is my city and estate. The 
putrid water comforts me and spiders are my company. In this wise I shall 
happily finish my life. I take joy and pride in whatever has befallen me. If a 
thousand years go by and another thousand pass, my thoughts will always 
be on the same thing. They will never turn or change.’ 

(Poet) Consider with what heart Rotokritos kept silent when he saw a 
noble lady so faithful. He could speak to her no longer, as he had no 
strength. The pain and the great joy made him almost demented./? A great 
marvel it is — how can it be believed? — that joy and sadness can accompany 
each other at the same time. But this was shown to be clear and true: 
Rotokritos felt joy and sadness at that moment. Joy he felt because he saw 
she did not deny him; sadness when he saw where she lay, where she slept, 
in what dwelling she lived, surrounded by filth, and because she gave up a 
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life of nobility and rejected the palace. At the time he could speak no further 
to her. Bidding her farewell, he summoned Frosini.^?) He approached the 
window and said to her, 

(Rotokritos) ‘Attend to what I am now saying to you. Tell it to your 
mistress as well.’ 

But before he spoke he secretly took off the ring and in his cunning 
furtively put it in her hand. He said to her, 

‘I do not want to stay longer to vex an anguished woman such as her or 
to tire her with words. I have given you this ring. Give it to her to take. 
Today let her examine it for the whole day and consider it closely. If she 
wants me, let her keep it; otherwise let her return it. Give it to the man at the 
window whom I shall send tomorrow. ^?) | shall not ask for her against her 
will — nature abhors this and often hinders unwilling unions. So the two of 
you should talk and examine it for the whole day. Let her consider the state 
to which her fancies have brought her, and the anger and hostility that her 
parents bear towards her because she does not wish ever to hear a word 
about marriage.’ 


The disguised Rotokritos gives the ring to Aretusa’s nurse. 


(Poet) Frosini took the ring reluctantly and so became an important 
messenger and matchmaker. When Rotokritos left, she went to Aretusa and 
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told her the message which her ears had heard.©#” She was holding the 
beautiful ring in her hand and while examining it carefully she said, 

(Frosini) *Daughter, if my mind does not today deceive me in what it is 
thinking — and a person can resemble another, as can also an object — this 
ring causes me great concern. It belongs, my lady, to Rotokritos without 
doubt. It is the one you gave him when he bade you farewell. Here are its 
markings. Turn and look at it. Just take it. Do not be afraid. Examine it 
again and again. It is the one you gave to Rotokritos, be sure of it.059) I 
cannot think how it came into the possession of the stranger, nor can I know 
how these matters may turn out.’ 

(Poet) Aretusa trembled to hear something so momentous. She took it 
in her hand. Her eyes saw that it was the ring with the precious sapphire 
which she had given Rotokritos from the window. Her eyes fixed on it to 
see it properly and they did not turn elsewhere to look at anything else. Her 
lips became white and her breath short. Her body grew cold. Her mouth was 
dumb.6 A thousand thoughts came to her. Her mind was confused and 
conjured up melancholy events of many sorts. At times her tears were 
hidden, at times they flowed down. At times her limbs were hot and at times 
they became chill. She had a thousand notions boding much ill for her. She 
became more changed and unrecognisable than ever. She thought she saw 
great danger afflicting the man whom she held more precious than any other 
in the world. In her mind she imagined him covered with blood and his 
body all wounds from head to toe.©”Y At times she thought that he was held 
in a dark prison, and at times that he had given up the ghost and was not 
longer alive. At times she thought that he had been found slaughtered in 
woods and wild beasts were gathering to eat him. This and much worse she 
pictured to herself in her mind, as a person does when beginning to go mad. 
She was very afraid, fearing and trembling all the more, almost dying just to 
think of it; because time had passed, a month more or less, since Rotokritos 
sent a message to his friend. ^5? This length of time combined with the ring 
— both were killing her and bringing her to death. No longer did she seek her 
nurse. She did not want consolation. She was torturing herself and she cried 
out, 

(Aretusa) ‘This is what is in store for me! This is what destiny is 
keeping for me! At the very thought of it I expire instantly and die a most 
miserable death. I cannot wait any longer. Tell the stranger, Frosini, to come 
to the dungeon so that I may learn what has happened to Rotokritos. My 
desire to know is sending me into a swoon until I hear how this man found 
the ring.9?? Rotokritos would never willingly give it away. He would 
sooner die and surrender his soul. Ill-fated life of mine, exceedingly 
tormented, what extraordinary news is it that awaits you? My mind today 
hastens me towards what I do not wish, to be told what is offensive to me. 
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My grieving heart is afraid to hear, but my mind hastens me to hear it 
promptly. I desire what harms me. I flee what solaces me, and I eagerly 
seek what I do not wish to be told. Nurse, I cannot wait any longer. Be 
quick, if you please. See that you inform the stranger as soon as possible.’ 

(Poet) In her heart the nurse wept and lamented as she thought that 
Aretusa's end was near. She was convinced that Rotokritos had died abroad 
and that she, in her misery, could not help. She said to her, 

(Frosini) ‘Daughter, abandon your eagerness for the stranger to come 
here now. Do not have gloomy thoughts. It is not what you dread. Abandon 
this great haste. If perchance there is something, he will not hide it from 
us.6/0 We have plenty of time. Forget the stranger for now, and I shall 
quickly get information from our guards.’ 

(Aretusa) ‘Nurse,’ Aretusa said to her, ‘what has happened has 
happened. It can never be undone again. In any case when trouble happens 
and the afflicted are slow to learn of it, is it any less grievous? But whether I 
learn sooner or later, the act that will afflict me has occurred. I am in a hurry 
and have no further patience. Give him the message quickly, I beg you, 
nurse.2 | cannot stand by while this day passes.’ 

(Poet) Frosini acted immediately and the message was sent. Rotokritos 
chanced to be with the king, and when the monarch heard it, his limbs felt 
much joy at something so remarkable. He said to Rotokritos, 

(King) ‘Since she is in a hurry for you to go back so that she can speak 
to you, she is now giving proper consideration to your words and my 
messages to her. I think matters will turn to the good. She has consented to 
our wishes. Go quickly. Conclude this matter with discretion.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos, who knew the reason that had caused Aretusa to 
summon him to come in haste, would not take a companion, but went alone. 
When he arrived, he found her as one mad. When he approached the 
window, Aretusa began talking to him boldly and looking him in the face. 
There was no longer anything to restrain her. She was not ashamed; her 
woes had expelled shame. She revealed what she had been hiding. Her 
desire to learn quickly whether Rotokritos was alive or lost and dead made 
her feel faint. She began cunningly in order to make him start talking 
and to discover where and how Rotokritos was. She said, 

(Aretusa) *I have one favour to ask of you before I speak to you and 
decide anything about a wedding and marriage. Where did you get the ring 
which you left in Frosini's keeping? Who gave it to you? At what 
goldsmith's was it made? Do not think it odd if I ask you such a thing. I can 
tell you who made it and where it was. Both its sides are distinctive. Some 
time ago I lost it and I shall tell you how it happened. One day I was in a 
garden with other women. Holding each other by the hand, we danced many 
times. In the merriment of our play we lost four rings between us. This one, 
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be sure, is certainly mine. Even at a distance it can be seen to fit my fingers. 
For this reason I beseech you to tell me where you found it, who gave it to 
you and how you came by it.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos felt great turmoil in his inner heart at what she was 
telling him.© He realised her passion and perceived her woe, because she 
spoke amid many tears from her eyes. However, he still remained strong, as 
he wanted to keep his secret. He was waiting for the morrow to reveal 
himself. Despite the many proofs that the poor girl had given of her faithful 
love, he was looking for even more. He said, 

(Rotokritos) ‘Lady, for your information I shall tell you where I found 
it, as I see your eagerness and desire. But this evening I beg you to excuse 
me. I cannot tell the story. You shall hear it tomorrow.©” | feel a very great 
heaviness in my head, but tomorrow you will certainly learn what you ask 
of me. Expect me early, before day breaks fully, and I shall give you a true 
reply to what you have said to me. Tomorrow I shall tell you where I found 
it so that you may know how it came to be mine. But come now, resign 
yourself. Retreat from the stand you took. Gladden the heart of your father, 
your mother and myself, since for love of you I came here, to parts foreign 
to me.’ 

(Poet) She beseeched him to leave that for now and simply tell her 
about what she was asking; if it were possible, let him speak and not 
wait for the morrow; the foreboding afflicting her weighed heavily on her; 
she must certainly find out promptly who the thief was who caused the ring 
to be lost from her hand. 

As Rotokritos looked at her, his joy increased that his lady had so much 
love for him. He spoke to her again. To lighten her pain he told her that at 
dawn he would reveal to her what she required. He said farewell and 
departed, leaving Aretusa as though dead from the foreboding afflicting her. 
(69) She passed a whole night of agony in the dungeon, with her thoughts 
and pains casting her into madness. She kept shifting from one side to the 
other, beseeching the stars, the sky and the sun that the stranger would not 
tell her what she was thinking and what she was pressing with all her might 
to be told. For the whole night she kept asking Frosini, who held her in the 
embrace of her arms. At times she recovered from her faint, at times she 
was a corpse, at times alive, and at times dead.” To her it seemed a long 
age before that night passed. She conceived myriad unhappy thoughts in her 
mind. It was wondrous that her sighs did not set her alight as they were 
seasoned with fire and flame. 

That night Rotokritos did not sleep at all. He wanted to go when dawn 
came, to tell his lady that he was her faithful slave and subject, so that her 
pains and sighs should cease. But before he revealed himself, he wanted to 
test her once more to see if she would feel sorry and sigh deeply for him.7/2 
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He eagerly waited for when day should break for her to prove still further 
her great fidelity. It was hard for him seeing how she had ended up for his 
sake and how faithful she had been. Yet he was still not satisfied. He would 
hide the situation from her by announcing his death in order to see if she 
wept. These are the fruits of love, this is the affliction of passion. In this 
wise it tortures lovers with such woes. How much had Rotokritos seen and 
still he was not satisfied that poor Aretusa was faithful.7") Again he wanted 
to be certain by making trial of whether she loved him or would change her 
mind. 

It is wrong, Rotokritos, for you to do this. Take care lest you kill her 
with such unjust acts. You see how she is, but you still do not believe. What 
greater signs do you seek of her? She renounced wealth and nobility for 
you. Her lips are always bitter, her eyes full of tears. She lives with 
misfortunes. She is nourished with woes. She has now been five years in her 
filthy dungeon. She has rejected marriage proposals from kings, together 
with their wealth. For this reason her father has become enraged with her. 
And do you still wish to examine her? Do you not know her? If you try her 
further you will do a great injustice. The wise say well: love creates fear, 
and a person who loves returns to the same thing a thousand times. Though 
a man see a thousand signs, though he know that he is loved without guile, 
he still has no rest; he talks and keeps asking and testing the woman he 
loves, to see if she loves him, and he is always wondering."*) Though he 
stay all night with her in his embrace, when he rises, passion's torture racks 
him. He thinks he has lost her and she has renounced him. All day and all 
night he trembles in fear, always seeking a weighty proof from the one he 
loves. This mad concern tortures him often. 

Rotokritos knew and saw clearly the faithful passion which the maiden 
felt for him. What other greater sign did he still expect? He saw very much, 
he knew very much but he still was not satisfied. 7?! There was just one 
thing missing: he conceived the idea of saying he was dead to see what she 
would do; he would keep her in this deadly agony for a short time, and then, 
full of joy, he would say that he was now alive. But this proved to be 
salutary. The two emotions, joy and sorrow, would mix together into a 
union. If he had revealed himself when he entered the city, Aretusa in her 
joy would not have survived a single hour. This has happened to many: 
through sorrow they have been saved but through joy they have died and 
suddenly expired.79) This was also a great help for Aretusa. Her ears first 
heard of Rotokritos's death; when she then recognised him and he appeared 
before her alive, her sorrow aided her, and she did not suddenly perish. So 
the trial proved to be a help and on this occasion was a crucial medicine. 

With daybreak the hour and time came for Rotokritos to reveal the face 
he was hiding. The dawn appeared full of joy, scattering dew and displaying 
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signs of gaiety at that time." Grass came up on the ground, shrubs 
flowered and from the sky’s bosom the north wind blew sweetly. The coast 
was bright, the sea slept, and a pleasant tune was heard in the trees and on 
the waters. Bright and full of joy, the day came. The East laughed and the 
West showed its pride. More than ever, the sun adorned his rays with 
splendour, bringing beauty to all the hills and plains. With sweet song the 
birds flew low. On the branches of trees they united and kissed.” They 
matched off, two by two, at the onset of the warm weather. They too 
celebrated unions, marriages and joy. The fog scattered. The mists 
disappeared. Many signs of joy appeared in the sky, where all around 
clouds, as though gilded, were brighter than ever in their finery. The sad 
nightingale no longer sang of its woes but happily flew about in the 
company of other birds. The city's alleys laughed and the streets showed 
their pride. Everything secretly felt joy and revealed it. 799 

Two beautiful birds flew into the gloomy dungeon where Aretusa was, 
and sang sweetly. Many times they flew low over Aretusa's head, and you 
would have thought they were predicting great joys. Still singing they flew 
out of the dungeon in an embrace with their beaks entwined. The nurse, 
who, at her age, was wise and had heard and seen much, had the notion that 
these birds, joined in this way, predicted great happiness and were a sign of 
marriage. She said, 

(Nurse) *Aretusa, know that I take it as a very fair omen that the birds 
came above your head. It is a sign of your marriage and may the hour be 
auspicious! Look! Set your mind on all that portends good. For how long, 
daughter, are you going to sit in the dirt to reject all the marriage offers 
brought to your father? For how long are you going to continue waiting for 
Rotokritos? You are not leaving this dungeon while you live unless you 
agree to your father's wishes. Do not wish to attempt the impossible./5/0) 
Though a thousand years pass, you will not make him your spouse. While 
your father lives he will not come to your lands. If your father dies, he will 
leave an order that his successors too should keep Rotokritos in exile. So, 
my lady, give up the notion you have. Convince yourself that your husband 
will be the stranger who fought and saved the city. Say that you want him 
and we shall have happy times.’ 

(Poet) When Aretusa heard this she beat herself in front of her nurse 
and her old pain began once more.9?) She said to her, 

(Aretusa) *Nurse, you still cannot be silent about these things. You 
bring them up again and, as I see it, you are bent on my destruction. If all 
the elements were to unite and take counsel together to create a man in 
whom no one could find fault; if he were sole king, ruler of the universe; if 
he were to ask for me as wife and seek me as spouse; and if my father were 
to announce this marriage proposal and now give me cities and wealth, I 
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would prefer to have just a small hope of Rotokritos than as queen of the 
universe to take pride in another man.??? You too, Frosini, still worry and 
press me as if the misery and agony which torture me were not enough. 

*This day, when dawn comes fully, we shall see what news and account 
the stranger will give me. If Rotokritos is lost, you will see what I shall do — 
I shall plunge into my heart a knife as the bridegroom for my marriage. For 
the birds which came in company together are a sign that I shall soon be 
married in Hades. I think that Rotokritos has died in foreign parts and his 
soul has come to find me in order to unite with me. 54" Although he is in 
Hades, he remembers and desires what we promised together at the 
window. The two of us will soon unite. That is what the two birds signified 
when they entered with their sweet song. At the very moment I hear of his 
death I shall take a knife to kill myself and our marriage will have occurred. 
This is what was meant by the birds coming to me by night — our marriage 
will take place in the web-filled caves. You are talking nonsense when you 
speak of bridegrooms. As I see it, you are taking things in reverse.@5” 
Before this day goes and another passes you will see how these marriage 
proposals will turn out. You will see what I devised and conceived in my 
mind, and how my marriage will occur far from my father. I shall receive 
my marriage crown in Hades. Haros will be the witness, worms the dowry, 
and my grave the notary. Cobwebs will be my ornaments, the black earth 
my palace, the filthy dust my marriage bed. As father and mother in that 
place of darkness, the shades of the dead will give me their blessing. 99? My 
soul will rejoice, completely joyful in Hades, when it unites with Rotokritos 
to be together for always.' 

(Poet) Amid this turmoil her night had passed. The day lighted up and 
the sun's rays came. Rotokritos did not want to wait longer, but hastily set 
off to meet the imprisoned maiden. He set about opening the dungeon, for 
he had the key. He found her covered with filth and dirt, and muddy all 
over. He grieved, felt sorrow and was mortified when he saw to what state a 
lady had been reduced for him.” But he still kept it secret, not revealing 
anything, as he wished to make another small trial of her. The city's leading 
men were with him, but he did not want to bring them into the dungeon. He 
entered without companion so that what he and Aretusa might say in 
counsel together would not be heard; the matter would proceed secretly; no 
one would hear until they went to the king to ask his pardon and, seeking 
his blessing as good children, be given permission to unite as man and 
wife.(580) 

When he entered the prison, Rotokritos began to talk to her. He looked 
at her lovingly and said, 

(Rotokritos) *Hear what you asked me to tell you — where I found the 
gift which I left here for you. It is today two months since I was in some 
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woods in the vicinity of Egripo; wild beasts came out to devour me but I 
fought and killed some of them; most of them ended up dead by my hand. I 
escaped with difficulty. While I was fighting I did not expect to be saved 
from them. But destiny came to my aid, the stars took pity on me, and I 
killed or chased them away without their wounding me. 

‘In the fight I felt a great thirst. As I sought to find cool water I reached 
a holm-oak. Further on, I seemed to hear the sound of a spring. I 
approached and discovered water in a hole in the rock. I drank and refreshed 
myself; my thirst went away, but in fact I did not want for further trials. I 
was sitting close to the spring to revive myself when I heard the groans and 
gasping of a sick man.??9 I went into the trees near the fountain to find and 
see the person who was breathing heavily. In front of a cave I found a very 
handsome young man who shone like the sun, lying covered in blood. He 
had curly blond hair and, although he was like a corpse, his good looks 
showed through in his finely proportioned body. At his side were two slain 
wild beasts. His sword and armour were quite covered in blood.?/% I 
approached and greeted him with the words, “Hail, brother. How is it you 
are close to death? Where is your wound?" His eyes were closed but he then 
looked up and gazed without speaking. He twice put his finger to his neck 
to show me that the wound was there, so that I could see where to help him. 
I took the armour from his chest and found a wound a little below his neck. 
The bite was little or nothing but the wild beast must have had a poisoned 
tooth.??) It had sapped his strength and robbed him of breath. The poison 
had penetrated and affected him internally. He was going very slowly, like a 
dying candle. I wept and lamented much at that time. 

‘I wept and grieved for him like a beloved brother, but lamentations, 
tears and wails do not save a man. He was fighting for his life. He indicated 
that I should stay and not leave as he thought I could heal such a wound. 
Amid these afflictions when he was close to death he signified to me that he 
wanted to talk to me close up.?3? I approached and kissed him. He then 
cried, bringing his mouth to mine in an embrace. He attempted to summon 
up his strength to talk to me, but the poison in his wound did not let him. He 
showed me his finger, on which there was a ring, and I realised that, as a 
friend, he was making a present of it to me. But I did not have the heart to 
take it off him. I wanted to put it in the grave with him. I told him to have 
patience, to wear it on his hand and not to be bitter about what the stars 
brought him.?*? When he heard this he collected himself and appeared to 
be getting angry. He did not want me to withdraw from there. He wept and 
groaned in his great weariness, trying strenuously to take off the ring. When 
he saw that he could not, he again made a sign to me, taking my finger 
where he wanted to put it. With tears I removed it from his silvered finger. I 
gave it to him. He took it and raised it to his lips. Amid groans he kissed it 
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and when he offered it to me I took the ring from his hand. Then my 
ears heard just a soft voice as his lips said, “I have lost you, Aretusa.” He 
spoke a couple words about a vow they had made, but I did not make them 
out as his tongue was confused. This alone he said and his life ended. With 
a sad groan his soul departed. Straightway these hands you see dug a grave 
for him, took him up and buried him.’ 

(Poet) When Aretusa heard this she remained speechless for a short 
time as her pain overcame her. It seized her in her innermost heart in 
such a way that she was left corpse-like, her breath lost. She watched 
motionless without talking. Anyone seeing her would not have known 
whether it was a human being, a painting, a piece of wood, or a stone, to 
such an extent was she consumed in the depth of her pain. Her tears dried 
up, hidden by her grief — great woes always have this effect. Her tongue did 
not move. Her lips did not speak. Her eyes clouded over and no longer took 
in what they saw.°” Just as when a knife makes a wound in flesh, the 
blood flows first to the regions of the heart and then, after tending to the 
heart, it races to the wound; it goes out and moves as nature dictates; even 
so was it with her. Her tears flowed to the heart and then came out from her 
eyes like a river. As though mad, she looked to one side and then to the 
other, just as when one wakes with the dizziness of sleep. She gazed up and 
down, turned right and left, and then amid wailing she began in this 
wise. Her boldness increased. Her decorum disappeared. She felt her 
mind escape and fly off like a bird. She was no longer shy of anyone, she 
feared no one and with sighs she told of her sufferings, 

(Aretusa) ‘Rotokritos, why should I wish to continue my life further? 
What hope still remains for me to expect you? Without you how is it 
possible for me to live any longer in the world? A curse on destiny for what 
she held in store! I had life through your life and I saw with your sight. 
Remembering you I endured my sufferings as best I could.°% I rejected 
myself and was with you. My life and death were at your bidding. When 
awake I had you in my mind, when asleep I had you in my dreams. This 
memory was always my medication. I renounced my wealth, my father and 
mother. I was never distressed by the sufferings they caused me. With the 
recollection of you, Rotokritos, as my husband, you became both mother 
and father to me. I wear sackcloth. I sleep on straw but I do not care about 
my wretchedness; I do not trouble about my sufferings.(/000 

‘For you I gave up nobility and scorned wealth. For you I was locked 
up in this dungeon. For you I lamented. For you I suffered pains. For you I 
have now been tortured for five years. The sorrows I made of no account. 
The pains I did not feel. With the memory of you I overcame chance. 
Destiny, what have you still to do to me? Today you have overcome me as 
you did not in the past. Whatever I possessed, you have taken. What else 
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remains for you? What more does a victor expect to see?7?/0 You have won 
the war you have waged against me. Up to now I had no regard for you in 
what you had done to me. I always fought strongly and hoped to win, but 
today you have conquered me with what you withheld. You still wish me to 
live, not to have life but to be tortured in such great agony. I am not afraid 
of you any longer nor does my mind pay you heed, because hope, wherever 
it occurs, is the companion of fear; but now that it has gone and is lost from 
my heart, I no longer fear the suffering inflicted by fortune./??) Today I 
have lost my fear. I no longer have anything left to hope for. I set fortune at 
nought. destiny does not command me. 

*Destiny, I no longer fear you. Do what you like. If you are seeking to 
find me, I tell you that I am here. I shall die. When I am dead, do your worst 
on my body. Let me be thrown on to the mountains and eaten by wild beasts 
to satisfy your cruelty and to surfeit your heart. While I lived, you thwarted 
me in order to make me part from the one I loved, but in death I hope to 
defeat you; /?30 my soul will go to find him, even though you are aware of 
this — you have no dominion or power over our souls. In Hades there is no 
fortune, there is no destiny, there is no gain to be made. You must be 
content with what you have taken. 

*Rotokritos, you met your death and expired in a foreign land. As I 
have lost you, what else remains for me? If only I too had been on the field 
of battle for you to shout to me, “Aretusa, come to my aid!”, so that I could 
have run as fast as my legs could carry me, and darted up like lightning, 
bringing you help with my limbs alone;/?*) as the wild beast opened its 
mouth to pounce, I could have put my hand forward so that it would not bite 
you. But it was a shame and terrible injustice, Rotokritos, that such beauty 
should be lost and perish in the forests. If only I, in my misery, had been at 
your pillow so that I could follow you sooner in your departure and keep 
you company as we went together; our souls could have done in Hades what 
our bodies could not.’ 

(Poet) She wanted to speak further to him, but her voice did not suffice. 
She fell to the ground, whiter and colder than snow.950 She no longer 
breathed. Her senses were lost and all her blood was drawn to the depths of 
her heart. The rest of her body was dead. Only her heart was beating. 
Rotokritos was afraid he might lose her. He tore his beard and his hair. He 
blamed the idea he had conceived of wanting to tell her of such matters. Her 
nurse also beat herself as she held her in her arms. Imagining her dead, the 
unhappy woman kissed her and bade her farewell, singing a melancholy 
dirge. She thought, she was convinced, that Aretusa had expired.“ When, 
however, she stretched out a hand to her chest, Aretusa's heart was beating; 
but speech was still far from her mouth. O how very hard, how exceedingly 
difficult it is, and how well can those who have loved speak of it! When the 
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hour for parting comes, how much sorrow it leaves! They cannot tell of it, 
nor can wisdom judge it. 

It was not strange that Aretusa was affected in this way by what her 
ears had heard. She regained consciousness. She turned. Her sweet tongue 
said, ‘Rotokritos, is it true that wild beasts killed you?'7?7) The tears which 
previously had been hidden in her depths now found room to run and 
escape. They moved slowly but began to increase. Down they flowed like a 
bright rivulet. Rotokritos immediately stood opposite her. It did not seem to 
him opportune to keep her in her agony. He said, 

(Rotokritos) ‘Aretusa, have your promises to me been forgotten? Have 
you felt so great a sorrow because I have come from foreign parts? Alas for 
the man who is deceived into putting his hope in a woman! Where are the 
promises you made to me at the barred window?’ (1080) 

(Poet) When she heard this, Aretusa stopped crying. As though mad, 
she asked what it was that he was telling her. He said nothing further, but 
washed himself in front of her. She thought something was wrong with her 
eyes. Putting aside his blackness, Rotokritos shone forth. His face took on 
again its former beauty. His hair became golden, his hands like marble, his 
face ruddy and white, and his beauty sugar-sweet. Aretusa recognised him, 
she recalled him fully but she did not know if she were awake or 
asleep.“ From so much joy the poor girl fainted again. Once, twice, she 
swayed as though falling to the ground. Taking her in her arms Frosini, her 
nurse, held her for the swoon to pass. Rotokritos stood there, not wanting to 
approach as he was waiting for Aretusa to give him leave. She revived and 
turned. Rotokritos was looking at her with love. From her joy she could not 
yet speak. When she came out of her swoon, she said, 

(Aretusa) ‘Is it indeed you? Do I really see you? Or is a dream torturing 
me?//9 Or is my deluded mind making trial of me? Or is a phantom 
vexing me by pretending to resemble him?’ 

(Poet) From joy her eyes streamed rivers, and the tears were not like 
those she shed at first. The earlier drops were like boiling water, bitter and 
poisoned; but these were cool, sweet, and like sugar as they ran down. Just 
as when wind comes with snow to chill and wither a flower which nature 
has made fairer than others; it loses its beauty and has no scent while the 
tempest lasts and while snow falls,!/0 but when the sun comes out to see 
it, it immediately becomes beautiful when struck by the warmth, and it 
spreads out its leaves as it casts the encircling snow to the ground as water; 
as before, it displays its scent and beauty, giving forth all its charms to the 
rising sun, although the snowstorm had made it ugly in the night’s darkness; 
even so Aretusa had wilted through her sufferings, miserably rendered 
featureless and unrecognisable. The prison’s darkness and anxiety’s chill 
had made her fair youth exceedingly ugly.”/22 But when she saw her sun 
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enter the dungeon she revived immediately, throwing off the ugliness. The 
beauty which had left her returned. She who had been covered with snow 
became warm again and alive. Amid her tears she could not take her fill of 
telling him of the woes she had endured for his sake over so many seasons 
and years. Rotokritos too wept over the suffering and dangers as he saw the 
state his lady was in because of him, and how wretched and filthy were the 
clothes she wore. He wept as he looked at her from head to toe. /39 

When they ceased from their weeping and giddy joy, they resumed their 
earlier talk. Aretusa said, 

(Aretusa) *Go and quickly tell my father that I have now conceived the 
idea of taking you as my husband. Let him send for attendants to come with 
my rich clothing, which they always had for me for revels and holidays, so 
that I may adorn myself, wash and come to the palace, as I am covered with 
slime and mud, completely filthy. But know that I am not allowing you to 
touch me until my father grants me permission; /*) until he forgives you 
and me, his resentment melts away, and my mother's anger and hostility 
end. Make yourself black and ugly again in case someone recognises you 
and reveals the secret dealings. Later let it be told in my father's presence, 
so that people know who you are, and then look upon you; in their 
amazement all will think it a marvel, and you will conclude the festivities of 
our marriage with honour.’ 

(Poet) Rotokritos took the other flask and blackened his face and hair as 
before. He again became unrecognisable,“/59 and those outside did not 
realise what had happened or what they had said. Aretusa felt a hidden joy, 
and so did Frosini. What they desired in the heavens had happened on earth. 
When Rotokritos came from the dungeon he found the sages and wise men, 
and he presented them with the gift. He said to them, 

(Rotokritos) ‘The king’s daughter has agreed that the marriage be 
concluded this day. Difficulties and problems are now at an end. She has 
consented to a husband and will take me.’ (116% 

(Poet) The elders felt a great and deep joy, calling Aretusa extremely 
fortunate. The word went to the king and spread over the whole city that 
good fortune had now come with the marriage of Aretusa. One person ran 
here, another raced there. All went mad in the giddiness of their joy. 
Polidoros too heard of it. He thought it strange that Aretusa was making a 
marriage union with another man. He wept, he cried and groaned deeply. 
He neither laughed nor rejoiced but resembled one in mourning.“/” He had 
not expected what he was then hearing. He wondered where his friend was 
and what had happened to him. For two months Rotokritos had kept his 
messenger hidden in Egripo, and had sent neither message nor letter asking 
for news. Every day Polidoros wondered, and thought Rotokritos was lost. 
In his ignorance of where his friend was and what had happened to him, the 
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torture which gripped him was the blow of death. The whole city was 
rejoicing, but he grieved together with Pezostratos in his seclusion./9) The 
two heard of the marriage festivities and what was being done, which 
plunged deadly blows into their hearts. They kept their sorrow hidden, 
letting no one know because they greatly feared the king who ruled them. 

Rotokritos took his message to the king, who bent over to embrace him 
as, full of joy, he heard it. His violence subsided. No longer was there 
lightning and rain, since Aretusa was regarded as a good child by her father. 
The thoughts that had tormented him ceased now that Aretusa had again 
entered his innermost heart.(!!?) It is easy for a child who has offended a 
parent and incurred his anger, to return again to his affection. This is 
nature's secret. Whoever seeks will find it. If a parent at some time 
chastises a child, his hostility in time ceases and comes to an end; the 
wicked deed he has registered is erased by another good one. In only one 
matter is there no forgiveness — when the offence injures and affects 
honour. That cannot be healed, as its harm is great and the stain it makes 
cannot be cleaned.!?) Aretusa was kept in prison by her father because she 
would not marry, but he was aware of nothing else. If there were suspicions, 
they were without foundation. The fires were without wood and went out 
immediately. 

But now that she had announced her wish to marry, everything became 
sugar, everything became honey. Their wrath eased and their desires 
satisfied, her father and mother longed to see her. They quickly dispatched a 
maid to dress her and adorn her body so that she would shine in her finery; 
(1219 a royal entourage should accompany her, and all the worthy and 
wealthy ladies went along. Abandoning her rags, she was dressed in the 
dungeon. The world flashed and lit up when she appeared. Voices, cries of 
joy were heard in the city's alleys where previously all wept and pitied her. 
Her nurse accompanied her. She too was adorned and she was always with 
Aretusa, never leaving her side. Her father and mother felt such great joy 
that they were beside themselves in anticipation of seeing her.!220As she 
had agreed to what they desired, Aretusa again entered their inmost hearts. 

Rotokritos kept standing close to the king, whose anger ceased and rage 
left him. Aretusa approached and entered the palace, her nurse, close by, 
holding her. At that time, a large, a countless crowd assembled, and loud 
cries of joy arose from all. They did obeisance to her on their knees, 
glorifying her like a star. They spoke loudly of nuptials, marriages, and 
unions./234 She went into her palace with all her sufferings healed. Her 
father and mother, in tears, could not calm themselves as they remembered 
how they had treated and neglected her. They felt pain on seeing her now. 
Just as when a black cloud, fierce and angry, aggressively hides the sun in 
darkness, blocking its brightness with gloom and terrifying the world with 
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thunder and lightning; and when men think and imagine it will rain and 
snow, they suddenly see the cloud scatter and disappear, ?*! and the sun 
shining brighter than ever; it sends out its rays, giving light and warmth; 
even so was it with Aretusa. When she abandoned her sufferings, the mist 
over the palace scattered and disappeared. She came inside in her glory, and 
the city rejoiced. She had conquered and she had won what she formerly 
had lost. Approaching her parents, she knelt before them with tears and 
sighs and spoke in this wise, (239 

(Aretusa) *Father and mother, if at any time I have offended, and if I 
have brought you worry, it was not my fault. The love which I have for you 
now, at that time too made me want never to be parted from you. The kings' 
marriage proposals always caused me sorrow. On every occasion my love 
and affection for you overcame me. I held it better to be in a dungeon near 
you than be a mighty queen far from your company. I always hoped that 
someone might turn up in these parts whom I could, with your blessing and 
not otherwise, make my spouse; ‘2° that then I could consent and gladden 
your hearts, and that I would not leave you but be with you forever. Now 
that chance has brought this about and the difficulties are at an end, my 
vitals, after being burnt by sorrows, have healed. Since a man has turned up 
to save you, the city, the whole people, and rescue me from the dungeon, 
making the Vlach king, wherever he may be, do obeisance to you forever, 
not fight you but pay tribute, both he and his heirs, and never approach our 
lands for evil purpose;?” and since the man put his life into great danger, 
and you have promised me as his spouse by way of reward, and he is 
willing to live and die with you, I too consent to this marriage. I have seen 
and considered well that it is fitting for me to do your will, father, in this 
important marriage of mine. Even if he were less prominent I would be of 
the same mind. As he wishes to be with you, I seek nothing else.’ 

(Poet) Her father and mother embraced her when her lips spoke these 
words.(/230 They lovingly gave her sweet kisses and tenderly blessed her, 
no longer remembering their former anger. 

Before Rotokritos knelt and spoke, he wished to send a message to his 
father and mother. With the king’s permission he sent word for them to 
come quickly to their lord’s palace. The king and the others did not know 
the reason why the message should be sent to them with such great haste. 
They thought it was because Pezostratos had been first in the palace and the 
king had held him as a counsellor above all others;? but after he dared to 
make the marriage proposal he had been confined to his house ever since. 
The king, however, did not inquire into the matter further, keeping his mind 
free and not bothering further. But everyone in the city was anxious and 
wanted to see what would be said to Rotokritos’s father. No one in the 
palace ever imagined that he was the child of old Pezostratos. All thought 
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that Rotokritos was sending him a message as an old and wise man whom 
he desired as a witness??) The message went out that he should go to the 
king. When he heard he turned pale. His heart quivered. He imagined that 
the king's message for him to come to the festivities was to inflict further 
tortures on him. With tears and sighs he called his wife. He had a thousand 
evil forebodings about the grave news he had heard, but he could not go 
against the king's orders, although he knew of his hostility and ill will. With 
burning emotions and corpse-like faces the sad pair made themselves 
ready./3/ They discarded their black clothes, lest evil tongues might tell 
the king they were predicting woe in times of joy. 

Their knees shaking, their limbs trembling, they went to the king to see 
what he wanted of them. Bowing very low, they kissed his feet. They stood 
there as though dumb, weeping but saying nothing. When Rotokritos saw 
them, he was seized with trembling. His heart within him burst, but it did 
not show in his appearance. Every day he used to learn of their doings and 
how they were. He often cunningly inquired after this information, 720 
proceeding discreetly so that others would not find out and, on discovering 
what was hidden, know his secrets. He took each step firmly and unerringly, 
always prudently disguising one thing as another. He learnt of what was 
happening to his father and mother, but he was not able to see them before 
that time. They were feeble, pale and much afflicted. Then seemed to him to 
be the right moment; not waiting, he knelt in order to speak in a lowly and 
humble fashion, in his natural voice and original accents./33 Giving up his 
deep, lisping and stuttering tones, he resumed his fair accents as before. 
When he begged pardon for what he was about to say, the king had a great 
desire to hear him. Rotokritos said, 

(Rotokritos) *Mighty king, throne of justice, what did you have against 
me that you became without pity? What was my fault? What had I done? 
What did you have against me that with great heartlessness you exiled me to 
foreign parts? What wrong had we done you that you conceived the idea of 
dismissing my father, who was part of your court?/54) Today it is five years 
that your anger has lasted and that none of us has entered this palace. But 
although you had exiled me, when my ears heard that the Vlachs, in their 
hostility towards you, had declared war, I felt a great pain and sadness in 
my heart. The sufferings that had come upon you tortured me. I could not 
bear to hear that you were fighting so great a war and that the Vlachs would 
deprive you of your power while I was in exile in foreign lands. I 
immediately forgot what you had done to me^?) and I came as quickly as I 
could. I assisted you in battle. I never hoped nor expected to survive. 

‘You have witnessed my deeds — no one else could have done them — 
when my life was held by a cotton thread. Do not be grateful for what I 
have done for you, since you must know that I am your servant and slave. In 
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past time I dwelt in your city, came to your palace, heard you speak when 
Your Majesty often used to talk with my father as he was always your 
faithful counsellor.(?60 If your anger still persists, my king, tell me to go 
into exile so that no trace of me remains. And if the marriage proposal my 
father made still offends you, just kill me. If your daughter, who still does 
not know who I am, is hostile towards me when I am revealed, I shall go 
into distant exile, as far as eyes can see; and let it be as if I had never served 
this court. I became unrecognisable, but now you will see me, realise who I 
am and tell one another.'(/370 

(Poet) While he was talking and telling his story, he still had the magic 
dye on his face. The king and queen and all who were listening thought they 
were asleep and imagined it a dream. They considered it a marvel, a very 
remarkable affair. At every word they turned and looked at each other. They 
thought Rotokritos was in foreign parts, and that there he had dictated these 
words to the man who was speaking to them. But when he took the lotion 
and washed his face, he revealed the truth and became Rotokritos.(/?80 All 
remained motionless when they beheld him as he was, not knowing whether 
they were seeing falsely or truly. Neither father nor unhappy mother could 
restrain themselves. They ran up and embraced him with tears. The hapless 
pair could not have their fill of showing their love, as they had not imagined 
they would meet with such a son again. Loud shouts of joy were heard in 
the crowd. The whole city rejoiced, and nowhere did sorrow exist. The king 
called for silence and then began, his hostility and anger turned to great 
love./3% He said, 

(King) ‘My son, let all that has passed be at an end. Whether you or I 
made mistakes, let them be forgiven. Since the years and seasons have 
brought a fair end, today let us all rejoice. Since Aretusa was destined for 
you and no other, I shall today put you on my throne as king to control my 
cities and wealth as you think fit, and I give her to you to be your consort 
and wife. As you know, beloved son, I am now an old man, no longer able 
to care for the city’s needs.”4 Royalty and authority befit you, my son. Let 
it be as if I never had or experienced them. With the blessing and desire of 
us all, secure the succession and let us see your children.’ 

(Poet) The king spoke these words in tears, holding Rotokritos in his 
embrace and kissing him. He called Aretusa too and said to her, 

(King) ‘Daughter, I have settled your marriage this day. It was written 
in the heavens that you were destined for Rotokritos. That is why your 
choice readily settled on him.”#/% You dismissed the princes, setting no 
value on them. You decided on this man, although you did not know him. 
We thought he was a foreigner, and so he was regarded; but it is Rotokritos, 
the vein of manliness. Since you liked him even as a black man, as all tell 
me, you will like him better now that he is white and blond. Receive my 
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supreme blessing, and let all the accusations made against you be repaid to 
you in joy in what you have now decided. You have done what I wished and 
healed my wound. If you had now refused, my humanity would have 
deserted me, “474 since Rotokritos performed great marvels for us and his 
qualities have put him into my heart and mind. He is not royal as we are, but 
his talents are so great that he is hailed as king through his strength and 
wisdom. Our dominions, our cities, and everything else, he has won for us 
at great danger. I thank destiny that she gave you such judgement that you 
said you did not wish to marry yet, while she held back for last the gift she 
brought me, the man who saved me, so that I could make him your 
spouse.//43) So rejoice, my child, as all of us rejoice and as the celebration 
of your marriage has gladdened us. Take with good heart what fate grants 
you. I have never known such joy as this. Be always of one counsel and 
always in harmony, since harmony cures difficulties and troubles.' 

(Poet) In her cunning Aretusa made out that she had not previously 
known what she now saw, and in this she showed wisdom. Pretending to 
marvel at this, the maiden artfully raised her eyebrows and looked at the 
sky.(!**) Pretending that she had not expected what she was seeing, she bit 
her lips. For this she deserves praise. She fooled everyone by making them 
think deceits true because they resembled the truth. With a few wise words 
she intimated to her father that he should do what he had in mind and had 
commanded. She did not want to talk at length lest she should chance to get 
confused and, while wishing to advance her cause, trip and fall. 

Polidoros too looked on without yet knowing if it was Rotokritos, for 
he could not hold it as true./#59 It seemed so great a thing to him that he did 
not yet believe it. He could see the sun but was still looking for a light by 
which to see. But this trouble in his mind held him only a short time before 
he too saw and believed, like the others in the palace. He embraced and 
kissed his dear friend insatiably, showering him with tears. 

Consider how much joy there then was, and how much rejoicing took 
place throughout the city! One thought it a miracle, another imagined it a 
dream, such a great and mighty wonder did it suddenly seem to them.!469 

Pezostratos approached the king on his knees and then revealed to him 
everything he had in his heart. He said to him, 

(Pezostratos) *My lord, if I offended you at that time when I brought 
you the marriage proposal, and you ordered me to send my child from the 
city, and that I should stay inside my house without going out, and if what I 
said did not please you, pardon me, Your Majesty. If the necessity arises on 
another occasion, do not form terrible ill will towards your subjects. Do you 
see now that my words have been confirmed? I imagine that you have 
regretted what your tongue said to me.*" You have accused me greatly 
and tormented my life because I, poor wretch, spoke well of my son to you. 
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Every parent prays and strives to make his child wealthy; that is his sole 
concern. If I too desired what others do, it was not so great an offence that 
such confusion should overtake me — it is five years today since I saw my 
fine son, in whom I placed my confidence, expectation, and hope. But all 
this has passed. Let me suppose it did not happen since I see that the 
misfortunes have turned to such blessings; anger has ceased, hostility 
has come to an end, and the cruel tidings have faded before sweet ones. So 
if I too grieved you at any time, let all that has been said be forgiven. Let 
them have our blessing for children and grandchildren. May the heavens 
increase their possessions and wealth!" 


Mg d pz 


Rotokritos enthroned. 


(Poet) He rose as he spoke. He approached and kissed Aretusa, taking 
pride in her as his daughter-in-law. He and his wife did not stop their 
weeping, although, in the joy they felt, they gave no thought to their 
sufferings.’ The courtyards were crowded with nobles. The palace was 
full. The festivities began and lasted all day. The bridal couple remained 
late in that room where at the very beginning they had entered upon the 
pangs of love. Today let those with wisdom imagine what happened until 
the day broke. I do not wish, for I dare not, to tell you to the letter how they 
spent the night, what they said and what they did. From what you have 
heard previously, you can form an idea. Do not ask me./59 What they said, 
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what they talked about and what happened, no one can say except those 
two. 

The bright day came and the sweet season began; Rotokritos sat on the 
throne and ruled. He behaved with discretion and administered with 
wisdom. Before matters arose, he foresaw and considered them. All loved 
him and swore in his name. He was chosen first among the leading kings. 
He was appointed to adjudicate differences between monarchs in great 
matters, and what he said was never wrong.?/0 There was no couple 
beloved like them, nor such a fortunate, happy marriage. They lived longer 
in their old age than nature grants. Good will nourished them as a spring 
does a tree. They had children and grandchildren, and all became wealthy. 
Aretusa became a mother and royal grandmother. They spent an 
exceedingly happy life on earth, neither avoiding toils nor abandoning their 
hopes. Consequently, whoever is wise will not be lost in his sufferings; the 
rose, though a fair flower, is born amid thorns. ^57) This faithful love ended 
in joy, and they were given a great reward for their torments. 


The author. 


Let everyone who has read now understand this: do not fail amid 
dangers but always keep up hope. Let the man who has laboured be greeted 
warmly. Let those who see mistakes forgive them. 
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My boat approaches and seeks its mooring. No longer in danger, it has 
come to shallow waters. I see the heavens smiling and the earth rejoicing. 
The tiller pulls into a harbour of peace.“ | was sailing on the sea's depths 
but now I have come to harbour. I no longer fear the uproar and rage of a 
storm. I see many rejoicing and secretly admiring. All those who were 
following at a distance, now draw close. The earth sends forth a cry, the 
winds roar and a crash of thunder in the sky terrifies my enemies, those 
slanderers who find fault with whatever they see but then cannot even recite 
the alphabet. 

I see and have heard that many desire to learn who has laboured on 
what is written above./° I shall not conceal or keep myself unknown, but 
I shall be revealed for all to know me. The poet is VITSENTZOS, and of 
the KORNAROS family. May he be found without sin when Haros takes 
him. He was born in Sitia, raised in Sitia. There he toiled and worked on 
what he writes for you. In Kastro he married, as nature advises. He will 
meet his end where God commands. 


Endnotes 


The following notes elucidate historical, geographical and cultural matters 
in the text for those unfamiliar with Renaissance Crete, and identify points 
of particular interest or dispute which have arisen in commentary on 
Erotokritos. As well as drawing attention to stylistic and other textual 
features lost in translation, they signal problematic parts of the Greek text 
and explain our choice among the variants. They also give our reasons for 
translating in a particular way, and indicate significant alternatives. 
References are provided to the relevant secondary bibliography, and brief 
summaries where the reference is to works in Greek. 

We have adopted the line-numeration of Erotokritos established by 
Xanthoudidis (1915) and S. Alexiou (1985 and 1986) even though the latter 
rejects most of the lines which Xanthoudidis had taken from the manuscript. 
As a result gaps occur in the numeration of Alexiou's editions and our 
translation, e.g. before C41, where C39f. have been omitted from Alexiou's 
text and our translation. We have, however, translated these missing lines in 
the endnotes. 


Part A 

Aff. The circle's turns ... charm of friendship 

The opening lines of the poem give its principal themes (see the 
Introduction pp. xx ff.), the first being the changes that occur in human 
affairs and the circular progression of prosperity and happiness. The ‘circle’ 
(KDKAOc) and ‘wheel’ (1poxXóc) are synonymous; such tautologies are 
typical of the style of Erotokritos. The theme is enunciated again at A1685, 
C471, C909, C1295, C1323, D257 and D618. At D257 the circle is 
explicitly stated to be that of time (ò x0kAog tod xatpoó). 

The notion of comparing human fortunes to the motion of a wheel is as 
old as Herodotus (I, 207 kx'óxAoc táv avOparniov ot npnypátov, nept- 
$£póuevog è oùk EG aiei tobg avtods £Utuxeiv, ‘there is a wheel in 
human affairs which turns and does not allow the same people to be 
prosperous forever’). The later attribution of the wheel to fortune rather than 
time gained more currency but the idea remained the same. On this subject 
see Davis (1973); also Holton (1988: 146f.) on the close parallel between 
this passage and the opening of Yioustos Glykos's IIév0o; Gavátov 
(Mourning for Death) of 1524. 


A3 that never rest 

This is one of many expressions repeated elsewhere in the poem, whether 
identically or in a slightly different form (e.g. E738 àvananpò 6&v £xei, ‘he 
still has no rest’). On phrasal-metrical formulae in Erotokritos see the 
Introduction pp. xxvi f. and Holton (1990). 
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A6 the power of Cupid and the charm of friendship 

The poem contains four nouns that might loosely be translated as ‘love’. 

(1) 'Ayánn is the most frequently used. Various forms of the noun are used 
112 times (Philippides and Holton 1996-2001), mainly in Parts A and C, 
commencing at A21 - various forms of the verb &yanó occur a further 94 
times. The noun is part of some common formulae of the poem (e.g. to’ / xK 
ayarns tiv ó60vn / Kopivi, ‘pain/furnace of love’ which occurs at the end 
of ten verses). 

(2) "Epotas occurs 52 times, again mainly in Parts A and C, commencing at 
A6. It is capitalised by S. Alexiou (1985) except at B614, and we have 
accordingly treated it as a reference to the god of Greek and Roman 
mythology and translated the name as ‘Cupid’ except at B614 (x' eixe tov 
1600 otó aví, 10v Epwta otňv kóxa, ‘it had passion in its socket and love 
in its notch"). Cupid is also referred to periphrastically as *the crafty boy' 
three times, in each case at the end of verses (see the note to A100). 
Sherrard (1978: 118-24) emphasises the importance of Eros in the poem and 
his hold over Aretusa. The abstract noun épwtid occurs a further fourteen 
times in various forms and has generally been rendered ‘love’. 

(3) I1ó00c (‘wish, desire’ in contemporary Greek, Stavropoulos 1988: 719) 
occurs in various forms 99 times, commencing at A11 (k' önoroç tod 16800 
£600AXeye ‘whoever has been a slave to passion’). Where the force of this 
noun is evident we have usually rendered 1ó00g as ‘passion’; on the three 
occasions where the noun is capitalised in S. Alexiou (2000: A1682, B1372 
and C405) and in A1214 we have adopted the conventional translation 
*desire'. The noun features in a number of the poem's common formulae, 
e.g. nóðov óðúvn / kpion, ‘agony of passion’. 

(4) SUA appears to have the least sexual connotation of the synonyms and 
occurs five times coupled with dyárnn (otA1G x' Gyann, ‘affection and 
love’). We have variously rendered its 32 occurrences as ‘friendship’, 
‘love’, ‘affection’. 

Bancroft-Marcus (1995: 126 note) claims that $1& means ‘love’ in 
A6, not ‘friendship’ (as we have translated it) and that the phrase simply 
repeats what has immediately preceded. It is true that repetitions of this sort 
occur often in Erotokritos, but here the difference between eéundpeon 
(‘power’) and xápn (‘charm’) undermines such an interpretation; in any 
case ‘friendship’ is an important theme in the poem. Cf. B1977. 


A8 to tell the story of what they ... 

Lit. ‘to narrate and say what they ...’ Besides tautologies where the second 
half of a line virtually repeats the first (e.g. A152 ‘the wind has not touched 
nor the sun seen") and which are also very common in modern Greek folk- 
songs, parallel expressions of this type are frequently used in Erotokritos. 
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The translation normally preserves both except where, as in A8, an unduly 
awkward expression would result. On the question of orality which is 
introduced in this line see the note on A12. 


A10 in a pure ... love 

‘Pure love’ is emphasised thoughout the poem (e.g. A653f., A931f., 
A1007ff.) and was highly regarded in the tradition of the Greek novel and 
romance generally; see Garland (1990) and Holton (1991b: 212ff). 


A12 let him come and hearken to what is here written 

In summoning an audience in the manner of an oral poet, this verse appears 
to provide for the aural reception of Erotokritos in addition to its reading; 
cf. ‘so hearken to the story’ (A17) and numerous other references to hearing 
the tale throughout the poem. The interaction of orality and textuality in 
Erotokritos and other poems of the Cretan Renaissance is discussed by 
Holton (1990) and M. Alexiou (1991), and will be periodically signalled in 
subsequent notes where particularly significant. 


A14f. where deception has no place, since the man who pursues his love ... 
Dropping the semicolon after kxouzóvn (lit. ‘deceives’) in S. Alexiou 
(1985), as ytati (‘since’) links the two clauses and the second justifies the 
first. 


A18 he will know how to give counsel and respond to another 
The verse could also be translated as *he will understand what others think 
and respond accordingly.’ 


A19 the Hellenes held sway 

The word “EAAnvec, ‘Hellenes’ does not occur elsewhere in the poem. The 
term had been used in the early years of Christianity to denote non-Christian 
Greeks, whether of the Christian era or before. It is, therefore, appropriately 
used here, but it does not carry any derogatory connotations, as it had done 
for early Christians. See ODB s.v. Hellenes. 


A20 their religion had neither foundation nor root 

The religious background of Erotokritos is given here as pagan and pre- 
Christian, and we discover at A45 that the sun and the sky were divinities 
for the society represented; later in the poem the moon (C1457), the stars 
(C1727) and the planets (C1729) make their appearance as objects of 
human worship or are invoked in oaths (e.g. D1621ff.), but no particular 
emphasis is placed upon them. Apart from Cupid/Eros (passim) and Selini 
(the moon goddess, B323 and D1623), there is no unequivocal reference to 
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ancient Greek mythology and religion, and the author's knowledge of these 
appears to have been minimal, as his use (and the form) of the names 
* Artémi' and ‘Iraklis’ attests (see the note on A29). 

Holton (1991a: 72 n.5) remarks that Kornaros's exclusion of a Christian 
god and Christianity from his poem is a departure from Paris et Vienne, the 
source of the story, and ‘is itself an indication of a more secular view of 
human life.’ 


A25 Athens, which gave nurture to learning and was the throne of nobility 
and the river of knowledge 

These lines might prompt intertextual associations with Euripides Medea 
826-8 and other ancient or later praises of Athens based on intimate 
knowledge. However, the cultural significance attributed here to the city is 
but a vague recollection of its glory, to judge by its subsequent presentation 
as one of many rival states, without particular claim to distinction, cultural 
or otherwise. The splendour with which Pistoforos, the son of the King of 
Byzantium, presents himself (B365ff.) and the deference with which King 
Iraklis receives him, suggest that Byzantium was conceived by the poet as 
the leading power in his imaginary reconstruction of the Greek world (cf. 
the note on B2193-6); for him memories of Byzantine times were much 
more vivid than any of antiquity. While some commentators have credited 
Kornaros with varying degrees of knowledge of ancient Greek language and 
culture, others have emphatically rejected this assumption, notably Kriaras 
(1965: 8), who concludes a summary rebuttal of the claims of Xanthoudidis, 
L. Politis and S. Alexiou with the stark assertion that ‘There can be no 
serious suggestion of knowledge of antiquity on the part of the poet of 
Erotokritos, nor that the work displays humanist tendencies.' The relative 
insignificance of Athens by Kornaros's time was already evident in the low 
status which it was accorded in the division of the Byzantine Empire among 
the Crusaders in 1204; see Andrews (1979: 13). In 1490 Athens was 
captured by the Ottoman Turks. See also Holton (1991b: 230 n.35). 


A29 Iraklis 

The name Kornaros gives to the Athenian king is that of the greatest hero of 
ancient Greek mythology, usually known in English as Heracles or Hercules 
(the Latin form of his name). Kornaros was not worried by the fact that the 
Heracles of Greek myth has little to do with Athens. The Prince of Egripo 
(Evia) is also called Iraklis (B202). The possible connection of the name 
with the Byzantine emperor Heraclius has been disputed; Holton (1992) 
argues that for Kornaros's contemporaries this allusion could have 
functioned as a reminder of the debt of Venice to the adjacent, earlier city of 
Eraclia, named for the Byzantine emperor. 
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A35 The name of his queen was Artemi 

The queen bears the name of the ancient goddess Artemis, known to the 
Romans as Diana, which is the name of the queen (Madonna Diana) in 
Kornaros's model Paris et Vienne (cf. Holton 1992). 


A37 were equally matched 
L. Politis (1981: 162) interprets this clause to mean ‘were of the same age’. 


A61 Aretusa 
The name of the romance's heroine has two forms, ‘Aretusa’ (‘Apetovoa) 
and ‘Areti’ (‘Apeth); ‘Aretusa’ is a diminutive form of ‘Areti’ according to 
Holton (1991a: 46). In the translation only ‘Aretusa’ is used. Aretusa is also 
the name of the heroine of the Cretan Renaissance tragedy King Rodolinos 
by J.A. Troilos, which was printed in Venice in 1647; however, a stronger 
parallel exists between the pairs of names Erotokritos-Aretusa and 
Panaretos—Erofili, the protagonists of the earlier Cretan tragedy Erofili by 
Georgios Chortatsis (cf. Holton 1988). On her part in the poem, Holton 
(1991a: 10) notes ‘some readers may be tempted to cast Aretousa in the role 
of central heroic figure'; cf. Sherrard (1978: 118-24). Aretusa's initial 
studiousness and precocious devotion to book learning (A68 et passim) give 
rise to several juxtapositions of literacy/textuality and orality in Erotokritos 
(cf. A1005f. ‘reading is my foe. But ... that voice [is] my physician’); cf. 
Holton (1990). 

The form, ‘Areti’, is identical with the word for ‘virtue’ (àpetń); its 
meaning would be ‘virtuous woman’. 


A74 Pezostratos 

The name of the hero’s father appears in two forms ‘Pezostratos’ and 
‘Pezostratis’ (only the former is used in the translation); the most likely 
meaning of both is ‘pedestrian’, although ‘foot-soldier’ is possible. The 
word does not occur in Greek as a common noun. Cf. the name of the Vlach 
leader, Vladistratos (D865). 


A81 Rotokritos 

The hero’s name has three forms, ‘Rotokritos’, ‘Rokritos’ and ‘Erotokritos’. 
The first two are popular forms of the last, which occurs only at C753. The 
second is a syncopated form of the first and occurs 79 times. In the 
translation we have consistently used the form ‘Rotokritos’ except at C753 
and in the title. The name means a ‘man tortured by love (or by Cupid)’. 
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A87 his bitter fate 

Although references to the wheel of time (see the note on Alff.) might 
suggest that it was the sole agent responsible for changes in human fortunes, 
these are sometimes attributed to supernatural powers, named as poipa 
‘fate’ or ‘destiny’ (B2280 ‘Fate throws some high and drives others to the 
depths’), pxGixó ‘luck’ or ‘fortune’ (B1713 ‘luck ... came to hinder them’), 
túxn ‘chance’ (E77 ‘Would that chance had decreed it!’); there appears to 
be little, if any, difference between the three (but see the note on E275-80). 
In origin, toyn and pi&Gikó (a back formation from the ancient piķa in the 
sense of ‘cliff? through the Italian ‘risico’) are synonymous, but in classical 
Greek poipa and t0xn are kept separate. For ancient and Byzantine beliefs 
and representations see P-W s.v. Fortuna, Tyche, and ODB s.v. 
Determinism, Tyche. 


A100 The crafty boy 

The god Cupid ("Epatag, cf. B628 and C352). He does not appear as a 
character in Erotokritos but is often mentioned as a motivating force. His 
nature, as far as it is evident, is that of the love god of antiquity; cf. the note 
on A6. 


A119 whatever he did to lighten his torment 

We follow Philippides and Holton (1996-2001) in reading the indefinite 
pronoun 6,7 in place of its homonym, the conjunction 6t1, as given by S. 
Alexiou (1985), which would mean ‘no sooner had he lightened his torture.’ 


A123f. The words *he was wandering in the woods, looking one by one at 
the beautiful trees, which were in bloom’ occur in the manuscript but not in 
the first edition. They are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our translation 
as their content is summarised in the next line (A125). 


A147, A161 and hereafter (Rotokritos) ... (Poet) 

The convention of placing the speaker's name extra-metrically and adding 
the word ‘Poet’ when the narrative resumes, dates from the first printed 
edition and also occurs in the manuscript (Holton 1991b: 213); it was 
continued by the editors of the twentieth-century critical editions. S. 
Alexiou (1986: Ixii) criticises the way in which Xanthoudidis (1915 and 
1917) places the speakers' names, and justifies his departures from it. 
Philippides and Holton (2001: Iv-Ixv, cxvi-cxvii) discuss the practice of 
previous editors and explain their method of serving the needs of their 
concordance. In this translation we have followed S. Alexiou (1985) in 
signalling the speaker’s name or ‘Poet’ in parenthesis. 
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A331ff. A certain tiny desire stirred my mind and grew two wings within my 
reason 
These lines prefigure the device of a moth on Rotokritos's helmet (B528). 


A347 with which your mind grew mad 

Lit. ‘with which your mind rose’ (€o7jKooEv). It is possible that £orjikoc£v 
here means not ‘grew mad’ but ‘stirred’ and refers to A331ff. (see the 
previous note) where the same verb is used. In A347 we have ignored the 
punctuation of S. Alexiou (1985). 


A364 death 
On the personification of death see the note on A1778. 


A396 how he was entangled in love and how he languished and withered 
The manuscript here gives a different version of A395f: ‘he recounted and 
told of the sufferings of passion so that everyone would hear and learn of 
his trials’ and inserts forty lines which purport to give one of Rotokritos’s 
songs: 
He escaped as far as he could from his toils, by presenting an 
example of his suffering. 

‘A curse on you, Cupid, blind, treacherous liar, in whom my 
youth and my life is entangled. Cupid, unjust judge, seed of the 
accursed, you who have bewitched and enslaved the mind of my 
wretched self. With treachery you caught me in your noose — a 
curse on you, treacherous one, with your cruelty. I shall always 
consider you treacherous and unfeeling and proclaim you an 
exceedingly unjust judge and a liar."? I held you as my lord and 
trusted friend, but you, like an enemy, have cruelly slaughtered me 
in the heart. When I took you as my friend, it would have been 
better that I had died rather than now endure the many tortures from 
you. Day and night my heart is tortured and suffers, but you do not 
pity my agonies. You just entangled me, cruel one, with a beautiful 
maiden, and for her my heart is often tortured. My unhappy heart 
awaits, not hope, but woes, tortures and sighs for me.?? I have her 
fixed in my innermost heart, and no pity can come from you. Slay 
me, kill me with that sharp shaft so that I may die by your grace. Or 
shoot your fairest arrow, split my poor heart that it may be liberated, 
and expel my love from my innermost heart; then shall I indeed be 
your true friend. Cupid, I beseech you, come to me quickly with 
your golden wings or give me death.) For I cannot further endure 
the suffering and all this great woe which I have been through. Ill- 
starred and very tortured life of mine, why do you not embrace 
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death? What do you keep waiting for? To find relief, in time, with 
your maiden — that cannot happen, I tell you!’ 
This and more he used to sing every evening in the spot where 

he walked by night in the darkness. He made all the hearts that 

heard him stir deeply and feel pity. 
In the first line ‘his’ (‘in his toils’) could refer to either Rotokritos or Cupid. 
The obvious linguistic incompatibility and the incongruity of this song 
warrant its exclusion, and S. Alexiou (1986) does not offer any explicit 
justification for omitting it. 


A430 Frosini 

As Xanthoudidis (1915 and 1917: 369) has noted, the nurse's name denotes 
sagaciousness, being derived from Euphrosyne (one of the Graces of 
ancient Greek mythology). The name is also encountered in Georgios 
Chortatsis's pastoral comedy Panoria. 


A445 Whatever song pleased her she took to writing down 
The interplay of orality and textuality at this juncture and its significance for 
the plot is discussed by Holton (1990: 193). 


A506 to his house and city 

This could mean ‘to his house and into the city’ if the palace is conceived as 
being in a fortress slightly apart from the main town (cf. Rethymno and 
Sitia), as A. Vincent has suggested to us. 


AS521f. Again he began the sugar-sweet (yAvkoCayapévio) melody ... 
accustomed (ua8nyuévo) to do 

A significant feature of the Greek text, lost in the translation, is the 
imperfect rhyme yAvkoGaxapévio (521 glikozaharenio) ... ua8npévo (522 
mathimeno). However, it is possible that the text at the end of 521 (and the 
end of A1343 and B207) should read -évo; cf. -éva, not -évta, in the final 
word of B425, D1644 and E1107. In modern Cypriot the neuter ending of 
adjectives is -évo: e.g. podya xaXabGéva (rouha halazena) (Symeou 1997: 
28). Cf. ovdepéva (rhyming with céva) in Panoria act 3, 302 (Chortatsis 
1975). 


A525 the bold fellows 

The Greek word (dGvtpet@pévot) is used of men who bear arms and possess 
physical strength and bravery; elsewhere we have translated it by ‘warriors’. 
It is applied to the heroes of the medieval Greek epic Digenis Akritis and 
associated folk poetry, as well as in the Chronicle of the Morea and other 
types of folk-song. 
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A542 Hades 

The concept of Hades as the vast underground region to which the souls of 
the dead go, survived from antiquity in popular Greek culture and can be 
seen in Greek folk-song; see M. Alexiou (1978: 221f.). It fits conveniently 
into the non-Christian setting of Erotokritos. 


A757f. Let us leave her now ... and let me tell of Rotokritos 
This technique for changing the scene also occurs at A847, A1316, A1743, 
etc. 


A970 unseemly 
This could also mean ‘hidden’. 


A996 in the summer 

S. Alexiou (1986: 413f.) allows the possibility of a variant reading which 
would produce the following translation of A996: ‘and you, nurse, used to 
resent [the waste of] a good candle.’ 


A1289 Egripo 
Within the context of the poem, the island of Euboea (Evia). See ODB s.v. 
Negroponte, and Holton (1991b: 226). 


A1304 His mother 
Rotokritos’s mother is not given a name here or elsewhere in the poem. 


A1338 the twenty-fifth of April 

It is significant that the author has chosen this date as it was the day of the 
festival of St Mark, patron saint of Venice, whose colony Crete was; see 
Holton (1991b) and the note on B1303. 


A1340 to joust and display their valour 

On jousting in sixteenth-century Crete, see Maltezou (1991: 44), Bancroft- 
Marcus (1991: 81) and Vincent (1994). Vincent (2001) presents a detailed 
analysis of the social and political allegory contained in the poem written in 
Italian by Giovanni Carlo Persio in 1594 describing a joust held on Crete in 
the same year. More generally on jousting in Greek tradition see Puchner 
(1998). 


A1553f. The words ‘now she had found the singer of whom she desired to 
learn, and her mind no longer suffered tortures or miseries’ occur in the 
manuscript but not in the first edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985). 
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A1575f. The words ‘it is easy for one to go at a run; but if he hurries, gets 
entangled and trips on his first step’ occur in the manuscript but not in the 
first edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our translation. 


A1778 that Haros would take him 

Charon (Xdpov), the ferryman of the dead for the Greeks of Antiquity, has 
survived in popular belief as the personification of death; ‘Haros’ (Xápoc) 
is the modern Greek form of his name; see M. Alexiou (1978) and 
Llewellyn Smith (1965: 55 and 118ff.). See also the note on D1002. Haros 
delivers the prologue of Chortatsis's Erofili. 


A1810ff. And just as when a baby ... like a corpse 

Bancroft-Marcus (1995: 126) points out that the description of the mother's 
reaction to the loss of her child indicates Kornaros's interest in medicine, 
and that similar evidence occurs at A2199ff., Ciff., C1507ff., E959ff., 
E1049ff. and elsewhere. She claims, no doubt rightly, that this interest 
reflects the pursuits of the Stravaganti, the academy to which he belonged 
(see the Introduction p. xii). Cf. D111 and Peri (1996). 


A2016 four late-picked apples 

The fruit are late-picked because they came from a tree that had twice borne 
fruit; such fruit was supposed to have a beneficial power (Maspero 1975: 
60). 


A2061 Polidoros ... a new leaf 
We have been unable to render the pun on the homophones $íAo (‘friend’) 
and $0220 (‘leaf’). 


A2087 leaves of her heart 

The common phrase $0AAa tfj; Kapdidc has exceptionally been translated 
here in its literal meaning because of what follows (‘[they] opened and 
closed’); elsewhere it is rendered by ‘innermost heart’. 


A2153 secretly looked ... secretly watched 

This verse is composed of only three words: 'Expové$oavatpavíGaot x’ 
Expovpoovvtnpodea. Two other examples of this metrical and stylistic 
feature occur in the poem, B608 (‘the picture of an angel, drenched in 
roses’) and B1719 (‘it tripped, fell and turned a somersault’). See 
Philippides and Holton (1996-2001: vol. 1, 208). 
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Part B 

B89 He turned his thoughts to the costume 

Apart from their body-armour and helmets, most of the knights participating 
in Kornaros's joust wear a surcoat whose colour and pattern contribute to 
their overall ‘statement’ in the pageant, in particular their posture with 
regard to love. At their most sophisticated, Renaissance jousts were ‘a form 
of art in which the courtier and the soldier join with the painter, musician, 
poet, costumier, and pyrotechnist to present a harmonious spectacle' 
(Morgan 1967: 245). In Kornaros's joust Morgan detects elements of both 
*the primitive tournament of the Middle Ages, a simple affair in which one 
knight broke lance with another ..., and the evolved and sophisticated 
tournament of the Renaissance, whose chief interest lay in its symbolism 
and pageant.' He surmises, however, that Kornaros had never witnessed a 
tournament, on the basis of an alleged ‘serious blunder in putting the 
devices upon the contestants' helmets' instead of their shields, and the 
excessive amount of text included in their mottos (1967: 252). Morgan's 
argument was dismissed by Panayiotakis in an annotated translation of the 
article into Greek (Morgan 1971: 30 fn 43). 

In the event, Rotokritos's attire is white, with embroidery in gold and 
silver. Morgan (1967: 251) interprets this as implying ‘purity, chastity ... 
sincerity of mind and heart', and he also finds significance in the colours of 
other knights’ surcoats. He concludes (1967: 253) that Kornaros's 
superficial knowledge of tournaments has not allowed him to sustain the 
symbolism of colour, with the result that an opportunity to introduce some 
much needed structure and pattern into the account of the tournament has 
been lost. S. Alexiou defends the poem against Morgan's negative 
assessments (1986: 417 note on B150 and 422f. note on B2267f.). Morgan's 
contention that *the tournament fails to hold the reader' (1967: 253f.) 
echoes Seferis's view (1974: 284) that ‘if the number of princes were 
halved, the poem would not lose anything.’ By contrast, Holton declares the 
descriptions to be an integral part of the poem, foreshadowing the eventual 
victory of love and lovers over those who obstruct their course (1991a: 52). 
He further argues (1991b: 231) that the rationale for the structuring of the 
tournament is artistic rather than political. 

Bancroft-Marcus (1992 and 1995), while acknowledging the 
importance of Morgan's work, has thrown new light on the joust. She points 
out that Kornaros would have been fully conversant with the technical 
details of jousting, as Vincent (2001) has shown that the Academy to which 
he belonged, the Stravaganti, actually organised tournaments itself. This has 
important consequences for our interpretation of the devices (imprese) worn 
by each of the contestants; these were a regular feature of the academies 
themselves which ‘were displayed in their meeting-halls and worn at 
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tournaments ... they express not a quasi-religious generalization, but a 
personal undertaking or the personal state of mind of an Academy member, 
or the amorous situation of a participant in a courtly or Academy 
tournament’ (Bancroft-Marcus 1995: 117). Bancroft-Marcus's interpretation 
of particular devices is given below at the appropriate point of the text. 


B143 The young Lord of Mitilini 

Mitilini, the major city on the island of Lesbos in the north-east Aegean, 
still bears this name, and it is also used for the whole island. See ODB s.v. 
Lesbos, and Holton (1991b: 228). According to Morgan (1967: 247ff.) the 
colour of the blue surcoat of the Prince of Mitilini is significant: ‘as a 
heraldic colour, blue was associated with honour and wisdom.’ 


B149ff. And on his helmet ... I am about to die 
Bancroft-Marcus (1992: 38) explains the device as ‘an expression of 
frustration at being killed before he has scaled the heights.’ 


B159 Dimofanis 
The names of all the contestants are Greek, although some of the 
individuals themselves are not. 


B162 The Prince of Anapli 

Anapli is the modern Nafplio on the east coast of the Peloponnese. See 
ODB s.v. Nauplia, and Holton (1991b: 226). According to Morgan (1967: 
247ff.) the orange and silver of the Prince of Anapli are significant: ‘orange 
was the colour of lust.’ 


B170 on his helmet 
Here and elsewhere we have translated kegaAr\ by ‘helmet’ as its literal 
meaning (‘head’) would sound bizarre in English. 


B186 The Lord of Mothoni 

Mothoni is the modern Methoni in the south-west Peloponnese. See ODB 
s.v. Methone, and Holton (1991b: 225). According to Morgan (1967: 
247ff.) the red and gold surcoat of the Lord of Mothoni is significant as its 
colours are ‘the colours of royalty.’ 


B193f. It had Cupid ... an anvil of iron 

Cupid depicted as a blacksmith in the device of the Lord of Mothoni is but 
one of several trades he practises in Erotokritos. He also appears as the 
conventional archer (A1669, C249 and C317), as a cook tending to his stove 
(C337-42; cf. A306 and A2158), as a king (A929 and A1254f.), as a 
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matchmaker (B626). Morgan (1967: 247ff.) parallels such images with 
depictions of Cupid in emblem-books of the Renaissance and concludes 
(1967: 262) that *Cornaros thinks emblematically and writes for an audience 
that appreciates emblematic imagery. ... To read Erotocritos without some 
sense of seventeenth-century imagery is inevitably to read it only in part.’ 
Morgan proceeded to make bold chronological extrapolations from these 
connections: ‘Cornaros’ use of emblems is typical of the second quarter of 
the seventeenth century - a factor that will help us date the poem. ... On this 
evidence I think it certain that Erotocritos was written after 1635. ... If 
Crete did not lag far behind the rest of Europe [in the virtual cessation of 
production of new books of secular emblems by 1650], the most likely date 
for composition of Erotocritos would have been within a few years of 1645’ 
(Morgan 1967: 263f.). Morgan’s arguments were disputed by Panayiotakis 
(in his notes to Morgan 1971), S. Alexiou (1986: xcvi ff.) and Holton 
(1991b: 234). Citing an emblem book of 1618, Morgan (1967: 257) claimed 
that Rotokritos's depiction of Cupid as a spider which has trapped him in its 
web (A1197f.) anticipates his ‘symbolisation’ as the moth in B528ff. Cupid 
is identified with Rotokritos in C253; Holton (1991b: 235) interprets this 
bizarre identification as ironic. Bancroft-Marcus (1992: 38) interprets the 
device as ‘a simple expression of the sufferings of a lover; an amorous 
impresa typical of those worn by knights at jousts, which were often 
watched by ladies.’ 


B200 The Lord of Egripo 

For Egripo see the note on A1289. According to Morgan (1967: 247ff.) the 
green attire of the Prince of Egripo is significant as ‘green is universally the 
colour of joy.’ The device of Iraklis is interpreted by Bancroft-Marcus 
(1995: 118) as indicating abandonment and sterility. The fact that he has the 
same name as the King of Athens has not been satisfactorily explained; see 
Holton (1988). 


B215 The Lord of Macedonia 

Several commentators have interpreted the tournament as a political 
allegory, some claiming it to be an exaltation of the Greek world, others of 
the Venetian Empire (see Holton 1991b: 225f. and 230f.). In this context, 
the appearance of the Lord of Macedonia has been variously seen as an 
allusion to the brief Venetian tenure of Thessaloniki (1423-30), or more 
plausibly, an association with Alexander the Great, whose legend Kornaros 
and his readers would almost certainly have known through the Venetian 
editions of the modern Greek Alexander poem (Holton 1991b: 227). 
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B223ff. On his helmet ... entangled in a net 

Bancroft-Marcus (1995: 129) interprets the hawk caught in a net and 
surrounded by his dead prey as ‘a flirt hoist with his own petard.' The 
peregrine falcon is used in hunting (S. Alexiou 1986: 500). See Sfikas 
(1976). Metaphorically, the falcon denotes a man who is strong, proud, 
handsome etc. 


B237 The Lord of Koroni 

Koroni, a city on the south-west tip of the Peloponnese, retains its name 
today; see ODB s.v. Korone, and Holton (1991b: 225). Morgan (1967: 
247ff.) remarks on the absence of colour from the Lord of Koroni: ‘Since 
colour in this convention always signified some attitude towards love, the 
normal meaning of being without a colour was that one had lost one's love 
entirely.’ 


B249 He was called Drakomachos 
The name means ‘dragon-fighter’; on dragons see the note on B413 below. 


B253 the bird which approaches fire 

The reference is to the phoenix, the mythical bird that was regenerated from 
its own ashes; see ODB s.v. Phoenix and P-W s.v. Phoinix (5). Bancroft- 
Marcus (1995: 118) sees the symbol of the phoenix as indicating that 
Drakomachos was ‘rejoicing in his torments.’ 


B259 The Lord of Sklavounia 

Sklavounia was north of what is now Albania and Montenegro; it was 
mainly inhabited by Slavs; see Holton (1991b: 230) and, in more detail, 
Vincent (1997). On the theatrical aspect of Tripolemos’s entrance see 
Holton (1991b: 213). 


B269ff. He too had a painting ... a faithful love 
Bancroft-Marcus (1995: 118) interprets the device as ‘love resistant to all 
discouragement.’ 


B282 He was called Tripolemos 

In the name ‘Tripolemos’ the first element is emphatic (lit. ‘thrice’) and the 
second is the Greek word for ‘war’ (néAepoc); its meaning is ‘very 
aggressive man’. Vincent (1997: 104ff.) argues that Kornaros’s 
contemporaries would have associated Tripolemos with the Slav 
mercenaries from Dalmatia employed by the Venetians in Crete. It is 
possible, but not very probable, that the name is connected with that of 
Triptolemos of ancient Greek mythology. 
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B283 The Lord of Axia 

Axia was the island of Naxos in the Cyclades, which was the capital of a 
duchy set up after the Fourth Crusade. See ODB s.v. Naxos, and Holton 
(1991b: 228). 


B307ff. The painting on his helmet ... sends down roots 

Bancroft-Marcus (1995: 118) sees the picture of a fruitful tree and Eros with 
a full moon above as indicating that ‘Love’s power is impervious to baneful 
influences.’ She illustrates this with the belief that fertility declined when 
the moon was in its waning phase (from full to new); fruit-trees were 
planted in the waxing phase. The phrase oti) yémon would logically be 
taken as ‘in a waxing moon’ but this meaning is precluded by the overall 
sense of the passage. 


B317 The Karamanite 

The Karamanite Spitholiondas is ruler of Karamania, a Turkish emirate in 
Asia Minor (see ODB s.v. Karaman, and Holton 1991b: 225). 
Spitholiondas, as a Turk and hence a traditional enemy of Christianity, is 
not favourably portrayed (on the Turkish threat to Crete see the note on 
B785). The second element of the name ‘Spitholiondas’ is clear (-Avovtac 
‘lion’); the first part is taken by both modern editors of Erotokritos as the 
name of a snake, the asp. Kriaras (1965: 7) reports that the name 
‘Spitholiontas’ is now used in Crete to denote a short man. 


B323 Selini 
Goddess of the moon. See the note on D1623. 


B361ff.-Upon his helmet ... pity for no one 
Bancroft-Marcus (1995: 118) sees the device as having a literal meaning. 


B365 The son of the King of Byzantium 

The poet avoids naming Constantinople and instead uses the designation 
‘Byzantium’. This is in keeping with the pre-Christian setting of the poem. 
However, Byzantium’s champion is called Pistoforos, literally ‘bearer of the 
faith’. On the poet’s treatment of Pistoforos see Holton (1991b: 229). 


B371 white arms 
A. Vincent suggests that this phrase may reflect Italian usage and mean 
‘daggers’ (armi bianche; cf. the French arme blanche). 
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B413 the heart of a dragon 

The dragon (8páxoc) of Greek tradition is a fearless and ferocious monster, 
which usually appears in the form of a gigantic snake (it was also a common 
symbol for the Turk; see Danielsen as quoted in Holton 1991b: 225). In 
folk-tales and legends, it withholds the waters of the springs or the wells of 
the village, terrifies the people and demands human sacrifices, until a hero 
(Alexander the Great, Saint George etc.) kills it. N.G. Politis (1912-3: 185) 
relates such legends to the ancient myth of Perseus and Andromeda. The 
same motif also appears in the traditional Greek shadow theatre known as 
Karagiozis (K. and L. Myrsiades 1988). On the relationship between folk- 
tradition and Erotokritos see M. Alexiou (1991). 


B433f. In time, when sour becomes sweet, I hope to eat what I now do not 
taste. 

In the context of the contemporary political allegory supposed to underlie 
the tournament (cf. the note on B215), the Prince of Byzantium's motto 
might conceivably be seen as a veiled expression of hope for revival of the 
fortunes of the Byzantine Empire. 


B453 The Lord of Patras and the Prince of Cyprus 

On Patras, a city on the north-west coast of the Peloponnese, see ODB s.v. 
Patras, and Holton (1991b: 230). Noting that the Lord of Patras wears no 
covering over his armour and that it appears to be rusty, Morgan (1967: 
250) suggests ‘the rust is probably artificial.” On Renaissance Cyprus see 
ODB s.v. Cyprus, and Holton (1991b: 226f.). 


B471ff. On his rust-covered helmet ... grows calm 
The device of Drakokardos indicates his hope to win his lady when she is 
more amenable (Bancroft-Marcus 1995: 118). 


B491 He approached Spitholiondas and avoided the others 

It has been conjectured that the Lord of Patras is an Albanian (Morgan 
1967: 243 after Hutchinson 1956) or, more plausibly, a Turk (S. Alexiou 
1986: Ixxix). Cf. Holton (1991b: 230). 


B511ff. On his helmet ... my chariot 

The device of Kipridimos expresses *his personal independence from Eros, 
and the point of the impresa is that Eros the Victor is by him Vanquished' 
(Bancroft-Marcus 1992: 38). He is also called ‘Kipridis’ and ‘the Cypriot’; 
all indicate his place of origin, Cyprus. A. Vincent has suggested to us that 
àpóEt (which we have translated by ‘chariot’) denotes a cart rather than a 
chariot as being tied to a cart was a common form of shameful punishment. 
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However, we find ‘chariot’ more congruent with the overall image of this 
knight. 


B527ff. In the painting ... could not flee 
The device of Rotokritos indicates his fatal attraction to Aretusa. 


B585f. Black was his steed, black his arms, and black his lance. The 
surcoat of this knight was also black. 

The black appearance of the Cretan Haridimos in this couplet is strongly 
reminiscent of that of Haros, the personification of death, in a folk-song ‘he 
was black, he wore black and black his horse’ (N.G. Politis 1966: 226). The 
first component of Haridimos's name also promotes the nexus. It is 
significant that Haridimos enters immediately after the white-clad 
Rotokritos, whose alter ego he is claimed to be by Holton (19912: 23). 


B589 the famous city of fair Gortyn 

Gortyn had been an important Cretan city in late antiquity and the earlier 
Middle Ages but had declined into insignificance long before Kornaros's 
time. See ODB s.v. Gortyna. 


B605f. so he too ... not able to escape 

These two lines, which occur only in the manuscript and are omitted by S. 
Alexiou (1985), have been restored because they give the reference of the 
simile which precedes. 


B609f. sitting in a discreet and modest fashion ... silk thread 

The translation does not render a punning rhyme (pe 1ó&n [‘in ... modest 
fashion'] and ue1ó&: ['silk thread']). The modern Greek poet, C.P. Cavafy, 
who made a personal mannerism of this device, uses this very rhyme in his 
poem Tod payattod (‘For the shop’; Cavafy 1992: 47). 


B633 they stayed on Ida 
On Mount Ida as the Cretan Arcadia see Bancroft-Marcus (1991: 79). 


B734 in the unexpected circumstance he should show himself as others had 
done 

The story of the Cretan's self-inflicted bereavement is an adaptation of the 
ancient myth of Cephalus and Procris, which Kornaros is supposed to have 
known from an Italian translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses (Holton 1991a: 
25). Holton (1991a: 26f.) argues that the story functions as a structured set 
of oppositions to the main plot of the poem. 
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B744 when he took them to her as a gift he found comfort 

Holton (1991a: 23; 1991b: 231) remarks that the Cretan has become a kind 
of knight errant, travelling in search of opportunity to display his jousting 
prowess and to win trophies with which to honour the lover he killed in 
error. In Parts D and E, Rotokritos also temporarily assumes the role of 
knight errant (D873ff. and E160f. [S. Alexiou 1986: 436]). 


B757ff. in writing, he described 
The device of Haridimos, depicting a candle extinguished by the wind, 
indicates his grief for his lost love (Bancroft-Marcus 1995: 118). 


B771ff. His vitals grew hot ... 
The anatomical details reflect the Renaissance preoccupation with 
medicine; cf. the note on D111f. 


B785f. began to talk very fiercely and to make threats 

The hostility between the Karamanite and Cretan suggests that the poet was 
conscious of the threat posed by the Ottoman Empire to Crete, even after 
the battle of Lepanto of 1571 (to which the dispute over the sword of 
Spitholiondas's father may refer; see Holton 1991b: 228). The Turkish 
threat to Crete had been building up during the sixteenth century as more 
and more islands in the eastern Mediterranean with a Greek population were 
conquered and incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. The completion of 
the Turkish capture of the former Venetian colony of Cyprus, a few months 
before the battle of Lepanto, was in living memory when Erotokritos was 
written. Earlier in the same eventful year (1571) the Ottomans had also 
invaded the north shore of Crete (Holton 1991b: 219). 


B891f. The words *but this is the food which the boaster and coward eat to 
satiety wherever they go' occur in the manuscript but not in the first edition 
and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our translation. 


B1077f. Occasionally he also ... shattered to the ground 

The imperfect verb-forms [č]ðtðe (‘struck’) and [£]puxve (‘cast down, sent 
[to the ground]’) could also be used here idiomatically to denote 
potentiality, in which case the couplet could conceivably mean ‘If he 
[Spitholiondas] had ever struck him [Haridimos] on the shield, the fearsome 
lion would have sent it shattered to the ground’ or ‘If it [the sword] had ever 
also struck him [Spitholiondas] on the shield, it would have sent the 
fearsome lion shattered to the ground.’ The version we have chosen fits the 
context best. 
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B1186ff. The king ... the Cretan 

We have adopted the text and punctuation of Xanthoudidis (1915 and 
1917), who accepts xaxó (‘ill’) of the manuscript instead of óAo (‘all’) in 
B1187 and puts a full stop at the end of B1188 (and not at the end of 
B1186). The text in S. Alexiou (1985) would be translated *... the king 
pitied him and felt great grief. Although everybody (6301), young and old, 
wished it, and each desired victory for the Cretan, nature ...' 


B1201 the change of arrangements 

We have been unable to render the pun in this verse, which could also be 
self-referential, as otiyoc (‘arrangements’) can also mean ‘verse’; cf. B434. 
S. Alexiou (1986: 420) notes that the ambivalence has the effect of fusing 
the response of the reader with that of the spectators depicted in the poem. 


B1283 the King of the Chariot 
The reference is to Kipridimos, Prince of Cyprus. 


B1303 Twenty-five trumpets and horns sounded 

Holton (1991b: 225) notes that there may be some significance in the 
coincidence of the number of wind instruments and the date of the 
tournament (25 April; see the note on A1338). 


B1321f. We have omitted two lines in the text of S. Alexiou (1985) (‘in 
agility and litheness, in bearing arms, in noble motions, in manly gestures’), 
because they partially repeat B1320 (such repetitions are not a stylistic 
feature of Erotokritos); they do not occur in the manuscript. 


B1333 the prince who stands there in the middle 
This is Pistoforos, son of the King of Byzantium. Frosini's second choice 
(B1335f.) is Filaretos, Lord of Mothoni. 


B1399 on the visor 
The literal meaning of otà átta ‘on the eyes’ would be inappropriate to 
the description of the joust in English. 


B1450 That day he would make the maiden weep 
This line anticipates B1493f (‘The blow did not hurt the lover so much as it 
did Aretusa up on the tribune ..."). 
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B1451f. He approached Rotokritos and challenged him to fight ... 

As there is no hint of any previous antagonism between Rotokritos and 
Drakokardos in the narrative as we have it, we may here have evidence of 
two slightly different versions used by the editor of the first printed edition. 


B1533ff. He was eager to take on all comers ... 
For Kipridimos's attitude to Cupid see the note on B511 ff. 


B1553 He annoys me more than he does you 
An alternative interpretation suggested by S. Alexiou (1986: 421) is ‘he 
annoys me more than you do.' 


B1614 With the pressure of their legs they brought the horses to their knees 
As the sense is repeated in the next line and a half there may be some 
textual corruption. 


B1684f. They have no idea ... let them threaten 

These lines, which occur in the manuscript but not in the first edition, are 
omitted by S. Alexiou (1985). They have been included as they give a 
reason for Kipridimos's attitude to his earlier opponents. 


B1795 The more their strength surged 
This could also be translated *the longer they lasted'; cf. B365. 


B1824 he fell and brought much grief to the city 

This might be an allusion to the widespread sorrow in the Greek world at 
the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, as expressed in the popular 
and semi-learned laments for the City (cf. Dimaras 1974: 55-7 and Vincent 
1998: 320-328). 


B1887f. The words *with great zeal to avenge himself for what [the other] 
had done to him and he fought to throw him to the ground quickly? occur in 
the manuscript but not in the first edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou 
(1986: 422) and our translation on aesthetic grounds. 


B1894 at Drakomachos 's end 
This could also mean ‘to face Drakomachos' as suggested to us by A. 
Vincent. 


B1929 It smashed the visor 
The Greek word oidepo simply means ‘iron’ but in the context it seems to 
refer to the visor. 
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B2071ff. the chariot emblem ... the lion of Crete ... Moth 
The references are to Kipridimos (Prince of Cyprus), Haridimos (Lord of 
Gortyn) and Rotokritos respectively; cf. B2177. 


B2119 J guessed who you are 
The Greek could mean ‘And I thought you were someone important!’ or ‘I 
might have known who you were.’ 


B2177 Candle, Moth and Chariot 
The references are to Haridimos, Rotokritos and Kipridimos; cf. B207 ff. 


B2193-2196 Today you have been charming ... with honour and praise 

The queen's words to Pistoforos and the role assigned to him by Kornaros 
indicate the persistence of memories regarding Constantinople's pre- 
eminence in the medieval Greek world. It is also significant that both king 
and queen want Pistoforos as their son-in-law. 


B2263f. The first name to come out was that of the smitten Rotokritos 
The translation is unable to capture the forceful suspense created by the 
striking enjambement ‘of the smitten / Rotokritos’. 


B2274 He rode off in his bitterness and anger 

Maspero (1975: 135) notes how the poet does not wish the champion of his 
island to be defeated but at the same time he must glorify his hero, 
Rotokritos; to resolve this dilemma in an elegant manner, he excludes 
Haridimos from the final joust through the luck of the draw. S. Alexiou 
(1986: 422) refutes Morgan’s claim that the joust has been poorly designed 
by Kornaros, and explains in detail the subtlety of Kornaros’s artistic 
management of the plot. 


B2283 saddles, stirrups and bridles 
The Greek has a single dvandva compound for this phrase: 
o£Aock0Ao0XáAvva. 


B2317f. from whose mouth it came was not known ... but I do not believe 
such things and I put them aside 

The narrator implicitly disavows omniscience at this point and pretends to 
evaluate the evidence in a legalistic or scientific manner which might 
contribute to the construction of his character as an independent-minded 
Renaissance man. Cf. Holton (1991a, b). On the other hand the poet appears 
capable of suspending his scepticism and lending credence to miracles; cf. 
C1569 and D480. 
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B2338 concede the garland to me now 

This arrogant remark reveals the first of several less appealing aspects of 
Rotokritos's character. Other instances include his petulance in demanding 
that his father approach the king with his proposal of marriage to Aretusa in 
Part C and his protracted trial of Aretusa's fidelity in Part E, where his 
injustice causes the narrator to protest and warn of dire consequences 
(E723f.). Holton (1991a: 14f.) remarks that Rotokritos and Aretusa are not 
mere mono-dimensional stereotypes of virtue, but in keeping with the 
Renaissance ethos, ‘fully-fledged characters whose emotions and shifts of 
mind are depicted in sophisticated and credible detail.’ 


B2382 lest the sun look on him or the wind strike him 
Such expressions of concern for a beloved person occur in The Sacrifice of 
Abraham 2778 and modern Greek folk-song (e.g. N.G. Politis 1966: 138). 


Part C 

C39f. The words ‘as she [Frosini] knew of her sufferings because she 
[Aretusa] always revealed her troubles to her’ occur in the manuscript but 
not in the first edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our 
translation. Although Alexiou does not exclude the possibility of their 
authenticity, he omits them on the grounds of redundancy (S. Alexiou 1986: 
424), adding that Kornaros himself had probably rejected these verses and 
others (listed at S. Alexiou 1986: 1). Cf. the remarks of Bortoli on the 
subject of manuscript variation in ‘The Printer to those who will read the 
present book’ (p. xxxiii). 


C45ff. the world is passing from me ... 
The sense required seems to be ‘I want to die if I cannot tell Rotokritos of 
my love for him in an unemotional way’, but the text is somewhat confused. 


C68 the knight of the chariot 
The reference is to Kipridimos, Prince of Cyprus (cf. the notes on B2071ff. 
and B2177). 


C105 You were my eyes. You were my sight. 

This line occurs in almost identical form in The Sacrifice of Abraham 384. 
A comprehensive list of identical and similar verses in Erotokritos and The 
Sacrifice of Abraham is given in Megas (1954: 70-2) and Bakker and van 
Gemert (1996: 118-20). These similarities form the basis of claims that 
Kornaros was author of both poems. These were first advanced cautiously 
by Xanthoudidis (1915: cxx) and subsequently with fewer reservations by 
L. Politis (1973: 63). 
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C471 the circle will change 
Cf. the note on Al ff. 


C486f. Just as ... told me today 
Our translation follows the suggestion of D. Holton and involves replacing 
the full stop at the end of C486 in S. Alexiou's text with a comma. 


C591ff. Just a jug ... simply wastes his efforts 

The simile is the subject of a memorable parody by Seferis in his 'Aperr) 
xai Pwtéxpitoc, written in 1961 (included in Seferis 1989). Bancroft- 
Marcus (1995: 129), translating Aarjvt as ‘bottle’, points out that the same 
imagery occurs in Ariosto, Orlando Furioso xxiii. 


C628 See that you do not seek anything else from me 
On amour courtois, which animates Aretusa's conduct, see Holton (1991b: 
212). 


C753 Dear Erotokritos 
This is the only place in the body of the poem where the full form of the 
name ‘Erotokritos’ occurs. It is not used metri gratia. 


C825 As phlegm increases and blood is lost 

An apparent reference to the four humours of ancient and later medical 
theory. On Kornaros's accounts of anatomy and his use of medical 
terminology see Peri (1996). 


C909 the wheel, turn as it will 
Cf. the note on Al ff. 


C1126ff. Whatever he wrote would never be erased ... 

The Greek is not completely clear and could conceivably mean *whatever 
she wrote ...' The association made here of writing/textuality with 
permanency is another facet of the orality-literacy theme pervading 
Erotokritos; cf. D1601f. 


C1181 Do not mention him 
This could also mean ‘do not think of him’; see Kriaras (1969+) s.v. 
&va8BáAXo. 


C1249-54 Your eyes ... mother Frosini 
These lines could be interpreted as a curse. Cf. the folk-song 'H páva tod 
Eevitepévon (‘The exile's mother’; N.G. Politis 1966: 197). 
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C1258 if you had spoken words of comfort to me 

The reading of the manuscript (&c £Uyec pod pon) has been adopted in 
preference to that of the first edition (&c pot 'OgAev adrjoe1), which is 
printed by S. Alexiou (1985) but does not give satisfactory sense. 


C1273 The stones, trees, objects of iron, and animals of this world, all know 
passion 

This assertion that inanimate objects are capable of emotion is supported in 
C1569 and D480; cf. the fourteenth-century romance Livistros and 
Rhodamni (Betts 1995: 98). S. Alexiou (1986: 426) suggests a possible 
connection with alchemy. 


C1277f. But for me everything is wrong and goes topsy-turvy. For me the 
nature of things has been born anew. 

This couplet is well known as the motto prefixed to Seferis's first collection 
of poems Zrpoéij (Turning Point 1931). 


C1415ff. This heart of mine with great joy planted your handsome looks 
inside itself and nourishes you daily 

The topos of the garden in the heart also occurs in the fourteenth-century 
romance Livistros and Rhodamni; see Betts (1995: 176) and, more 
generally, Barber (1992). 


C1435f. My eyes, my mind ... they drew you 
S. Alexiou (1986: 427) draws attention to this Renaissance topos and quotes 
a parallel in Shakespeare's sonnets (24), ‘mine eye hath play'd the painter.’ 


C1543f. I have fixed in my mind what I shall do. I shall not be killed nor 
shall I make another marriage. 

The translation does not reveal the fact that the rhyme of this couplet is 
based on two stems of the same verb kávo ‘I do/make’ (xav- present, xap- 
aorist). 


C1609f. The words ‘let us not regard such a matter as serious for Aretusa as 
we every day see old women doing this’ occur in the manuscript but not in 
the first edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our translation. 


C1699f. put my friend in my place to keep you company and to give you 
assurance in your old age 
Cf. The Sacrifice of Abraham 935f. and the note on C105. 
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C1707f. When shall we expect you? What month? What day? How will our 
bitter old age end without you? 

S. Alexiou (1986: 427) states that the poet is here imitating an (unidentified) 
folk dirge. We may instance the examples in N.G. Politis (1966: 208). 


C1729f. let all the planets in the sky ... 

This is the only mention in the poem of planets. Kornaros may be confusing 
them with the old Olympian deities whose names were assigned to planets; 
he may also be influenced by astrology. Cf. the note on A20. 


C1758 middle of her calf 
Cf. the note on D469. 


Part D 

D6 They connected and linked the probabilities 

This sentence could be gnomic and have the meaning ‘things of a similar 
kind connect and come together.’ 


D111 ff. It was the time ... are digested 

Medieval and Renaissance ideas about the interpretation of dreams (and the 
possibility of a connection with the state of the digestive system) were 
derived from classical times; see ODB s.v. Dreams and Dream Visions, P- 
W s.v. Traumdeutung, and Koukoules (1948-55 vol.1, 184). The vagaries of 
the digestive system are also mentioned at D976. Cf. the notes on A1810 
and D128. 


D117f. what will soon befall a person, whether for good or evil, or for joy 
or suffering 

The translation is unable to render the punning rhyme ráðn (117 ‘befall’) 
and náðn (118 ‘suffering’). 


D128 to the very letter 

A more literal rendering would be ‘as the letter speaks’, which represents a 
further noteworthy combination of aspects of literacy and orality. The 
‘letter’ in question here may belong to a book of interpretations of dreams 
or óvetpokpítng such as are attested in Greek tradition from antiquity and 
were popular in the Greek-speaking world at the time of composition of 
Erotokritos. Koukoules (1948-55 vol.1, 184) lists as examples of medieval 
oneirocritica those of Ahmet, the patriarchs Nikephoros and Germanos, 
Astrampsychos, a text attributed to the prophet Daniel, in addition to the 
work of Artemidoros (2nd century AD), whose popularity continued into 
the Middle Ages. 
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D288f. plied the lance most elegantly and won the flower 
Cf. B365-436 and B2191-2200. 


D403 love has turned to hostility 
We have translated as ‘love’ the word oxAGxvoc, lit. ‘innards’. 


D404 false conclusion 

S. Alexiou (1986: 429) connects this phrase with the terminology of 
Aristotelian formal logic (yevórig ovAXoyvouóg ‘false reasoning’ Aristotle 
On Sophistical Refutations 176b 30). 


D465 he represented the matter as difficult 
This clause could also mean ‘the matter was proving difficult.’ 


D469 he cut them off 

S. Alexiou (1986: 430) notes that the shearing of Aretusa's hair and 
shortening of her dress (D579) were well-known forms of medieval public 
humiliation, citing Koukoules (1948-55 vol. 3, 193f.). 


D479f. how did it not become blunt so as not to disfigure her, to pity such 
beauty and make a righteous judgement? 

There is an ambiguity in the text. The original và uiv ... kpíon can be 
interpreted as indicating purpose (‘so as not to’); the idea would be that 
since she was innocent the knife should have become blunt (this 
interpretation is followed in the translation). However, the Greek could also 
be taken as expressing a consequence, with the meaning ‘how it stayed 
sharp’ [lit. ‘did not become blunt] and so did not disfigure her, [but] pitied 
her and made a righteous judgement’; i.e. stayed sharp so as to make a clean 
cut and save her disfigurement resulting from hacking with a blunt blade. 
This would tie in with the sympathetic metal and other inanimate objects in 
C1273 and C1569. 


D573-76 I regard it ... terrible opponent and enemy 

The full-stop at the end of D574 has been dropped in order to bring D575f. 
(‘that simply ... terrible opponent and enemy’) into a closer connection with 
the two preceding lines. 


D650 fell... breasts 

The verse could be translated ‘trickled to her breasts and landed on the 
marble floor’ as suggested to us by Holton. However, noting B707 (‘the 
arrow struck her marble breasts’) and the fact that Aretusa is in ‘the 
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murkiest dungeon with mud and filth’ (D585f.) we have interpreted the 
marble as a metaphor. 


D774 the intention of sending a servant 
Reading odo (‘servant’) with the manuscript; S. Alexiou (1985) reads 
í ào (‘friend’) with the first edition, which seems less appropriate. 


D852 Vlachia 
A trans-Danubian principality corresponding to southern Romania (see 
Vincent 1994). 


D865 This foreign king was called Vladistratos 
The second element of the name is Greek (otpatdc, ‘army’), the first is 
Slavonic with the meaning ‘power’; cf. Vincent (1994: 68). 


D872 Trusting to fortune, many joined the armies 
The translation follows S. Alexiou’s gloss (1986: 431). 


D925f. The words ‘whose mouth is and (sic) he gets up and embraces his 
mother or nurse’ occur in the manuscript but not in the first edition and are 
omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our translation; /.925 is defective. 


D1002 death and Haros 

A pleonastic expression which occurs elsewhere (e.g. D1100, D1166, 
D1256, D1660f.); on Haros as the personification or spirit of death see the 
note on A1778. 


D1255 Aristos 
Unlike his uncle he has a totally Greek name; its meaning is ‘best’. 


D1371 Fronistas 
The name is derived from the verb ¢pova, ‘be wise, prudent’. 


D1623 by the moon, by Selini 

Selini (ce€Arvn) is the ancient Greek for the moon, whether conceived as a 
celestial body or a goddess; it is preceded in D1623 by the word o€yyoc, 
here translated by ‘moon’ according to Alexiou (1986: 434; modern Greek 
deyyapt); however, the normal meaning of $éyyoc, ‘brightness, light’ may 
be appropriate. 
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D1702 when Rotokritos hit it 
The translation follows S. Alexiou (1986: 434). It could also mean ‘when it 
(the lightning) was cast down.' 


D1719ff. Just as the winds ... cause a mighty earthquake 
The notion that subterranean winds are the cause of earthquakes goes back 
to Aristotle (de Mundo 395b, 33); see also ODB s.v. Earthquakes. 


D1781 These were the only words they spoke all day 
This contradicts what has preceded at D1741, ‘they praised each other as 
they fought.’ 


D1889ff. Just as a bud or flower ... white, pale, and faded 

Trypanis (1981: 105, 571) following Xanthoudidis (1915 and 1917: cxiii) 
traces this comparison of a fallen warrior to a flower cut by a plough in a 
field, back to Iliad VIII 306-8, via Stesichorus of Himera, Virgil and 
Ariosto, declaring this instance of tradition to be ‘a unique phenomenon in 
the history of poetry". 


D1997 how did you let Haros win? 

Vladistratos's idea that Aristos had actually fought with Haros is 
reminiscent of Digenis's fight with Death as depicted in modern Greek folk- 
poetry (N.G. Politis 1966: 78) but not in the medieval epic Digenis Akritis. 


Part E 

E102 it will end in joy 

The word for ‘joy’, xapdá, also has the meaning of ‘wedding’ in modern 
demotic Greek. Thus E800 (‘predicted great happiness [xapá] and were a 
sign of marriage’ [yápoç the normal word for *marriage']) might be read as 
a tautology. Cf. E1418 ‘repaid to you in joys’ (xapéc, plural of yapá). 


E158 Kritidis 

Rotokritos's choice of pseudonym, which may be a diminutive of his own 
name, emphasising the second component (‘tortured one"), also re-enforces 
his association with Haridimos, his alter ego (Holton 1991a: 23 and 32 n.3), 
since as pronounced it could also be taken as ‘son of Crete’. Cf. B1068 and 
the note on B585f. 


E275-80 But since luck willed ... Let destiny so will it ... 
This is one instance where luck and destiny appear to have separate 
functions. Cf. the note on A87. 
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E291f. The words 'so I ask you to be disposed today to release her from 
there and show compassion' occur in the manuscript but not in the first 
edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1986: 436) and our translation on the 
grounds of repetition. 


E401 how he would deceive her 

Kakridis (1979) notes thematic similarities between Part E of Erotokritos 
(especially Rotokritos's cruelly protracted trial of Aretusa in E757ff.) and 
both Odyssey XXIV 217ff. where the returned Odysseus perversely 
deceives his father Laertes, and the modern Greek ballad 'O yvupvouóg tod 
tevitepévov (‘The return of the exile’, N.G. Politis 1966: 120ff.). Kakridis 
attaches particular significance to the fact that Kornaros departed from his 
model Paris et Vienne in using the ring which the heroine had given to the 
hero (in C1465ff.) to test the former's loyalty and not to establish the 
latter's identity. He concludes that in his recognition scene Kornaros 
deliberately chose to follow Greek tradition dating from antiquity rather 
than a foreign model, and notes that the same verb neipdáopavnzeipáto (to 
test) is used by Homer and Kornaros in the parallel episodes. Holton (1996: 
8ff.) has argued that the fidelity test may be related to the story of Cephalus 
and Procris in Ovid's Metamorphoses VII 690ff. 


E451 he wept and grieved secretly 

S. Alexiou (1986: 437) dismisses as ‘inappropriate’ the manuscript variation 
kpv$à àxokauapóver ‘he secretly admired’ (or ‘felt pride’, intransitive). 
However, admiration (or pride) is not entirely incompatible with 
Rotokritos’s perverse pleasure in this piece of dissimulation. 


E460 that pen, ink, tongue, hand, or paper cannot describe to you 

The inadequacy of the written word professed here can be related to the 
conflict of orality and literacy noted previously. If ‘tongue’ (yAdooa) were 
taken to mean ‘language’, the devaluation of literacy would be more 
obvious. 


E803 may the hour be auspicious 

This is a variant on the traditional modern Greek wish for a prospective 
wedding (^j dpa 7 KaAn, ‘happy time[s]’); cf. E818 (‘we shall have happy 
times’). 


E838 I shall soon be married in Hades 
The representation of death as a marriage in Hades (cf. E855 ff. ‘I shall 
receive my marriage crown in Hades. Haros will be my witness, etc.") is a 
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common motif in the Greek tradition of lament (see M. Alexiou 1974: 152, 
155-7 and 230 n.64). 


E901f. The words ‘I rose quickly; with nimble step I went to find who was 
in pain and groaning heavily' occur in the manuscript but not in the first 
edition and are omitted by S. Alexiou (1985) and our translation. 


E1247f. The words ‘She went to her city; all rejoiced and in their joy held a 
very great festival' occur in the manuscript but not in the first edition and 
are omitted by our translation following S. Alexiou (1985), who points out 
that Aretusa had never left the city (S. Alexiou 1986: 440). 


E1548 where God commands 

The second edition of the poem (1737) and the manuscript conclude with a 
disclaimer regarding metrical and other imperfections, which the reader is 
invited to correct. S. Alexiou (1986: 441) justifies its omission on the 
grounds of their relevance to scribes and not the author; he sees in them the 
beginning of concern for the text. Alexiou further supposes that the 
disclaimer would be deleted after the implementation of corrections. 
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